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“Hawaii hears a new aloha” 


Matson doubles its sailings to the Islands 


Now it’s easier than ever to know the thrill of Hawaii's world-famed Aloha welcome to the 
LURLINE and Matsonia. Even two-week vacationers can enjoy a round trip on Matson’s famous companion 
ships and 5 glorious days in the Islands. Or stay as long as you like. There’s a Matson sailing every 

week to stretch your Hawaiian vacation all the way back to California. You'll love the 
spacious decks, sun-splashed pool, air-conditioned staterooms and lounges of the LuRLINE and MATSONIA, 
And Matson is famous for cuisine and service. It’s round-trip thrift, round-trip fun w hen you 


go Matson... the smart way to Hawaii. Call your Travel Agent today 


SAIL MATSON NE and MA 


a —F STAY AT MATSON HOTELS. 


‘S977 Tne Smart Way to Hawaii and the South Pacific 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY e¢ THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 








Sonoco teams up with safety... 
winds up saving £383,233! 



























by MR. FRIENDLY* 


For over 25 years, Sonoco Products Company, 
leading maker of “textile paper carriers” for the 
world, has counted on American Mutual safety 
experts working in Cooperation with its own 
outstanding safety organization, to help reel in 


extra profits through fewer accidents. 


Just in the years 1949 through 1956, Sonoco’s 
outstanding safety program—aided by American 
Mutual accident prevention know-how—brought 
them savings of $318,885 in reduced insurance 
premiums (difference between manual rates for 
the industry and rates actually paid), Coupled 
with dividends of $64,348 over these years, the 


company’s coral savings were $383,233! 


Equally important are the other dividends 
safety has paid Sonoco . . . fewer lives and 
limbs lost . . . higher employee morale 


eee better community relations. 


To learn how American Mutual services 

can help your company wind up with extra 
profits, write for your free copy of: “How 
15 Companies Saved $3,193,474." No 
obligation, of course. Write: American 
Mutual Liabilicy Insurance Company, 
Dept. T-6, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


American Mutual 
LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


af 
wor it a> Service from 78 fully staffed offices! 


A pM) Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! 


Mr. Friendly in American Mutual's trademark symbolizes the spirit of cooperation 
and service typical of American Mutual Representatives everywhere 
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Big day? Let the economical new MORRIS ‘1000° cut it down to 
size for you... at better than 40 miles to the gallon! Plenty of room 


THE NEW 


for the busy family in this frisky performer. It handles like a dream, 
too. Parks on a dime, steers with finger-tip ease. And power has been 





stepped up 20%! No other car gives you so much per mile for so 
little cost. Service available everywhere . . . 12 months’ warranty ‘1000’ 


on all parts. 


Your BIGGEST small car buy! 


Available in standard or deluxe 2-door sedan, 4-door sedan, convert- 
ible and station wagon models, Write for name of nearest dealer. 


Represented in the United States by 

be = ome be & AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION * 27 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 

A product of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd. * Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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[A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION oF ONE OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH C 
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G iven to yo Ul ..« with THE First BOOK YOU BUY IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


EITHER OF THESE REFERENCE WORKS [0k] ANY ONE OF THE SETS 






15 pages @ '*The best | 


LE REFERENCE 1 


v umes are T 
feNally Bible Atlas, The 


IBRARY 
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The Pullt 


r Prise winning blow 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 








CHURCHILL'S THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


SANOBURG'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE 






RETAIL PRICE $35.00 





RETAIL PRICE $25.00 
lone of ite alee’’ N.Y. Me T h 


RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $28.90 
he R ot L 
s History, The Dead 


RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately) 


$39.00 


WAR YEARS RETAIL PRICE $36.00 








GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


s a trial subscriber you can experi 
A ence—over a short period—the 
unique benefits all members enjoy 


There are at least three beyond ques 





tion. First, you share in more than 
$13,000,000 worth of free books 
(retail value) now distributed an 
nually as Book-Dividends. This is a 
form of member profit-sharing, simi 
lar to that of a consumer co-opera 
tive. This offer really represents 
inced” Book-Dividends earned 
purchase of the books you 

to buy later. Second, you 





ly keep yourself from miss 


ing, through overbusyness, the new 
bo yh >; vo ire most caver t re id 
Third, you get these books at a 
considerable saving—an average ot 
20%, on top of the Book-Dividends 
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* The books you agree to buy can be 
chosen from at least 100 Club Selections 
Alternates made available 


and during 


the year 


* Each month you receive a full report 
about the next Book-of-the-Month. If you 
judge it is a book you would not enjoy, 
you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book. Or you may 


simply say, “Send me nothing.” 


* If you continue after this trial sub 
scription, you will receive a Book-Divi 
dend, averaging $6.00 in retail value, 


with every second book you buy 


* Limited editions of these works have 
been printed for new members. For that 


reason, immediate acceptance is advis 


able if you are interested in any particu 


lar set or volume. 
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THE SCAPEGOAT 
by Daphne du Maurier $2 


LETTER FROM PEKING 
Peart 8. Huck $ 
THE LAST ANGRY MAN 
Price (t , vy) & 
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COMMUNIST SYSTEM 
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THE Fel STORY 
by Don Whitehead 5.9 


THE NUN'S STORY 
Kathryn H 
Price (to members only) & 


THE Crisis OF 
THE OLD ORDER 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr 


THIS HALLOWED GROUN 
y Hruce Catt 
Price (to members only) £5 
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BOOK.OF-THE MONTH CLUB, inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14 
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MUNICIPAL POOL in Dyersburg is part of town's recreation center, including golf course and park. Nancy Wicker- 
sham, daughter of Colonial Rubber President Willard Wickersham, runs swimming classes for Dyersburg tots. 


Success story 
with a Southern accent 


rye INTO Dyersburg, Tennessee, and you'll see a town 
of the Old South. Courthouse. Town Square. Statue of 
a Confederate soldier. Oldsters sunning on park benches. 
Youngsters frolicking on the courthouse lawn. 

But Dyersburg is typical of the new South, too. 

For new industry has come to town. With it have come 
new jobs, new payrolls, new prosperity and a broader base 
for Dyersburg’s economy. 

And we're glad to say that General Motors had a hand 
in helping it to happen. 


Business Enterprise — Southern Style 


i TOWN FATHERS of Dyersburg—like so many enter- 
prising Southern business and civic leaders—were on 
the hunt for a new industry for their town. 

They found one in the Colonial Rubber Works, Inc.—a 
successful Indiana company whose plant had burned down. 
Offered to locate a plant for them, give them favorable tax 
consideration and even round up employes for them in 
Dyersburg. 

Colonial owners Willard Wickersham and Danal Hotal- 
ing shook hands with the Dyersburg folks. So they moved 
in. And, when orders from several GM Divisions followed 
Colonial to Dyersburg, the company hit the high road 
to success. 

So today there are more than 100 Dyersburg men and 
women making Colonial rubber products for more than 
100 different companies including such GM Divisions as 


Delco Radio, Chevrolet, Pontiac, Frigidaire and Cadillac. 
And sales now top a million dollars a year. 


More of Same 


0 succEssFUL has been Dyersburg’s experience with 
\) Colonial—they’ve already managed to sell an automo- 
tive parts maker on settling there—and several more firms 
are thinking of moving in to join them. 

What has happened in Dyersburg, Tennessee, has hap- 
pened in hundreds of towns and cities all over the United 
States. Local manufacturers have found that, if they meet 
delivery dates with quality products GM needs, at com- 
petitive prices, General Motors is interested in doing 
business with them. New business has flowed into their 
communities—and as a result, these communities in every 
state share in GM’s success. 

How much they share is shown by the fact that outside 
suppliers of materials and services receive, in total, close 
to 50¢ of every dollar GM takes in from the sale of its 


products. 
———— Oe 
Small Business and General Motors 
Pattern for Prosperity 


Most of the 26,000 business firms supplying General Motors with 
goods and services are small businesses with less than 500 employes. 
Almost 1,700 GM suppliers are in the South—and most of them are 
very small businesses, employing less than 100 persons, 


GENERAL MOTORS — Good people to work for—Good people to deal with 
















BURNING MEMORIES—Colonial Rubber Works 
President Willard Wickersham and Vice- 
President Danal Hotaling with photo of their 
first plant burning down. Today, company is 
back on its feet, thanks in part to continuing 
General Motors orders. 


LOCAL TALENT~—like Chief Chemist Billy 
Heathecott (r.), checking density of Chevrolet 
part and his young assistant, Larry Hollo- 
mon — staffs Colonial Rubber. All employes 
have been trained in the performance e of their 


jobs by company owners. 












EXPANSION PROGRAM includes new refriger- 
ated warchouse under construction, which will 
be used to store synthetic rubber, Company 
has grown 20% since coming to Dyersburg, | 


plans even greater expansion in near future, 





> 

MARCHING MAJORETTES of Dyersburg High 

DYERSBURG, TENNESSEE, enjoys new prosperity since Colonial Rubber Works, supplier School wear uniforms donated by Colonial 
of rubber parts to General Motors, came to town. Dyersburg boosters, like Chamber of Rubber and other local firms. Unit has just 
Commerce President Otis Manner and Executive Secretary George Wilson (both on bench), been organized, will enter competition with 


hope to bring more industry to town. other state schools in Fall. 


BROOKS BROTHERS INTRODUCES “DACRON”’ 
IN A SUPERB NEW FALL SUITING 


Now, in a lighter-weight fall and winter suiting 

of “Dacron”’** and wool, you can enjoy 

the same advantages that have made “Dacron” 
famous in tropicals... the same lasting neatness, 
good looks, durability and comfort. It is yours in 
handsome, clear-finished worsteds of 55% **Dacron”’ 
polyester fiber and 45% wool... distinctively 

styled in herringbone and glen -plaid designs. 

$90 at all Brooks Brothers stores and 


through the Brooks catalogue. 


Loacron 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
6 U5. Pat OF 


“Dacron” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its polyester fiber. 


Du Pont makes fibers, does not make the fabric or suit shown, 
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Ever wish you could control the Coffee-Break? 


( FREE BOOKLET SHOWS HOW TO CUT LOST TIME 
AND SUPPLY A COFFEE-BREAK THAT EMPLOYEES WILL LOVE! 


Complete Beverage Center. The attrac- 
tive new OASIS Hot 'n Cold with refrig- 
erated compartment and Beverage 
Locker which holds hundreds of as- 
sorted instant beverage envelopes, 
cups, spoons. Locks for safekeeping. 





Get the FREE booklet—“How to cut coffee-break 
time in half.” It tells how you can boost office and 
plant efficiency and morale... with the amazing 
new OASIS Hot ’n Cold Water Cooler, that sup- 
plies piping hot water for instant beverages and 
delightfully cool drinking water too. 

Gives you control of the Coffee-Break—by locat- 
ing the attractive Hot ’n Cold and its companion 
Beverage Locker close to work areas. In seconds 
employees can prepare their favorite “instant” 
coffee, chocolate, or broth on the spot. There’s no 
..no fuss...and NO NEED TO GO OR 


muss. 


OASIS 


HOT’N COLD 
Water Coolers 


Made in pressure and bottle models 
Sold everywhere... Rented in many areas 


= 
Tet C9CO aNd TAC TU@IMG CO 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY G. H. WOOD & COMPANY, LTD. 


SEND OUT for coffee. What's more, employees 
love it, and it cuts coffee-break time 50%! 

FREE BEVERAGE OFFER. From Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, 
every buyer of a new Oasis Hot ’n Cold will get 
a money-saving BEVERAGE BONUS: 100 pack- 
aged beverages (individual service envelopes of 
instant coffee, chocolate, beef broth and chicken 
broth, PLUS Pream and sugar), 100 cups, 100 
spoons. So ACT NOW! Send for free beverage 
certificate which entitles you to the free beverages, 
and the new, informative booklet: “How to cut 
coffee-break time in half.” 


rc 
THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

| Dept. 5-E, Columbus 13, Ohio 

| Rush my free booklet “‘How to cut coffee-break time in 
| half!" PLUS my free beverage certificate to: 
| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 


name _ 


company 





address 





city zone state 
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new in music? 


these these 
exciting SONGS & 
classics sounds 
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f der ¢ tion of recent 
Nat ‘'K }"’ Cole favorite 

arranged and conducted by Nel- 
on Riddle, No. 870 


IMPRESSOES 
DO BRASIL 


Lawrinds Atmoide / guitar Ray Turner / pine 


Peggy Lee 


rank Sinatra 





Pegay Lee sings, Frank Sinatra 
azili +} di ents by Ne 

plays exotic music of Brazil by son Ri >. Star-packed hi-f 

Villa-Lobos, others No. 8381 albu f love ballad No. 864 


OVERTURE! 


THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FRED WARING 
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PENNSYLVANIANS 





sant. No. 8380 
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albums by 
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RETLERS 


The Cut that Guts 
Sir 
Your Aug. 26 article on the foreign-aid 
program is frightening. The Communists may 
not yet have won the world, but they have 
certainly won in the U.S. Congress 
F. B. SHERMAN 





San Francisco 
Sir: 

Will our American politicians never grow 
enough to consider the needs of the country 
rather than their personal gain? President 
Eisenhower is being slaughtered for his ideals, 
which are not politically motivated 

SHIRLEY HIGGINS 





London 
Sir 

In this year of 1957, Congress started a 
“bring our boys home” cry. The cry is mis- 
leadingly worded, Sometimes it sounds like 
“states rights,” and the civil rights bill is 
gutted. Sometimes it sounds like “economy,” 
and foreign aid is gutted. Above all, it sounds 
like a young child (Congress) trying to prove 
its independence of its parents (Ike) by 
threatening to run away from home (re- 
sponsibility). We can only hope that men 
like Henry Kissinger (Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy) will, each in his own line, 
bring us and our Congressmen to a realiza- 
tion of what we are doing before Russia does 
the job for us 

Betty C. HoGe 

Baltimore 


Ronald Knox 
Sir 

Your Sept. 2 obituary on Monsignor Ron- 
ald Knox was heart-warming. He was a truly 
great man 





Joun J. RAINEY 
Troy, N.Y. 
Sir 
Agreed that “all identity discs in heaven ‘ 

ure marked RC,” but with all respect to the 

late Monsignor Knox, his Protestant brethren 
think it means Redeemed Christian. The 

Jew wears his happily as one of the Returned 
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Florida’s year ‘round “good living” helps 


you recruit every type of skilled manpower! 


Florida is “preferred’’ by skilled 
workers and technicians the coun- 
try over. Industry locating here 
automatically has a corner on the 
“cream” of the American labor 
market! 

Twelve months in the year, the 
Sunshine State offers unlimited 
opportunities for healthful, after- 
hours relaxation and fun. It’s 


YEAR 'ROUND LAND 


= | 





= a 
i 


a? 


When you investigate business advantages 
bring the family for a fun-packed holiday 


a “zest-of-living’” bonus that no 
business with skilled-manpower 
recruiting problems can afford 
to overlook. 

1956 alone, more than 400 
new industrial plants set up shop 
in Florida. Doesn't that indicate 
a Florida move for you? A sound 
preliminary step is to send the 


In 


coupon below; mail it now. 


OF GOOD LIVING 






Li . 
| 
Yj 
Florida's Industrial Service Division 


offers confidential 


obtaining information about com- 


assistance in 


munities, taxes, transportation, and 
other factors in selecting plant sites 


Send coupon for full details now! 





Outdoor living all year long— 
that’s part of Florida's lure for the 
skilled labor you want! 





Water means recreation plus deep- 


water ports and low-cost transportation. 








Fun afloat 
need want to live in Florida! 


Families thrive 


friendly governments are two big reasons! 


another reason the people you 






. 80 do factories! Favorable taxes, 


COLOR-PHOTO BOOKLETS 


Simply mail the coupon 








Florida Devek 


: 3700-14 Caldwell lahassee 






Florida 


Please send Florida Industrial Folder 


Florida Vacation Guide 


Name 








Don't be Vague...say Haig & Haig » aren 


“Flalf empty,” says the pessimist... 


“Half full.” says the optimist... 


“Time to order more Haig & Haig Pinch,” 


says the thoughtful host, 


VIUSKY,.86.8 PROOF % RENFIELD IMPORTERS ITO N ¥ 





_——— 





Chosen, while the Buddhist feels he has 
Realized Contentment. For the Hindu it 
simply indicates he is a Reincarnation Candi 
date until he has Reached Completion 

HENRIETTA N. CARUTHERS 
Bellefonte, Pa 


Don't Go Near the Water 


Sir 
Your Sept reference to September Morn 

(“about as innocuous as the White Rock 

virl”) was apt. That once chunky nude, the 


White Rock girl, peering into the drink, has 
evolved into a slim-hipped, lissome thing 
with a new hairdo and delicate, almost bovy- 
ish proportions—an interesting example of an 
old-fashioned trademark evolving with public 





- =i - mIES 
TRAVELERS CHEQ 


yy spend 
money only you can i 





Miss Wuitre Rock THEN (1924)... “s 


ae ok 


reese Tee 


bol Awecice 








What Kohinoor is to diamonds 





IKON 


. 
taste and changing times. Seldom does onc is to cameras 


see the White Rock girl in her innocent 


| & 
nudity. No, sir! She's enveloped in drapery, | 
her bosom covered and a self-conscious smirk | - oP . 
on her face. The bluenoses have obviousls oS é 
oncabt, b> ws 
le 
. FG 





AND Now 


complained, and the company has probably 
ordered little White Rock to put on her 
underwea 

WiLiiam Ropcers 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y 


@ For old and new mix misses, see cuts. 
Ep. 









Two Kinds? 
ou 

We welcome Trve’s high-level handling of 
the important story of the Ben-Gurion-Gold- 
mann ideological dispute. You have helped to 
illuminate Zionism as an issue of concern 


Zeiss Ikon Contaflex, 
now in four models from 


WORLD FAMOUS ZEISS IKON 


to men of all faiths. However, Ben-Gurion’s $153, at leading dealers -F CAMERAS ARE PRECISION - 
and Goldmann’s “prestige” may be high Send for booklet MADE IN WEST GERMANY 


among Zionists, but your reference to it as 
high among “Jews” is dubious. Most Jews 


: CARL ZEISS INC., 485 FIFTH AVE. + NEW YORK 
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Yup! And you'll save hats 
full of moncy. Fred B. 
Triplett of Hillsboro, 
Texas, savs, “To gain the 
most working time, scat- 





tered operations on farms 
and ranches should be 
geared to the plane. It pays key 
well co make a plane like the Cessna 172 a 
standard part of your equipment,” 


Mr. Triplett should know. He is a past president 
of the National Flying Farmers-.Association, He 


flew his Cessna 172 into 36 states and 3 provinces 





of ¢ sda seeing how farmers and ranchers saved 
moncy by flying. (Most of them flew Cessnas! 


Who can’t brush 
their teeth 
3 times a day? 


You can... in fact, you must. 
There is no substitute for that vital 
noon brushing. Your dentist will 

tell you! 

The new Dr, West's Karry-Kit 
makes “away from home” brushing 
easy. Carry it like a pocket comb. 
Inside its re-usable, water-repellent 
case, you'll find a carry-size Germ- 
Fighter Toothbrush and tube of 
Colgate Dental Cream. Keep a 
Karry-Kit in your office desk. Yout 
choice of colors and designs. Only 
98¢ at your favorite drug counter. 


DR. WEST'S 


KARRY-KIT 


12 








Flying the Cessna 172 is as easy as driving. With 
Cessna Land-O-Matic landing gear, you just 
and park 


drive it up in the air drive down... 


your Cessna 172 as casy as a car 


Your Cessna dealer will teach you to fly when 
you order a 172. (He's in Yellow Pages of phone 
book Take the wheel of this amazing new 
drive-it-yourself airplane. The Cessna 172 is 
priced at $8,975 Cwith 
std. equip f.a.f “y 

Wichita Or write Yale 
Cessna Aircrate Co., CSSHM 
Dept. WT-7, Wichita, 
Kansas, 


inquire about Cessna Lease Plans. 





OUT IN FRONT 
WITH THE 


WORLD'S TOP GOLFERS 


PLAY THE NEW ’57 
WILSON STAFF 





] are indifferent or hostile to Zionism. We 


reject the “Jewish” nationalism of Zionism 
and hold that Judaism is a religious faith of 
universal values 
CLARENCE L. COLEMAN Jr. 
President 
American Council for Judaism 
Chicago 
Sir 
Your article emphasizing a fallacy of 
“two kinds of Jews” was nothing better 
than food for thought for anti-Semites and 
Communists 
Susan C. Turick 
Brooklyn 
Sir 
You have left the impression with some 
that there are only two kinds of Jews; a vast 
majority of Jews are of a third kind—not Zi- 
onists at all, but, on the contrary, patriotic, 
contented citizens of the countries in which 
they live, and whose religion is Judaism 
THEODORE NAMAN 
Houston 


Sir 
Can a Zionist be a true American? 


A. S. AYISH 
Toledo 


Cosseting Cozzens 
Sir 

Your Sept. 2 article about Mr, Cozzens is 
most interesting, but why does he look so 
glum? Certainly he has much for which to 
be grateful. If he has achieved so well his 
desire to be away from people and financial 
(at least) success, surely this should bring 
about a bit of a glow to his countenance? 

ANN JAMES 

Santa Cruz, Calif 


Sir 

That Cozzens fellow is certainly remark- 
able. Snob, introvert, hermit—all this, and 
a proud Anglo-Saxon blueblood too. Do you 
think poor greaseballs like me will ever be 
able to appreciate the genius of this man? 

MEYER PERLOW 

Boston 


Sir 
Could it be that Cozzens, like so many of 
us, has feelings of insecurity and self-doubt 
that he attempts to conceal by his profession 
of superiority ? 
Cuarctes W. HuGcues 
Arlington, Va 


Civil & Other Rights (Contd.} 
Sir: 

Why is it that Time has not seen fit to 
print any account of the recent race incidents 
in Chicago, in which some 30 persons were 
injured? If these had occurred in Mississippi, 
Time would have given its usual lengthy, 
distorted account 

Bert H. Jones 
McComb, Miss 


Sir 
When I failed to see full coverage of the 
Levittown, Pa, riot, I began to wonder why 
If this incident had happened in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., wouldn’t you have carried it? 
T. C. ALMon 
Decatur, Ala 


The Morals of Integration 
Sir 

As a practicing Roman Catholic, I must 
say that I have nothing but contempt for 
those ungracious, unsympathetic remarks 
made by a Vatican spokesman against Arch- 
bishop Rummel’s views on integrating whites 
and Negroes |Aug. 19]. What New Orleans’ 
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“T know I need more Life Insurance, 
but how can I afford it?” 


™ 
H AVE you ever had this thought? Have you ever won- a \ ~ 


dered how your wife could keep the family together if 
something should happen to you? This question faces most : 
men while their children are growing up. ~~ 
We believe that you will find the answer to this — bos 
in the Metropolitan Family Income Plan. This plan is de 


signed to furnish the extra income needed to take care of Naas | te 
your children until they have finished their education or are 





























getting started in life. The plan combines regular insurance y , 

with a special income provision which can be fitted to your \ 

particular circumstances and family needs. Here are some 

of its important features: \ 
1. You choose the amount of monthly income needed 
$100 a month, $200, $300 or more. 


2. If you should die at any time within 20 years— while 
your children are growing up—the Metropolitan Fam- 
ily Income Plan will provide the income you arrange 
to be paid to your family each month for the remainder 
of the 20 years. Then the face amount of the policy will 


be paid in cash. Zz 
3. If you should live beyond the 20 years, when the in- a 


a” 


come provision is no longer in effect, your family will 
still have continuing protection for the face amount of A 
the policy. 

For your own peace of mind, why not get the complete 
details of the Family Income Plan from your Metropolitan 
Representative? He will be more than happy to explain it 
to you, and demonstrate that .. . 

Metropolitan service is as local as Main Street... 
as close as your phone 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorkK 10, N. Y. 












OMPANY 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE C 





COPYRIGHT 1957 
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ATTENTION... coteire reve 


NYGEN.. 


gives you 

more recaps 
for lowest 

cost-per-mile 


When your fleet rolls on General Truck Tires 
built with exclusive NYGEN Cord, you 
can be sure you’re getting every possible 
penny of profit-mileage. 


Toughest, strongest cord material ever fabricated, 
NYGEN delivers far in excess of normal original 
mileage plus more and safer recaps than 
ever dreamed possible. 


Begin today to cut tire costs and boost profit mileage 
with miracle NYGEN! 


specify GENERAL fires 


on your new equipment 





Trucks are America’s Right Hand! 











Archbishop Rummel has blinded himself to 
is the difference between the order of essences 
and the order of existence. In other words, 
a moral decree from His Excellency's dais is 
one thing and_ practicing the decree in a 
classroom of hostile races is another thing. 
Maurice pu QuESNAY 
New Orleans 


Sir: 

Apart from other considerations, who de- 
cides whether there shall be integration or 
not in American schools: the Supreme Court, 
the U.S. Government, or the Pope? Since 
when has the U.S. permitted interference in 
its affairs by the head of a foreign state? 

G. H. Linpsey 
New York City 


Getting High on High 
Sir: 

Your Aug. 26 article “Drys v. Wets” 
quoted four National Airlines stewardesses 
who brought in a petition to a congressional 
committee asking that drinking be continued 
on our airlines. Testimony was also sub- 
mitted to the Senate aviation subcommittee 
by the airline pilots who strongly supported 
the bill to ban the serving of liquor on com 
mercial flights. There are usually two sides 
to a question 

(THE Rev.) Georce WERNER 
The Saugerties Methodist Church 
Saugerties, N.Y 
Sir 

Your article failed to report my reasons 
for introducing a bill to prohibit the service 
and consumption of alcoholic beverages on 
airplanes; the bill’s intent is to provide 
greater safety for passengers on aircraft 

Strom THURMOND 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir 

Why doesn’t Senator Strom Thurmond 
worry more about the social problems of 
South Carolina rather than alleged “flying 
saloons”? 

BRENDA HEIMAN 


Harvey GOopFRIEND 
San Diego 


For Crying Out Lewd 
Sir 

I certainly don’t condemn the editors or 
staff of Confidential for publishing such a 
magazine; it’s the old story of supply and 
demand, Since John Q. Public sops up such 
questionable material, why not put the John 
Q. Publics on trial? 

Hosart E. Prai 
Los Altos, Calif. 
Sir: 

For crying out lewd! Don’t get trashful, 
please. Leave the stories like the Confiden- 
tial trial to the tabloids and bring us only 
the good ones we are used to reading from 
your magazine 

Hans L. HEIMANN 
Providence 
Sir: 

Re your Aug. 26 story on Confidential and 
Hollywood: please be more careful in future 
about associations. It isn’t that those of us 
in publicity object so much to your flat 
Statement, “Tips for stories were handed 


the Meades ... by a shadowy legion of 
informants who ranged from call girls and 
pressagents . . .” It’s just that our wives are 


asking, if we are in this classification, how 
come our take home pay is so little? 
STAN Morris 
Press Information 
American Broadcasting Co. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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Take a tip from Gainsborough 


- and wear blue. Not that your portrait in blue will be copied by students two hundred years 
hence. But today, blues once again come into their own, especially suits by Society Brand. Because 
Society Brand has taken classic blues and touched them with new handsomeness and distinction. 

And when you add the perfection of Society Brand tailoring to these deep blues... and the soft- 
spoken elegance of premium fabrics ... you have a blue suit that will be easily the busiest blue in 
your wardrobe. A word to Society Brand, Chicago, will bring your store’s name. 


: 70100 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 












Of the major business 
only Royal M°Bee is cutting 
i 
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Royal Precision General Purpose Electronic Computer—compact, mobile, low 


in cost . . . brings high-speed computation directly to the operator's desk. 





machines companies... 
automation down to size 





Royal Robotyper—automatic operator for 
a battery of electric typewriters. 





Keysort Tabulating Punch-complete, com- 


pact punched - card processing machine, 





Royal Electric Typewriter—the world’s 


most advanced office writing machine. 


with machines and methods which are 
servants of your people, not their masters 


Today, from Royal McBee, comes a new and needed concept of data process- 
ing which is dramatically cutting down the size, the cost, the complexities of 
modern office automation. This practical concept is now brought to life in a 
whole family of machines and methods designed to fit every business . . . a 
family of highly flexible equipment, from electric typewriters to electronic 


computers, to speed the flow of information required to run a successful 


business in today’s fast-moving economy. 


Automation gets a new look as Royal 
McBee offers 1) machines and meth- 
ods adaptable and affordable to 
companies of all sizes; 2) machines 
and methods which fit your business 
as it stands ... as it grows; 3) office 
automation designed to serve your 
present personnel. 

The power behind this promise com- 
bines 1) Royal's half-century of lead- 
ership in the manufacture of type- 
writers; 2) McBee’s 25 years of 
pioneering in advanced accounting 
methods; 3) a vigorous research and 
development program staffed by 
one of the nation’s most versatile 
pools of scientific and engineering 
talent. 


Royal McBee’s resources include 


ROYAL 


1) over 12,000 employees; 2) domes- 
tic manufacturing plants at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Athens, Ohio, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Ogden, Utah; 3) inter- 
national plants in Canada, Mexico, 
Holland and West Germany; 4) dis- 
tribution in more than 100 countries; 
5) over 200 sales-service centers in 
the U. S. alone. 


Present Royal McBee products, by 
adding new speed and flexibility to 
your office operations, can today 
give you true modern management 
control of your business. They will 
be joined by others in the months 
ahead .. . new machines and meth- 
ods to augment the low-cost, adapt- 
able office automation which Royal 
McBee now offers. 


VCBEE 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Port Chester, N.Y. Royal electric, standard and portable type- 
writers; Robotyper, Roytype typewriter supplies; McBee Keysort punched cards and 
data processing machines; Royal Precision electronic computers and data processors; 


McBee accounting records, equipment and methods. 


$10,000 MORE LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION ON 
A “DO-IT-YOURSELF” BUDGET! Today. many of the 
most prudent budget-stretchers—like the amateur paper 
hanger—are finding they can afford New York Life’s mod- 
ern Whole Life insurance. At a low premium cost, Whole 
Life assures immediate cash for your wife and children, 
should you die. While Whole Life continues to 


build cash values available for an emergency. What's more, 


you live, 


when you retire and no longer need insurance protection, 
it can pay you a monthly income for life! Premiums are low 


_—~ 


a 





because Whole Life’s $10,000 minimum face amount per- 
mits savings that are passed to you. If you're age 35. for 
example, monthly premium for $10,000 of W hole Life is 
only $20.80 ($20.05 under Check-O-Matic®)—less divi- 
dends you may apply. See your New York Life agent for 
details or write direct to this address. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. T-31, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 
320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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A letter from 
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HREE. weeks ago Time’s editors 

began planning coverage of one of 
the year’s biggest news stories: the 
opening of schools in the South. Alerts 
were sent to a score of bureau and 
stringer correspondents (local news- 
men who report for Time); preliminary 
reports streamed back to New York, 
and red circles appeared on the maps. 

North Carolina, representing a sig- 
nificant integration breakthrough in 
the Solid South, was obviously a key 
state. While stringers covered Char- 
slotte and Greensboro, Atlanta Bureau 
*Chief Harry Johnston flew to Winston- 
Salem with responsibility for reporting 
statewide developments. 

Tennessee also demanded coverage. 
While Tre stringers kept a close eye 
on Clinton, last year’s trouble spot, 
Chicago Bureau Correspondent Burt 
Meyers landed in Nashville, began pre- 
paring for the opening of Nashville 
schools this week. 

In Kentucky, state militiamen were 
called out last year to keep the peace 
in coal-mining Sturgis. What would 
happen in Sturgis this year? Chicago 
Bureau Correspondent Harrison Lilly 
was there to report. 

Arkansas was a question mark. 
There seemed little reason to expect 
trouble. But Tume’s Washington bu- 
reau reported disquieting rumors about 
the plans of Arkansas’ Governor Orval 
Faubus. To Little Rock went Chicago 
Bureau Correspondent Jack Olsen, an 
old Arkansas hand (he reported the 
story of Arkansas’ industrial develop- 
ment, Time, March 11, and the cover 
story of Senator John McClellan, 
Tre, May 27). In a pet cliché of Gov- 
ernor Faubus, a stitch in time saved 
nine. Olsen was one of the first out-of- 
state newsmen to arrive in Little Rock, 
the only one present when the militia 
clanked into the city. 

For the dramatic, wide-ranging re- 
sults of Trwe’s bureau and stringer 
reporting, see the first five pages of 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





DON CRAVENS—UFE 


TIME’S OLSEN & FAUBUS (RIGHT) 


IKITA Khrushchev’s latest side- 

kick and fixer is an enigmatic Ar- 
menian who is Soviet Communism’s 
big-time businessman. To find out 
all it could about Trader Mikoyan, 
Time tracked down men who had 
bargained with him from Hong Kong 
to Marseille, ranging from U.S. am- 
bassadors to Germans who dealt with 
him during the days of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. One of the directors of 
Rome’s Armenian Pontifical College 
insists that Armenians everywhere, 
Communist or anti-Communist, gen- 
erally admire him as a “man with a 
head on his shoulders.’’ Diplomats, de- 
fectors, Russian specialists in ten capi- 
tals from Bonn to Beirut, and Chicago 
businessmen who met Mikoyan on his 
1936 U.S. trip—all were interviewed 
for the cover story; see FoREIGN News, 
The Survivor. 


Y conservative estimate, one in ev- 
ery 100 people in the world is 
schizophrenic. But the psychiatric pro- 
fession is itself schizophrenic in its ap- 


proach to treatment—divided between 


schools that seek the cause and cure of 
the disease either in the emotions or in 
physical-chemical conditions. When 
2,000 of the world’s leading psychia- 
trists assembled in Zurich last week 
for the Second International Congress 
for Psychiatry, Tre’s Medicine Edi- 
tor Gilbert Cant was there, to listen to 
their latest findings on the urgent prob- 
lem of mental illness. For his report, 
see Mepictne, Meeting on the Mind, 
The Big Sleep and Schizophrenics 
International, 
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How business uses the telephone 
to step up sales and service 





FOLLOW UP INQUIRIES. A Pittsburgh iron manufacturer INVITE CUSTOMERS TO CALL COLLECT. A Richmond, Va., 
gives fast, personal service on inquiries from out of parts distributor asked all his dealers to telephone their 
town. They are answered immediately—by telephone. orders collect. In a very short time, business amounting 
Recently, sixteen out-of-town calls brought $3450 in orders. to more than $2600 has been traced to out-of-town calls. 





CALL CUSTOMERS BETWEEN VISITS. Salesmen for a Chicago MAKE APPOINTMENTS IN ADVANCE. Salesmen for a 
jewelry wholesaler—one of the nation’s largest—call out- Seattle electrical equipment manufacturer telephone out- 
of-town customers regularly between trips. Personal con- of-town prospects before going to see them. This idea 
tact is maintained. And many sales are closed by telephone. helps six men cover 800,000 square miles of sales territory. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


“7 
Whatever you make, whatever you sell, we'd Ma Ce. 
¢ Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


like to show you how the planned use of the tele- : ; 
' First Each Added 

3 Minutes Minute 

Pittsburgh to Cleveland 60¢ 15¢ 


Just call your Bell Telephone business office. A Cliicazo' to. SE: Louis 90¢ o5¢ 


F P - For example: 
yhone can save time and money in your business, 
I J ) 


representative will visit you at your convenience. Richmond to Newark 95¢ 25¢ 
Seattle to San Francisco $140 40¢ 


New Orleans to New York $190 50¢ 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM , 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 
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THE NATION 
Pains of History 


Through the U.S. South ran the sight 
and sound, the pain and glory of historic 
sociological change. Where racism had 
been growing roots ever since the first 
slaves for the British colonies arrived in 
1619, more Negro children began going to 
school in the same classrooms with white 
children. As is often the case in such mo- 
ments of history, the worst and the best 
in man—hate and human charity, stu- 
pidity and wisdom—came out before the 
world, 

There were the raucous curses of a fat 
Kentucky harridan and the horrid spit of 
a North Carolina fanatic. But there was 
the fine, quiet dignity of a pretty, besieged 
Negro girl in Charlotte, and the warm and 
courageous heart of a gentle, white-haired 
woman in Little Rock. Where men and 
women of good will and good sense pre- 
vailed, the difficult, tradition-shattering, 
inevitable change moved on. 

It was where another kind of man held 
power that the worst trouble came. In 
Arkansas, a slightly sophisticated hillbilly 
named Orval Faubus took hapless note of 
his power as governor and forcibly kept 
the Negro children out of Little Rock’s 
Central High School. There was no rea- 
sonable explanation for Governor Faubus’ 





Associated Press 
OrvaL Fausus, Preservator | 
Against stupidity and hate . 





Associated Press 


EvizABeTH Eckrorp at Litre Rock’s CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
. . . stand wisdom and charity. 


highhanded action, except that he hoped 
to make political capital for himself. But 
in the long run, he could not hope to win. 
He was face to face with the power of the 
U.S. Government, and that Government 
could not possibly ignore or withdraw in 
the face of Faubus’ challenge to its courts, 
to law and simple decency. More than 
that, he and all who fought at his side 
were face to face with the power of justice 
and the course of history. 


THE SOUTH 
Making a Crisis in Arkansas 


In a shaded, peaceful residential dis- 
trict near Central High School in Little 
Rock, Ark., nine Negro children quietly 
laid out their best clothes for the next 
morning. It was the eve of school inte- 
gration in Little Rock. City police, who 
had checked carefully and found no 
hint of trouble, followed routine patrols 
through the quiet streets. Then, at 9 p.m., 
Little Rock came awake with a shock: 
a National Guard unit, 150 strong, with 
M-1s, carbines and billies, churned up 
to the darkened high school in trucks, 
halftracks and jeeps. They unloaded tear- 
gas bombs, fixed bayonets, sealed off all 
doors, and set up a perimeter defense 
around the grounds—while a red-haired 
cigar-chomper named Sherman T. Clin- 





ger, in the uniform of an Air National 
Guard major general, took over the prin- 
cipal’s office as a command post. 

What had happened? Little Rock soon 
got an answer—of sorts. At 10:05 p.m. 
Arkansas’ Democratic Governor Orval 
Faubus, a backwoods politician turned 
Dapper Dan (see box), marched into the 
studio of station KTHV for a television 
appearance he had scheduled within the 
hour. Cried Faubus: “Now that a federal 
court has ruled that no further litigation 
is possible before the forcible integration 
of Negroes and whites in Central High 
School tomorrow, the evidence of discord, 
anger and resentment has come to me 
from so many sources as to become a 
deluge!’ To hear Faubus tell it, Little 
Rock was indeed on the brink of riot: 
outraged white mothers were prepared to 
march on the school at 6 a.m.:; caravans 
of indignant white citizens even then were 
converging on Little Rock from all over 
Arkansas. And Little Rock stores, de- 
clared the governor, were selling out of 
knives, “mostly to Negro youths.” An- 
nounced Faubus: “Units of the National 
Guard have been, and are now being, 
mobilized with the mission to maintain 
or restore the peace and good order of 
this community.” 

The Faubus version of crisis in Little 
Rock was open to immediate doubt. Ar- 
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kansas does not have a record of racial 
violence: the state university at Fayette- 
ville was quietly integrated in 1948; dur- 
ing the very week that Little Rock was 
supposed to explode, three other Arkan- 
sas communities—Ozark, Fort Smith and 
Van Buren—integrated without a mur- 
mur. Furthermore. bus integration is a 
statewide fact, and Little Rock’s white 
and Negro citizens have become accus- 
tomed to their Negro policemen. 

And a Shaggy Dog. Looking toward 
school integration, the Little Rock school 
board and Superintendent of Schools Vir- 
gil Blossom had set up a gradual, care- 
fully selective. seven-year plan specifical- 
ly aimed at “the least amount of integra- 
tion spread over the longest period of 
time.” As recently as last April, two new 
school-board members were overwhelm- 
ingly elected with their support of the 
integration plan as the chief issue. The 
Little Rock school board had selected the 
nine Negro children carefully, considering 
intelligence, achievement, conduct. health 
—even the shade of their skins. 


When the dawn of integration day 
came, the Faubus fabric was even more 
tattered. His early-morning “March of 
the Mothers” at Central High found only 
15 curious bystanders—and one shaggy 
dog. A check of 21 Little Rock stores 
disclosed no run whatever on knives or 
pistols. And the only “caravans” con- 
verging on Little Rock were those of 
National Guard reinforcements called in 
by Orval Faubus. 

The scene outside Central High School 
was anything but violent. After a classic 
tradition, high-school boys stood around 
ogling high-school girls—who were, in 
turn, ogling the young National Guards- 
men. A handiul of women began singing 
Dixie, faded dismally out before finishing. 
At top count, about 4oo people appeared 
and, as one Arkansan told newsmen, “Be- 
fore you boys get the wrong idea, remem- 
ber there's 110,000 Little Rock people 
that ain't here.’ The nine previously ac- 
cepted Negro students did not show up; 
they had been asked by the stunned 
school board to stay at home until the 


Faubus-fashioned crisis could be straight- 
ened out. 

"Integration Must Begin." The first 
straightening was done by a tiny (5 ft. 
t in., 140 Ibs.) U.S. district judge named 
Ronald Davies, who had arrived in Little 
Rock from Fargo, N. Dak. only nine 
days before to take the bench of a judge 
who had retired. Curt, cool Judge Davies, 
52, son of a small-town North Dakota’ 
newspaper editor, got his law at George- 
town University, and practiced in Grand 
Forks (pop. 32,500) until President Eisen- 
hower appointed him to the bench in 
1955. Davies took just six minutes to 
order the school board to go ahead with 
its plans despite Governor Faubus. Said 
he: “Integration must begin forthwith!” 

Fewer than roo people (not counting 
reporters, pupils and militiamen) were out- 
side Central High when the test came. 
Most of the Negro children came in a 
group, accompanied by adults, and left 
quietly when told by a National Guards- 
man that “Governor Faubus has placed 
this school off limits to Negroes.” But 


HILLBILLY, SLIGHTLY SOPHISTICATED 
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RVAL EUGENE Fausus (rhymes with raw buss) was born 

47 years ago in a rough-cut plank cabin near Greasy 
Creek, so far back in the Ozarks of northwest Arkansas that 
the first paved road to the outside world was not completed 


“until 1949, when Orval Faubus was a state highway commis- 


sioner. He trapped skunk and muskrat to help his family 
scratch out a living from their hill farm, and trudged five 
miles a day to a one-room country school. Eager for book 
learning, he finally managed to graduate from Huntsville 
High School when he was 24, three years after he married 
plain, amiable Alta Haskins. In 1935 he enrolled at the now- 
defunct Commonwealth College, a Communist-front school 
at Mena (pop. 4,500) in the western part of the state. He 
stayed only a few weeks—long enough, he said later, to get a 
hold on Commonwealth’s slant. It was also long enough to 
get him elected president of the student body. 

Faubus crawled through the Depression years as a stu- 
dent, a country schoolteacher, an itinerant farm laborer. a 
lumberjack. In 1938 he was elected circuit clerk and recorder 
for Huntsville (income from fees about $2,300 a year), the 
first of his long series of political jobs. He enlisted in the 
infantry in 1942, went through Officer Candidate School. 
served 392 days under fire in the ETO with the National 
Guard 35th Division, came home a major. He promptly 
got himself appointed acting postmaster of Huntsville 
(pop. 1,150), resigned after he bought a scraggly Hunts- 
ville weekly, the Madison County Record (circ. 3,100), 
which he still runs. 


Lucky “Smear” 

In 1948 Faubus threw himself behind Sid McMath’s cam- 
paign. for governor, delivered Madison County. McMath 
named him to the highway commission (an unsalaried job), 
made him a $5,000-a-year administrative assistant after he 
delivered the hill country again in 1950, and after Faubus 
complained; “I’m broke. I need a payin’ job.” A McMath 
aide recalls the first time he saw Faubus: “He came down 
here in a $10 suit that ended somewhere north of his socks. 
He was chewing a matchstick, and I hardly ever saw him 
after that without a matchstick or a straw in his mouth.” 

When Faubus decided to move up in real politics, he got a 
weird political break. In 1954 he filed for the Democratic 


nomination for governor (means election in Arkansas) and 
found himself facing a Communist-association charge. from 
Governor Francis A. Cherry, who knew about those old 
days at Commonwealth College. Faubus panicked, lied; he 
declared publicly that he had never gone to the school. When 
Cherry proved it, Faubus admitted everything, said he went 
there because it was the only school a poor boy with one pair 
of pants could go to, had left when he found out what kind 
of place it was. In 1954, the year of revulsion against 
McCarthyism, the ‘incident in liberal-reaching Arkansas 
became a Faubus asset. Certified liberals, including Arkan- 
sas’ segregationist Senator William Fulbright, rushed to 
Faubus’ side to defend him against Cherry’s “smear.” 
Faubus upset Governor Cherry. 


No More Matchsticks 


In his first three years in office he won a reputation as an 
Arkansas-style progressive. He increased taxes, got more 
money for schools and highways, joined up with Winthrop 
Rockefeller to create a state industrial development com- 
mission. As a product of the hill country (where there are 
few Negroes), he had no background of race prejudice. In 
his successful campaign for re-election in 1956, against an 
avowed segregationist, he came out mildly against enforced 
integration, but won strong support from Negroes for his 
moderation. His friends thought he was just playing a vote- 
trading game last year when he backed anti-integration 
measures (including a commission to preserve the “sover- 
eignty” of Arkansas). He needed the votes of segregationist 
legislators for his sales-tax bill. 

But Orval Faubus was changing. No longer a matchstick 
chewer, no longer in pants that ended north of his socks. 
he became a well-dressed fellow, took to dark suits with a 
white handkerchief sticking out of the breast pocket. He still 
spouted clichés (“A stitch in time . . .”; “An ounce of pre- 
vention . . ."") and he still called the militia the me-lish-ee, 
but he talked big about running for a third term (which no 
Arkansas governor has had since 1905) and even acted as if 
he would like to move into bigger political hills. Said one 
observer of Orval Faubus’ disastrous grandstanding in Little 
Rock last week: “It seems to be a case of a little sophistica- 
tion being a dangerous thing.” 
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Francis Miller—Lirt 
U.S. Jupce Davies 
Integrate! 





little Elizabeth Eckford, 15, stepped alone 
from a bus at the corner of 14th and 
Park Streets. In a neat cotton dress, 
bobby-sox and ballet slippers, she walked 
straight to the National Guard line on 
the sidewalk. The Guardsmen raised their 
rifles, keeping her out. 

Elizabeth, clutching tight at her note- 
book, began a long, slow walk down the 
two blocks fronting the school. She turned 
once to try the line again—and again the 
rifles came up. A militia major shielded 
her from the crowd, escorted her to a bus- 
stop bench, left her. “Go home, you burr 
head,” rasped an adult voice. Elizabeth 
sat dazed as the crowd moved in. Then 
Mrs. Grace Lorch, wife of a Little Rock 
schoolteacher, sat down on the bench and 
slipped her arm around the child’s shoul- 
ders. “This is just a little girl,” she cried 
at the crowd. “Next week you'll all be 
ashamed of yourselves.” 

After 35 minutes a bus finally pulled up. 
Mrs. Lorch took Elizabeth's arm and 
shoved through the crowd. “I’m just wait- 
ing for one of you to touch me,” said she. 
“I’m just aching to punch somebody in 
the nose.” The crowd gave way before the 
white-haired woman and the little girl— 
and that was about as close as Little Rock 
came all week to Orval Faubus’ manu- 
factured ‘‘violence.” 

An Anemic Case. From then on the 
controversy swirled off into a storm of 
legal maneuvers, press conferences and 
telegrams (the National Guardsmen got 
so bored doing nothing that they finally 
turned to threatening Northern newsmen 
with arrest for “inciting to violence,” i.e., 
reporting the story). Orval Faubus fired 
off a wild-eyed message to the President 
of the U.S.: he thought his telephone 
lines were being tapped: he was sure that 
Federal authorities were plotting to ar- 
rest him; the situation in Little Rock 
“grows more explosive by the hour.” To 
ward off all invaders, Orval Faubus de- 
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ployed his militia around his white- 
pillared executive mansion, disappeared 
from public view like a feudal baron 
under siege. 

All the while, hard-bitten little Judge 
Davies was steering a carefully legal 
course and refusing to back water by so 
much as an inch. Clearing the way for 
possible future Government action against 
Faubus (see The Law), Davies ordered 
U.S. enforcement agencies to start collect- 
ing the facts behind Faubus’ defiance. At 
a weekend hearing Davies flicked aside a 
new petition for delay by the Little Rock 
school authorities. Said he, coldly: “The 
testimony and arguments this morning 
were, in my judgment, as anemic as the 
petition itself... In an organized society 
there can be nothing but ultimate con- 
fusion and chaos if court decrees are flout- 
ed, whatever the pretext.” His reaffirmed 
order to Little Rock: integrate. 

The Preservator. Why had Orval Fau- 
bus created the crisis? For one thing, 
Faubus recently began talking about run- 
ning for a third term in a state that tra- 
ditionally frowns on three terms for a 
governor. He needed a dramatic issue, 
and he needed the red-neck votes of seg- 
regationist eastern Arkansas. Beyond that, 
there were indications that Faubus was 
being used by segregationist politicians in 
the South. From Georgia’s raucous Gov- 
ernor Marvin Griffin, who spoke at a Lit- 
tle Rock dinner last month, came loud 
praise for the Arkansas “preservator of 
the peac At almost the very moment 
that Griffin used that pretentious sole- 
cism, Faubus was using exactly the same 
word to describe himself. 

But in Orval Faubus’ own state he was 
far from being acclaimed. For the first 
time in years; Little Rock's rival news- 





*% “Preservator’ is a modish term in Ku Klux 
Klan meetings in some parts of the South, gen- 
erally relating to something Christlike. 
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papers agreed in denouncing Faubus’ fol- 
ly, Arkansas’ conservative Senator John 


McClellan was carefully noncommittal 
about the wisdom of Faubus’ action. Ar- 
kansas’ liberal Senator William Ful- 


bright, a wholehearted Faubus support- 
er in the past, refused to answer his 
phone, packed up his bags and took off 
for London and a meeting of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. The officers of 
adopted Arkansan Winthrop Rockefel- 
ler’s industry-seeking Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission said _private- 
ly that Faubus had seriously hurt their 
cause. Said Little Rock’s Mayor Wood- 
row Wilson Mann: “The only effect of 
his action is to create tensions where none 
existed.” 

By week's end kids at Central High 
School, who were ready to accept inte- 
gration until they were goaded by rabble- 
rousers, were getting tired of the foolish- 
ness. ‘We don’t need troops here,” said 
a Central sophomore. “They are sup- 
posed to keep the peace, but they 
push us around too much. If you want 
to stand on the sidewalk and look at 
somebody, the guards push us back.” 
Cried a grey-haired woman: “Hey, kid, 
why don’t you keep quiet?” Replied 
the boy: “Because I don’t want to. 
It’s a free country, lady.” 


Advance in North Carolina 


Wedged between fire-snorting South 
Carolina and adamant Virginia, North 
Carolina offered a rare chance for school 
integration to break into the Solid South 
—or to blow off the roof. Last week Negro 
and white children began attending school 
together in Greensboro (pop. 87,100), 
Charlotte (pop. 158,800) and Winston- 
Salem (pop. 115,800). And, thanks to 


careful advance planning, a strong gov- 
ernor and purposeful law enforcement, the 
roof stayed on. 

The North Carolina school plan, en- 
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GUARDSMEN AT ARKANSAS’ EXECUTIVE MANSION 
Segregate! 
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dorsed by Governor Luther H. (for Hart- 
well) Hodges was actually designed to 
minimize integration while appearing to 
satisfy the Supreme Court’s desegregation 
order. It gave the state’s 172 local boards 
complete authority over assigning individ- 
ual students to the public schools. Many a 
segregationist who had supported the plan 
was shocked when the Greensboro, Char- 
lotte and Winston-Salem boards decided 
last July to integrate—on a highly selec- 
tive basis. With some Negro leaders help- 
ing screen applicants, strict standards were 
set up, eé.g., to be accepted in white 
schools, Negro pupils must live nearer to 
them than to their old schools, have top 
grades, be socially adaptable. Of 40 appli- 
cants, Charlotte accepted only four, 


Greensboro took six out of seven, and 





Puri, Counts 
"Spit on her,'' a woman 


Winston-Salem three out of six (two of 
the successful applicants later withdrew). 

To Uphold, Not Upset. No sooner had 
the three school boards acted than the 
pressures began building toward a blowofi. 
Fiery crosses burned at night near Char- 
lotte. A hooded Klansman promised to 
“muster 50,000 men by the time schools 
begin to open.” Fanatic John Kasper of 
New Jersey roared into Greensboro, 
Charlotte and Winston-Salem, harangued 
his followers to drive school-board mem- 
bers to “nervous breakdowns, heart at- 
tacks and suicide.” 

Governor Hodges, 59, a Virginia share- 
cropper’s son who became a vice president 
of Marshall Field & Co. before turning 
to politics, moved hard and fast to pre- 
vent trouble. Speaking over a statewide 
network of radio and television stations 
last week, Hodges expressed his person- 
al feelings: “I think the U.S. Supreme 
Court made a tragic mistake.” But, he 
said, “we are forced to recognize that 
that court has the final word. [We] do not 
like lawlessness.’ Luther Hodges meant 
to use the power of the state to uphold, 
not upset, the law of the land. 

The first morning they entered a white 
school, Greensboro Negroes were jeered; 
there were no hecklers the second day. 
The abusive “Damn Nigger” scrawlings 
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on the asphalt driveway outside Reynolds 
High School in Winston-Salem were pre- 
dictable. What was not predictable was 
the group of white students who scrubbed 
the drive clean. Said one: “This reflects 
on the name of the school, and we don’t 
want that.” Winston-Salem’s only inte- 
grated Negro student entered, passed 
about too white students. Not one offered 
insult. A few smiled hello. Gwendolyn 
Yvonne Bailey, 15, walked into the school 
auditorium and quietly took her place 
among her fellow students. 

“Spit on Her." It was in Charlotte 
that the worst trouble occurred—and, in a 
dramatic sense, it was in Charlotte that 
the finest victory was won. A crowd began 
to gather at 8:30 a.m. to await the only 
Negro assigned to Harding High School 
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cried, and some did. 


(three others were sent to other schools). 
Mrs. John Z. Warlick, small, shrill wife 
of a truck driver, began whipping up 
excitement, “It’s up to you to keep her 
out,” she told teen-age boys. At 10:30 
a.m., the crowd spotted the girl: Dorothy 
Geraldine Counts, 15, daughter of a theol- 
ogy professor at Charlotte’s Johnson C. 
Smith University, was walking down the 
street with a friend of her father’s. The 
crowd, screaming, swarmed around her. It 
taunted her, pointed at her hair, stuck 
fingers up behind her head to resemble 
horns, held its nose as if against a bad 
smell. “Spit on her,” screeched Mrs. War- 
lick. Some did. Dorothy, a tall and pretty 
girl, walked head high toward the school. 

Inside, a group of girls began to chant: 
“We don’t want her/ You can have her/ 
She’s too black for me.” But in the audi- 
torium, a white girl sat down beside her 
with comforting words: “Don’t worry. 
Everything’s going to be all right.” Re- 
called Dorothy later: “She said she hoped 
we'd be in the same class—and we are.” 
And when Dorothy was called to the front 
for her room assignment, white girls sat 
on either side of her. Soon they were 
talking and laughing together. 

But Dorothy Counts’s cruel day was far 
from over. When she left school, the 
crowd was waiting, louder and even more 


threatening than before. Sticks flew at her 
(Liston Wood Flowers, 18, was arrested 
for throwing one). She was spat upon 
(Patricia Elizabeth Smith, 15, was ar- 
rested on charges of disorderly conduct 
after spitting full in her face). Dorothy 
Counts kept her eyes ahead, walked quiet- 
ly, calmly to a waiting car, 

Next morning Dorothy’s father sent 
word that she was under a doctor's care 
for a sore throat. Would she return to 
school? No one seemed to know. But 
Mrs. Warlick knew who had won. Warned 
away from the school on penalty of ar- 
rest, she announced that she was disgusted 
because she had so little support and 
was quitting as secretary-treasurer of the 
White Citizens’ Council. Said she: “I’m 
ashamed of the white race.” 


Strong Hand in Kentucky 

Albert Benjamin (“Happy”) Chandler, 
the sometimes clownish governor of Ken- 
tucky and the first announced candidate 
for President of the U.S. in 4960, has his 
faults—but racial demagoguery has never 
been one of them. Under Chandler the 
number of integrated school districts in 
Kentucky rose to 92 (out of 217) by the 
end of the 1956-57 school year, and Louis- 
ville became a model of its kind. Last 
week seven more Kentucky districts be- 
gan integration—including coal-mining 
Union County, where a Sturgis (pop. 
2,300) mob last year turned away Ne- 
groes trying to enroll in high school. 

The Sturgis crowd was on hand again 
for last week’s school opening—and so 
were eight state troopers, thoughtfully 
dispatched to the scene by the Chandler 
administration. Seventeen Negro students 
arriving at the high school were jeered. 
A few handfuls of gravel and four or five 
empty soda-pop cans were tossed, but the 
presence of the cops held off real trouble. 
Next morning the crowd was down from 
about 300 to about 100o—and the trooper 
force boomed to 30. The cops were not 
trying to make trouble (“If these people 
will only meet us halfway,” implored the 
captain in charge), but they were ready 
when it came. 

The students were already in school 
when two Negro women wandered past, 
unwisely stopped to see what was going 
on. Fat, fiftyish Madge Lucas, one of the 
noisiest of the whites, lumbered over to 
the Negro women, shouted, “Who's going 
to help me take these niggers for a ride?” 
The response was less than enthusiastic. 
“All right,” screamed Madge Lucas, “you 
take care of the cops, and I'll get those 
niggers in the car myself.” At that point, 
four husky troopers closed in on her, 
dumped her without further ceremony 
into a patrol car, and lugged -her off 
the scene, 

That took the heart out of the Sturgis 
crowd. It was reduced to muttering about 
“police brutality.” That night—under the 
watchful eyes of a detail of troopers—the 
local White Citizens League rallied, heard 
prayerful thanks because “God did not 
cross us with a sea gull or a crow.” It 
was all just so much noise. Next morning 
Sturgis was as quiet as if it had always 
had an integrated school. 
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Cool Spot in Tennessee 


Of all the integration hotspots of 1956, 
Clinton, Tenn., was the hottest. Incited 
to riot by Yankee Racist John Kasper, 
Clinton roughnecks tried to chase Negro 
pupils away from high school, beat up a 
Baptist minister, forced Governor Frank 
Clement to call out the National Guard, 
and brought on a court case in which Kas- 
per and six others were found guilty of 
criminal contempt (Time, Aug. 5). Last 
week Clinton High School opened for the 
1957-58 school year with eight Negroes 
present. It was a calm day: the trouble- 
making minority squelched, integration 
had been established in Clinton. Tennes- 
see’s next test: Nashville, this week. 


Turnabout in Texas 

Twice before, cantankerous old (88) 
U.S. District Judge William H. Atwell 
had refused to order school integration in 
Dallas—and twice before he had been re- 
versed by higher courts. Last week the 
suit brought by parents of 23 Negro 
schoolchildren came before Judge Atwell 
again. This time the judge had little 
choice. “It is difficult for me to approve 
this order,” said he, “but this is a land of 
law and it is my duty to do what I have 
been ordered to do by a higher court.” 
Result: the Dallas public schools, with 
86,000 white and 17,000 Negro children, 
must start integration after the Christmas 
holidays. 


Klan in Alabama 

Judge* Aaron, a 34-year-old Negro 
house painter in Springdale, Ala., was 
talking to his girl friend on the road in 
front of her home one night last week 
when six hooded men drove up, stopped, 
jumped out, grabbed Aaron and stuffed 
him into their car. The men took Aaron 
to a deserted shack, castrated him with 
razor blades and then poured turpentine 
into the wound, 

At week’s end four whites were ar- 
rested. One was a construction worker 
named Joe Pritchett, the Exalted Cyclops 
of a local Ku Klux Klan. In the shack 
where the men had taken Aaron, police 
found stacks of White Citizens’ Council 
literature—and a Bible. Why had they 
picked on Aaron? Said one: “We just 
wanted some nigger at random.” 


THE LAW 
Spirit of Marshall & Madison 


The legal precedents that apply to Or- 
val Faubus v. the U.S. reach all the way 
back to a September night during the Rev- 
olutionary War when a Connecticut fish- 
erman named Gideon Olmstead, two sea- 
men and a boy, imprisoned aboard the 
British sloop Active, rose up and over- 
powered 14 British sailormen and cap- 
tured the ship for the 13 states. Couple 
of days later the heroes were themselves 
chased, caught and captured, not by the 
British but by the armed brig Convention, 
in the service of Pennsylvania. They were 
hauled into the port of Philadelphia, where 


* Name, not title, 
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the admiralty court ordered the vessel sold 
and the prize money divided one-half to 
the Pennsylvania seamen. one-fourth to 
the Pennsylvania treasury and only one- 
fourth to Gideon Olmstead and friends. 
During the next 30 years one federal court 


after another ordered Pennsylvania to 
hand over the Active prize money to Olm- 
stead, but the state of Pennsylvania dog- 
gedly refused to comply. 

In 1809 the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
issued a peremptory writ of mandamus to 
Pennsylvania in the thundering words of 
Chief Justice John Marshall: 


If the legislatures of the several states 
may, at will, annul the judgments of the 





The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography 
PENNSYLVANIA'S Gov. SNYDER (1808-17) 
When the court wills, the executive bows. 


courts of the U.S. and destroy the rights 
acquired under those judgments, the Con- 
Stitution itself becomes a solemn mock- 
ery and the nation is deprived of the 
means of enforcing its laws by the instru- 
mentality of its own tribunals. 


When U.S. marshals attempted to col- 
lect the money, Pennsylvania's .Governor 
Simon Snyder deployed militiamen around 
the state treasurer’s house and appealed 
to newly elected Presidemt Madison for 
support. But Madison replied in terms 
that left Pennsylvania no choice but to 
pay $18,000 to Olmstead, by then 83, and 
to call off the militia. Said Madison: 


The executive is not only unauthorised 
to prevent the execution of a decree sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court of the U.S., 
but is expressly enjoined, by statute, to 
carry into effect any such decree, where 
Opposition may be made to it. 


Since then other governors have called 
out state troops in an effort to negate the 
decisions of U.S. courts. In 1932 Governor 
Ross Sterling of Texas called out the mi- 
litia to negate a federal court order that 
removed some local restrictions on the 





production of oil. Thereupon the Supreme 
Court gave the spirit of Marshall and 
Madison its clearest codification. Wrote 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes: 


Where state officials, purporting to act 
under state authority, invade rights se- 
cured by the federal constitution, they 
are subject to the process of the federal 
courts ... The governor of a state in 
this respect is in no different position 
from that of any other state officials . . . 
Tf it be assumed that the governor was 
entitled to declare a state of insurrection 
and to bring military force to the aid of 
civil authority, the proper use of that 
power in this instance was to maintain the 
federal court in the exercise of its juris- 
diction and not to attempt to override it. 


Arkansas’ Governor Faubus appears to 
have gone even farther than Pennsylva- 
nia’s embattled Governor Snyder in that 
he appears, personally, to be creating con- 
ditions in which he might violate the law. 
By disposing state militiamen around his 
mansion to prevent serving of a legal 
processor warrant, he will be liable (if such 
a warrant is issued) to punishment of a 
fine not exceeding $300 and/or one year’s 
imprisonment. 

In the courts, the U.S. can meet Fau- 
bus’ challenge by: 1) issuing a court or- 
der to Faubus to show cause why he 
should not be held in contempt for having 
obstructed the integration orders of U.S. 
courts; 2) issuing a court order to Faubus 
to stand down the Arkansas National 
Guard from the Little Rock Central High 
School; 3) citing Faubus for contempt. 
Beyond that, it would be open to the U.S. 
to withdraw recognition from the Arkan- 
sas guard as a part of the federal military 
establishment, implying a cutoff of the 
$5,500,000 annual federal subsidy and a 
recall of federal-issue uniforms, arms and 
equipment, The U.S. could also summon 
the Arkansas guardsmen into federal serv- 
ice either to be dispersed or to safeguard 
the rights of Negro pupils to attend Little 
Rock Central High School. It is even‘open 
to the U.S. to send in detachments of 
federal troops. 

Anywhere along this long legal line Fau- 
bus could withdraw, by calling off the 
state guardsmen and letting integration 
proceed, In -this event President Eisen- 
hower, like Madison, would not be likely 
to instigate reprisals against the governor. 
But the U.S. is nonetheless determined to 
move through the courts, slowly, delib- 
erately, sensibly, to win the battle and 
safeguard the Constitution. This was the 
determination, in the spirit of Marshall 
and Madison, that underlay the cold mes- 
Sage sent to Orval Faubus last week by 
President Eisenhower: 


The only assurance I can give you is 
that the federal Constitution will be up- 
held by me by every legal means at my 
command ... You and other state offi- 
cials—as well as the National Guard, 
which is of course uniformed, armed and 
partially sustained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—will, I am sure, give full co- 
operation to the U.S. district court. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Without Regrets 


To Dwight Eisenhower, the past few 
months have brought one setback after 
another for his program (at the hands of 
Congress) and his party (at the hands of 
the Wisconsin electorate). Last week, at 
his final Washington news conference be- 
fore he flew off to a long-awaited vacation 
at Newport, R.I., the President was asked 
—again—if he regretted running for a 
second term. His answer was a character- 
istic bit of Eisenhower philosophy : 

“I don’t know of anything more useless 
than regret. So there is no regret on my 
part. Now, to say that I have been as 
successful as I hoped I would be in a 
great many directions . . . would be un- 
true. On the other hand, I am so con- 
stituted that I don’t believe ever in giving 
up. I will continue to strive and struggle 
to apply what I think are conservative 
principles to the modern problems that 
we have so. . . we will come to see the 
benefit of what I call the middle-of-the- 
road government.” 

In that philosophical mood, Ike, ac- 
companied by a convalescing Mamie, flew 
to a community that has entertained 
eleven Presidents since George Washing- 
ton visited there in 1790. Proper, poised 
Newport and its 40,000 _ inhabitants 
warmed up to the Eisenhower charm, gave 
the President an all-out welcome. 

Once the reception was over, Newport, 
with good New England grace, allowed 
the Eisenhowers the privacy they had 
come for. On Coasters Harbor Island they 
settled down in the naval base’s com- 
manding officer's refurbished Quarters 
A, a 67-year-old, 24-story, white brick 
colonial-style house whose second-floor 
windows overlook Narragansett Bay. The 
President established a routine divided 
between play and work in his temporary 
office in the base communications build- 
ing 100 ft. from Quarters A. Across 
the bay at the venerable (67 years old) 
Newport Country Club he played golf, 
doffed his cap one day to the gallery 
of members who cheered a solid. 235- 
yd. drive. 

At week's end the President flew back 
to Washington for conferences on the 
Middle East and the South, signed 27 
bills, but pocket-vetoed one that would 
have raised the pay of 1,500,000 postal 
workers and other federal employees a 
total of $850 million a year on the 
grounds that it was inflationary. Then he 
drove to Baltimore to spend 45 minutes 
at the debut of Niece Ruth Eisenhower, 
19-year-old daughter of his brother Mil- 
ton. He had, indeed, the air of a man 
with no regrets and with a great deal of 
calm determination. 


THE BUDGET 
Who Cut What? 


With Congress gone home for the year, 
the great Battle of the Budget was over, 
the last ax blow struck, the last oratorical 
volley fired. But a postbattle skirmish 
broke out last week as President Eisen- 
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hower disputed congressional estimates of 
how much Capitol Hill really cut from his 
hacked-at 1958 budget. 

According to Virginia’s never-say-buy 
Senator Harry Byrd, Congress whacked 
$6.5 billion off Ike’s original spending- 
authority request of $73.3 billion. Texas’ 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
put the total at $5.9 billion. By the House 
Appropriations Committee’s reckoning, it 
came to $4.9 billion. At his press con- 
ference, the President dismissed all these 
claims as “political.” Congress’ cuts, he 
said, “really” amounted to something “on 
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When the executive unbends, duty calls. 


the order of goo million to a billion.” 

The President’s source for this surpris- 
ing figure was his own Budget Bureau, 
which arrived at it through one of the 
deftest juggling performances since the 
late W. C. Fields laid aside his Indian 
clubs. Congress appropriated $67.3 billion, 
or $6 billion less than Ike’s original $73.3 
billion total. But, argued the Budget Bu- 
reau, Ike himself cut roughly $2 billion 
from that $73.3 billion, partly by trim- 
ming spending estimates, partly by scrap- 
ping or postponing some of the listed 
programs (e.g., military payment adjust- 
ments). So Congress cut only $4 billion, 
then? No, according to the Budget Bu- 
reaucrats. They easily brought the $4 bil- 
lion down to $1 billion by subtracting 1) 
cuts of $1.9 billion that the bureau 
considered phony (example: Congress 
“saved” $211 million by assuming that 
veterans’ benefits in fiscal 1958 would add 
up to $211 million less than the Adminis- 
tration’s estimate, but at least part of this 
cut will probably be restored next session 
with a deficiency appropriation) and 2) 
the $1.1 billion that Congress voted but 


the Administration did not ask for, e.g., 
pay raises for postal workers. 

The final score on the Battle of the 
Budget was still beyond calculation. It re- 
mained to be seen, for example, how much 
or little of Congress’ cuts would in fact 
have to be made up with deficiency ap- 
propriations. In 1960, say, after the last 
tremor of the 1957 budget battle has died 
away, a university professor may wangle 
a Ford Foundation grant to figure out the 
score. If, with the help of half a dozen 
accountants and an electronic brain, he 
comes up with a fair and accurate esti- 
mate, it will be a lot smaller than Harry 
Byrd's $6.5 billion—and a lot bigger than 
Dwight Eisenhower's $1 billion. 


BUREAUCRACY 
Ever-Bearing Hatchery 


Taking over the Federal Government 
after two decades of New Deal and Fair 
Deal, the new Republican Administration 
expected in January 1953 that business- 
like management of the nation’s affairs 
would shrink the swollen federal payroll. 
But last week Congress’ Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures reported that in fiscal 1957 the 
executive branch's civilian payroll crept 
up to an alltime peak of $11 billion, more 
than $1 billion above the 1952 level. 

Pay boosts accounted for the entire in- 
crease: the number of executive-branch 
employees (aside from foreigners em- 
ployed overseas) actually shrank by 7% 
during the five-year span—from 2,577,000 
to 2,394,000. Despite this long-range 
shrinkage, forces are at work to maintain 
the federal bureaucracy as an ever-bear- 
ing hatchery, e.g., a burgeoning popula- 
tion (up 9% since 1952) and constant de- 
mands for more and more federal services. 
Last year the executive branch added 
30,000 employees—the Post Office took on 
12,611 new workers to handle the increas- 
ing torrent of mail; the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration had to cope with the swell- 
ing flow of air traffic; the Patent Office 
hired new employees to pare down the 
growing backlog of patent applications. 

This week a whole new flock of federal 
employees is being hatched to take on a 
new U.S. duty: checking chickens. With 
the full-feathered approval of all the big 
birds in the Department of Agriculture, 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
the chicken business, Congress passed and 
the President signed a new law that gives 
the Federal Government instead of private 
industry the responsibility for checking 
the purity of poultry at processing plants. 
In the past, 550 Department of Agricul- 
ture inspectors have checked poultry only 
if processors asked and paid for the serv- 
ice, an operation that cost the industry 
$3,500,000 a year. Under the new law, 
there will be more chicken checkers check- 
ing more chickens,* adding ‘nearly 1,000 
employees to the federal payroll and $10 
million a year to the taxpayers’ bill. 


* Leading to the question: “How many chicks 
should a chick checker check if a chick checker 
should check chicks?” 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Hard Line on Syria 

Back from the edge of left-sliding Syria 
flew Loy Wesley Henderson, 65, ace State 
Department troubleshooter for the Mid- 
dle East and respected advocate of a 
worldwide hard anti-Communist line. 
“The situation in Syria (see Fore1cn 
News) is serious,” said he at Washington 
National Airport. “In fact, I would say 
extremely serious. It might deeply affect 
the security of the whole free world.” He 
handed a dozen pages of memoranda to a 
senior State Department official, headed 
downtown for long hours of talks with 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

The Appraisal. Within the hour, word 
began to percolate around Washington 
that the U.S. was hardening fast upon a 
new appraisal of the Syrian situation: 
some sort of a forceful confrontation of 
world Communism in the Middle East 
would soon be necessary to stop Syria 
from slipping into satellite status and 
from subverting neighboring Jordan and 
Lebanon. 

As they sat in their quiet rooms, Dulles 
and Henderson considered Syria in the 
context of a body of evidence that Com- 
munist diplomacy, for all of Commu- 
nism’s interior weakness, was setting forth 
upon some showy new adventures. The 
Communists have proclaimed a test-model 
3,500-mile missile, tested nuclear weap- 
ons, broken off months-old disarmament 
talks in London, sent light cruisers into 
the Mediterranean, shipped obsolete arms 
into Syria. Loy Henderson’s specific point 
was that the Russians are so persistently 
brandishing the threat of force before im- 
pressionable Arabs that the U.S. has to 
convince the Arabs that the U.S. also 
packs atomic hardware, and if it should 
come to it, the U.S. also means to use it. 

The Warning. Dulles and Henderson 
began to make their point for all the world 
to hear. State issued a statement that 
Henderson had found, in his talks with 
the leaders of Iraq, Jordan, Turkey and 
Lebanon, a unanimous “deep concern lest 
Syria should become a base for further 
threatening the independence and integri- 
ty of the region.” State spread carefully 
publicized word that it was speeding up 
shipments of U.S. arms to Iraq, Jordan, 
Turkey and Lebanon, presumably to meet 
the needs of the crisis. C-124 Globe- 
masters began trundling the first loads of 
recoilless antitank rifles from Greece and 
Libya to Jordan—nothing much to win a 
war with, but a fair symbol of the atom- 
packed Sixth Fleet that lay somewhere 
below the horizon offshore. 

At week’s end, after a two-hour con- 
ference with Dwight Eisenhower and Loy 
Henderson, John Foster Dulles read out a 
statement, quoting the President, specif- 
ically warning Syria not to commit ag- 
gression or engage in “subversive activities 
directed toward the overthrow of the duly 
constituted governments” of her Arab 
neighbors. If Syria does this, warned the 
President of the U.S., she will face the 
military-economic force of the Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine. 
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Ploy in the Sky 


Visible only by its landing lights in New 
Jersey's night sky, the aircraft whined in 
a circle above vast McGuire Air Force 
Base, then touched down and taxied up 
to a pack of reporters and cameramen on 
hand to meet the first Russia-to-U.S. 
civilian flight in 20 years.* There was an 
intense, high-pitched roar from the twin 
jets as the swept-wing, silver-and-blue 
plane rolled to a stop. 

As 30-odd junior members of Russia’s 
U.N. delegation debarked and an official 
of Aeroflot, Russia’s civil airline, made a 
pitch for regular flights between the two 
countries, cameramen clicked away at the 
glistening TU-10gA (a 7o-seat civilian 
modification of the Badger medium 
bomber), which makes daily passenger 
runs between Moscow and Prague. Later 
newsmen and aviation experts clambered 





Late last week the jetliner screeched air- 
borne at McGuire for the trip home, was 
rated during its less-than-top-speed take- 
off as noisy as most jets, far louder than 
prop and turboprop planes. 

The Russians’ jet-fueled ploy had some 
propaganda value, calling attention to the 
fact that they are ahead in the passenger- 
jet field. One side effect: the British, 
apparently suffering from wounded pride, 
hurriedly announced that they will fly 
a revamped Comet II this week from 
Northern Ireland to Orlando, Fla. 


SEQUELS 
The Vindicated One 


“The Chinese Communists exist be- 
cause the people permit, support and 
wholeheartedly fight with them,” reported 
U.S. Foreign Service Officer John Stewart 
Service from China in 1944. “The com- 
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Russ1a’s JETLINER 
In with a roar, out with a screech. 


aboard for a firsthand look at the only 
type of jetliner in passenger use since the 
decommissioning of Britain’s flawed Com- 
ets in 1954. Their assessment: good, but 
in some ways surprisingly crude. 

The jet engines are the world’s most 
powerful (in military trim, each develops 
20,000 Ibs. of thrust, 25% greater than 
any U.S. or British engine in production), 
but are so fuel thirsty that no nonsubsi- 
dized airline could operate the planes at a 
profit. Some of the radio equipment, in- 
cluding an obsolete, ice-catching clothes- 
line antenna, is far below U.S. standards. 
Outside, riveting on the plane's skin was 
inferior. The galley had ornate wood pan- 
eling, but no refrigeration. 

The plane had landed at McGuire be- 
cause the Port of New York Authority 
has banned all jets except the compara- 
tively quiet French Caravelle (not yet 
in regular use, but cleared for Idlewild) 
from New York-area airports. The Au- 
thority refused to make an exception 
unless the plane passed a sound test, 
which the Russians refused to permit. 


%* In 1937 three Soviet flyers in a single-engine 
A.N.T. 25 flew the polar route from Moscow 
to Vancouver, Wash., where they were received 
by the Army air base commandant, Brigadier 
General George Catlett Marshall. A month lat- 
er another A.N.T. 25 repeated the crossing, 
landed in a field near San Jacinto, Calif, 


mon people for the first time have been 
given something to fight for.” In this 
situation, said Service, the U.S. ought to 
alter its policy of supporting the Chinese 
Nationalist government lest it drive the 
Chinese Communists into the arms of the 
Kremlin. Last week, years after his favor- 
able view of Chinese Communism was 
proved tragically wrong, Service, 48, was 
back at work in the State Department. 

Arrested and charged with espionage in 
1945 for furnishing State Department 
documents to the editor of the pinko 
Amerasia magazine, Service was cleared 
by a grand jury, and then investigated 
and cleared six times in six years by State 
Department loyalty boards. In 1951 he 
was summarily dismissed by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson after the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission’s Loyalty Review Board 
found “reasonable doubt” as to his loyal- 
ty. Last June the U.S. Supreme Court, 
ruling on a legal point and not on loyalty, 
held that the Secretary of State had 
exceeded his authority in dismissing Serv- 
ice; the U.S. District Court in Washing- 
ton thereupon ordered him reinstated in 
the foreign service. On his new assign- 
ment he will be paid at least $11,850 a 
year to help plan the shipping of foreign 
service officers’ furniture. 

“This is my vindication,” said Service. 
He posed for welcome-home photographs 
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outside the door of the U.S. State De- 
partment. He had the same air of un- 
concerned aplomb with which he faced 
congressional investigators seven years 
ago; he showed no sign of bitterness 
or elation. Had he any second thoughts 
about the wisdom of the attitude he had 
adopted toward the Chinese Communists 
and the policies he had recommended? 
“No one is immune from making mis- 
takes,” he said, and added that history 
might yet show that the U.S. ought to 
have organized some sort of coalition 
between its allies, the Nationalists, and 
its enemies, the Communists, so as to 
avert fighting “which the Communists, 
being tightly organized, were sure to win.” 

Ahead of Old China Hand Service 
looms an eighth loyalty check—this one 
under the somewhat stricter rules of the 
Eisenhower Administration. When it is 
completed, he may be 1) really vindi- 
cated, and paid about $18,000 in back 
pay, or 2) fired again. 


THE ECONOMY 


Inflation 

Effective last week, anyone jailed in 
California in lieu of payment of a fine will 
work off his obligation at the rate of $5 a 
day. This new rate replaces the old rate 
of $2 a day. 


REPUBLICANS 
Road Work 


The pine-hemmed camp site overlook- 
ing northern California’s Lake Shasta was 
cool and quiet, and the C. V. Cadwalla- 
ders, camped out there, had nothing more 
on their minds than a restful lunch. Then 
came a rising sound of motor traffic, a 
cloud of dust, the rasp of gravel on rub- 
ber as four automobiles slid to a stop 
near by. From the lead car bounded a 
bulky, shirtsleeved figure who plunged 
through the manzanita bush like a star- 
tled bull moose, thrust a hand at Mr. Cad- 
wallader, announced simply: “I’m Senator 
Knowland.” After five minutes of picture 
daking and small talk, William Fife Know- 
land, his wife, his aides and his escort of 
8 newsmen got back into their cars and 
tore off down the road. Behind them, 
Mrs. Cadwallader held a bewildered head 
in her hands. 

“Happy Homecoming." By such signs 
last week, Californians knew that Bill 
Knowland was home and running hard for 
governor. Flying in from Washington, 
Knowland made his first appearance at a 
state fair breakfast in Sacramento, got a 
mixed greeting from Fellow Republican 
Goodwin Knight. “I hope you have a hap- 
py homecoming,” said Governor Knight 
with a restrained smile, “and I wish you 
success in all your endeavors, with the 
one exception I am sure you will under- 
stand: your possible candidacy for the 
office which I now hold.” 

Three days later Bill Knowland took 
his candidacy out of the “possible” cate- 
gory. The Knowlands packed their bags, 
set off from their Oakland home for a two- 
month, 140-speech whistle-stopping ‘‘Re- 
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port to the People of California.” The 
report ranged from a terse analysis of 
world affairs (Russia, explained Know- 
land, “attacked Poland from the rear while 
she had her back against the wall’) to a 
reminder that Senate Minority Leader 
Knowland had administered the vice-pres- 
idential oath to California’s own Dick 
Nixon, and was a confidant of the Presi- 
dent's. But Knowland’s sharpest comments 
were saved for local issues on which he 
could bang away at Goodwin Knight, e.g. 
California’s critical water shortage, the 
high state budget. He did not attack 
Knight by name, but he said pointedly 
that California needed “executive leader- 
ship,” not “an on-again, off-again Finne- 
gan approach.” 

“The Time May Be Coming.” Signifi- 
cantly, the issue on which Knowland chose 
to hit hardest was labor policy. Goodie 
Knight has announced that he would re- 
fuse to sign any right-to-work bill in def- 
erence to California’s large and politically 
powerful labor forces, who mortally hate 
and fear the prospect of the open shop. 
Last week Knowland not only called for 
“a just and equitable right-to-work law” 
but went a strong step farther. Said he: 


- “The time may soon be coming when Con- 


gress may have to apply the same anti- 
trust laws to the big unions as it does to 
corporations.” Thus Bill Knowland, rec- 
ognizing the growing public disgust at 
corruption among labor leaders, walked 
front and center on a firm restrict-unions 
platform. 

Before the tour ends, Knowland may 
announce formally that he is a candidate 
for governor. Under California's cross- 
filing law, he would try for both the Re- 
publican and the Democratic nominations 
in next June's primaries. Last week, as he 
was only beginning his road work, Un- 
announced Candidate Knowland—in the 
judgment of both pollsters and pundits— 
was running ahead of Goodie Knight. 





DEMOCRATS 


The Crumbling Morseberger 

When balding, bespectacled Richard 
Lewis Neuberger hove into the U.S. 
Senate as Oregon’s junior Senator in 
1955, a new team was born. Capitol Hill 
sensed that Democrat Neuberger and 
Republican - turned - Independent - turned - 
Democrat Senator Wayne Morse were as 
ideologically alike as two juicy Oregon 
apples, quickly dubbed the pair ‘‘Morse- 
berger.” Last week there were signs that 
the Morseberger was beginning to crum- 
ble. Both Senators denied reports that 
they were feuding. But in the same breath 
both admitted that they were more and 
more seeing eye to eye on less and less. 

During the last session of Congress, the 
two Oregonians Morsebergered such rou- 
tine Northwest Democratic proposals as 
the federal high dam in Hells Canyon 
(aye) and such routine liberal stands as 
Scott McLeod’s appointment as Ambassa- 
dor to Ireland (nay). But on larger issues 
they were almost totally at issue. Neuber- 
ger favored the Eisenhower Doctrine, the 
Administration’s budget requests, the civil 
rights bill. Fiery Wayne Morse opposed 
them all, testily told the folks back home 
that “Dick Neuberger was one of the 
Democratic liberals sucked in on the 
civil rights bill.” Through the entire ses- 
sion, Neuberger more often than not sided 
with the Administration and Morse more 
often than not opposed it. 

Part of the widening gap between the 
two was due to Neuberger’s increasing 
self-assurance; in his third session the 
junior Senator no longer felt obliged to 
listen to his onetime University of Oregon 
law professor. He spoke up in class with- 
out regard for what Teacher thought, 
padded the Congressional Record with his 
thoughts on subjects ranging from Asian 
flu to the Klamath Indians. After Morse 
attacked Neuberger’s position on civil 
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CaLtrorniA’s Knicut & KNoOWLAND 
Friendly enemies. 
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OreGoN’s Morse & NEUBERGER 
Hostile friends. 


rights, the junior Senator infuriated the 
senior Senator by getting Illinois’ philoso- 
phizing- Senator Paul Douglas to write 
letters to Oregonians extolling Neuberger, 
the great liberal. “A snide attack on me,” 
snapped Morse at one point. Neuberger 
admitted sadly that he was “disappoint- 
ed” in Senator Morse. 

Wayne Morse has been assuring trou- 
bled Oregon Democrats that he will “be 
out there on the campaign trail battling 
for Dick Neuberger” in 1960, but he has 
added that “we are not Siamese twins.” 
The operation was painful, and complica- 
tions are setting in. 


LABOR 
Through Mahogany Doors 


With a mob of newsmen, lawyers and 
top Teamster officials trailing behind, 
chunky James Riddle Hoffa breezed into 
the spacious, glass-paneled lobby of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s Washington headquarters 
and disappeared through a pair of 
bleached-mahogany doors. Behind him 
waddled watery-eyed Teamster President 
Dave Beck. Symbolic it was that Ninth 
Vice President Hoffa unceremoniously 
pushed in ahead of his nominal chief. 
Dave Beck, his power dwindled, is No. 1 
Teamster in title only, and he is scheduled 
to give up even that title to Hoffa when 
the union’s convention meets in Miami 
Beach Sept. 30. The real No. 1 is Jimmy 
Hoffa, and he cockily expects the conven- 
tion to vote him into Dave Beck’s presi- 
dential chair. 

Behind the mahogany doors, one morn- 
ing last week, the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s five- 
member Ethical Practices Committee, 
chaired by greying Machinists’ President 
Al Hayes, waited impatiently to hear 
what the hour-late Teamster chieftains 
had to say about charges that their un- 
ion is dominated by “corrupt influences.” 
Dave and Jimmy said plenty—but told 
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very little. Reading off a wordy prepared 
statement, Beck said blandly that, after 
all, the “allegations” against him and 
Jimmy and other Teamster officials were 
not “of such magnitude as to support 
a belief that the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, as an entity, is ‘dom- 
inated . . . by any corrupt influence.’” 
Later on, Hoffa talked away for a couple 
of hours about gamy revelations that he 
hung around with gangsters and took 
dubious loans from businessmen. After- 
wards it was plain from committee 
members’ hints that Jimmy had put up 
a feeble defense. 

After Beck and Hoffa departed, the 
Ethical Practices Committeemen huddled 
to work out the report they will present 
to the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Executive Council 
on Sept 24. That report will say that the 
biggest and most powerful U.S. labor un- 
ion is indeed riddled with corruption. The 
Executive Council will probably approve 
the report and then, just before the 
Teamster convention in Miami Beach, 
warn the union to clean house or face ex- 
pulsion from the united labor movement. 
To kick out nearly 10% of its members 
with one boot would be a painfully dras- 
tic move for the A.F.L.-C.I.0., but it 
may come to that if, despite the clean-up- 
or-else warning, Hoffa gets himself elected 
president. James Riddle Hoffa would be 
one new broom that could hardly be ex- 
pected to sweep clean. 


Pushcart Upsetter 


As a boy on Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side, John Dioguardi used to extort his 
spending money by tipping over pushcarts 
until harried street peddlers paid him to 
lay off. Payotis got bigger later on, but 
essentially Johnny Dio remained a pu 
cart upsetter. Many a New York City 
trucking firm decided that it would be 
cheaper to slip a Dio mobster a few grand 
than to get stink bombs hurled into trucks 





or emery powder sneaked into motor oil. 
In recent years, armed with “paper local” 
labor-union charters obtained with the 
friendly conspiracy of Teamster Big Wheel 
Jimmy Hoffa, Dio collected wads of cash 
from employers in return for promising 
freedom from strikes, picket lines and 
other union nuisances. 

When he showed his baggy-eyed cine- 
mobster’s face on TV (Time, Aug. 19) as 
a 140-time Fifth Amendment pleader be- 
fore the Senate labor rackets investigat- 
ing committee, arrogant, carefully tai- 
lored Johnny Dio, 43, seemed to have 
made crime pay pretty well: society had 
not managed to pin a hard rap on him 
since he served three years in Sing Sing 
for extortion back in 1937-40. Last week 
the law pushed over Johnny Dio’s well- 
stocked applecart. In Manhattan, a Gen- 
eral Sessions Court judge sentenced Dio 
and two of his henchmen, Max Chester 
and Samuel Goldstein, to two years’ im- 
prisonment and a $1,000 fine apiece. Their 
offense: conspiracy and bribery in taking 
$10,000, plus a promise of $20,000 more, 
from the proprietors of two electroplating 
firms in 1955 and 1956 as the price of a 
worthless guarantee to stop the “labor 
trouble,” i.e., collective-bargaining de- 
mands, the firms were having with a 
United Electrical Workers local. Ahead of 
Dio loomed further trials on charges of 
1) extorting $11,500 from two New York 
City merchants, 2) evading federal income 
taxes, and 3) plotting the 1956 acid- 
blinding of Manhattan Labor Columnist 
Victor Riesel. . 

There was one thing that Johnny Dio 
did not have to worry about. James Riddle 
Hoffa, who is about to be elected presi- 
dent of the most powerful labor union in 
the U.S., the 1,400,000-member Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, had 
promised to help out Dio’s family while 
he is in prison. 








Red Velvet Anniversary 


No pen can write, no tongue can tell, 
no vocabulary of language is large enough 
to express the many benefits that will 
come to the American coal miner and his 
family through the establishment of the 
Welfare and Retirement Fund. 


So predicted that popular practitioner 
in purple prose, United Mine Workers 
President John Llewelyn Lewis, when his 
brain child was born eleven years ago. Last 
week the U.M.W.’s employer-financed 
Welfare and Retirement Fund mailed out 
its slick-paper annual report, bound in a 
red velvetlike cover, and the statistics in 
it were nearly as impressive as old John 
L.’s prose. In the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, the fund took in $157 million 
(its best year, largely because of increased 
soft-coal production), laid out $138 mil- 
lion in $100-a-month pensions, medical 
benefits, and widows’ and orphans’ pay- 
ments to a total of 215,702 beneficiari 
The $15 million left over after adminis- 
trative costs ($3,900,000) brought the 
fund’s reserve up to a record $145 million 
—a sum that pen can write and tongue 
can tell, but hand can hardly count. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE MIDDLE EAST 


A Vague Foreboding 

Over the Middle East last week hung 
a cloud of fear—a vague foreboding not 
felt since the days of the Suez war. Under 
its influence the Lebanese, alarmed by 
repeated discoveries of smuggled arms, 
reinforced their police patrols along the 
Syrian borders. Under its influence King 
Saud, accompanied by 50 retainers in two 
Convairs, flew unexpectedly into Beirut 
to see Lebanon’s President Camille Cha- 
moun and Premier Sami Solh. 

In directionless confusion, 
people feared the Israelis, the 
Americans, the Russians, fellow 
Arabs—anyone who might start 
something. They talked about 
the latest Soviet fleet maneuvers 
in the Mediterranean. Nobody 
seriously argued that anybody 
was about to attack Syria, or 
that Syria was about to attack 
its neighbors. 

No Fishing. But the Syrians, 
as if to dramatize their geo- 
graphic importance in the most 
barbaric and graphic way, let 
half a train shipment of 1,000 
Iraqi sheep die on the way to 
Beirut by simply refusing them 
water. As the carcasses were 
burned in a giant pyre at Beirut, 
the message was clear: it is not 
so easy to isolate Syria. Syria 
was also laboring to convince 
everyone that it had not turned 
Communist. “I am a considera- 
bly wealthy man, and I am de- 
termined to keep my wealth,” 
protested Syrian Acting Defense 
Minister Khaled el Azm, who 
negotiated the arms deal in Mos- 
cow. “The policy of Syria's pres- 
ent government is to keep Com- 
munism away from the country.” 

Egypt, so recently a firebrand ‘in the 
Middle East, was also circumspect. Cairo's 
press, noisy as ever, swore eternal loyalty 
to Syria, even threatened that Egypt 
would close the Suez Canal if Syria were 
attacked. But Nasser himself, absorbed 
in his efforts to negotiate an economic 
settlement with France, and to retrieve 
the $40 million in Egyptian funds now 
blocked by the U.S., seemed to be scru- 
pulously avoiding his old pastime of fish- 
ing in troubled waters. 

Tit for Tat. The U.S., on the other 
hand, was determined to dramatize its 
concern over Syria. The U.S. embassy in 
Amman put on a big propaganda cam- 
paign about the airlift of U.S. arms to 
Jordan. This may have reassured some, 
but it led other Arabs to conclude that 
the big powers were shifting their cold 
war to the Middle East and developing 
a tit-for-tat buildup that was bound to 
lead to a dramatic showdown. 

To stop this arms rivalry some pundits 
and politicians (among them Walter Lipp- 
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mann, British Laborite Hugh Gaitskell) 
argued that the West must negotiate with 
the Russians. This idea too worried some 
Arabs. Beirut’s anti-Communist Al-Hayat 
complained that Big Four negotiations 
would be “going over our heads.” But it 
also acknowledged: “Our entry by our 
own mistakes into the East-West struggle 
has made us lose the initiative.” Added 
Beirut’s French-language L’Orient: “This 
game can lead to nothing but @ general 
conflagration or to a bargain between East 
and West. In the first eventuality, the 





Arabs will be the victims; in the second, 
the dupes.” 

The difficulty with negotiating with 
Russia about the Middle East is the 
assumption that the Communists and the 
West have the same objective there— 
namely, peace. Russia’s hope is that if it 
cannot dominate the Middle East, it can 
at least stir up profitable trouble there. 


DIPLOMACY 
Punch & Counterpunch 


It was like the sixth or seventh round 
in a long championship fight between two 
well-matched heavyweights, when after a 
long spell of listless mauling there is a 
flurry of punching that stirs the audience. 
Most of the punches last week were 
thrown by Soviet Russia; most of the 
counterpunching was done by the U.S. 
—sometimes with effective blows, but 
counterpunches nevertheless. 

The Russians had abruptly got very 
busy—so busy that John Foster Dulles 


let it be known that he had asked U.S. 
intelligence agencies to find out who was 
the Mr. X behind the Kremlin’s increased 
cleverness in foreign affairs (the provi- 
sional answer: some of the moves bear 
evidence that the shrewd little Armenian, 
Deputy Premier Anastas I, Mikoyan, is 
being heard—see Cover Story). 

Showing the Flag. At the moment, 
Russia's happiest hunting ground was the 
Middle East. Last week Moscow got off 
diplomatic notes about the situation there 
to the U.S., Britain and France. Ostensibly 
just a renewal of last April's 
bland proposals that the Big 
Four forswear the use of force 
in the Mideast, the notes ac- 
tually added up to a device to 
win an Arab audience for the 
charges that France was plan- 
ning “a military alliance with 
Israel,” that Britain had com- 
mitted aggression in Oman and 
Yemen, that the U.S. was plot- 
ting against the Egyptian and 
Syrian governments. Like the 
two Soviet naval squadrons 
which last week moved through 
the Mediterranean showing the 
Red flag in Albania and Yugo- 
slavia, the notes served inciden- 
tally to assure Arab opportunists 
that the U.S.S.R. had moved 
into the Middle East to stay. 

The U.S. counterpunch was 
to make a display of speeding 
arms delivery to Syria’s Arab 
neighbors. At week’s end eight 
C-124 Globemasters were stand- 
ing by in Athens and Libya to 
airlift U.S. weapons, including 
106-mm. recoilless rifles, to Jor- 
dan. And determined not to let 
Syria's new pro-Russian regime 
lull everyone to sleep with sweet 
talk, Washington did what it 
could to make plain its concern 
about Syria (see NATIONAL Arrarrs). This 
was a clear declaration of intent to defend 
vital U.S. interests in the Mideast, but 
so far the initiative there remained with 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Sloganeers. The Russians were 
also going on the offensive in the diplo- 
matic battle over disarmament. In Lon- 
don last week Soviet Delegate Valerian 
Zorin bluntly brushed aside the laborious 
spell-out of the Western proposals to the 
U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee. This 
left Russia free to exploit the disarma- 
ment issue in the twelfth U.N. General 
Assembly session beginning next week. 
There Russia can again hard-sell the sim- 
ple slogan, “Let’s all stop nuclear tests.” 

The U.S. response will be the some- 
what more qualified slogan: “We will 
agree to stop tests if you will agree to 
stop making bombs.” The U.S. proposals 
implied a far greater degree of genuine 
disarmament, but by virtue of its very 
simplicity the Russian slogan was likely 
to have its appeal to “peace-loving” neu- 
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trals, while the Russian press keeps up 
its efforts to show the U.S. as a war- 
monger (see cartoon). 

Cease & Desist. Against Russia’s at- 
tack in the U.N., the U.S. planned an- 
other counterpunch. At a special U.N. 
session this week, U.S. Chief Delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge would propose a reso- 
lution calling upon Russia and the puppet 
Kadar government to “desist from re- 
pressive measures against the Hungarian 
people.” Nobody had much hope that the 
resolution would help the Hungarians. 
What it might do is to keep alive in the 
world’s mind and heart the awareness of 
Soviet cruelty and treachery. Such a re- 
minder may be necessary when the Rus- 
sian delegation starts filling the air with 
denunciations of Western activity in Al- 
geria, Oman and Syria. In fact, the British 
Foreign Office last week described the 
flurry of Russian notes about the Middle 
East as simply an attempt “to distract 
attention” from the forthcoming meeting 
of the U.N. Assembly to consider the 
report on Hungary. The world would be 
a much simpler place if that was all there 
was to it, 


RUSSIA 


The Survivor 
(See Cover) 


At the elbow of Nikita Khrushchev, as 
he toured East Germany this summer, 
appeared a new traveling partner, sallow, 
stoop-shouldered, scowling. Unlike the 
previous sidekick, Bulganin, who looked 
like an amiable riverboat gambler living it 
up, this saturnine little man seemed to 
shrink from the speechmaking and the 
public panoply, the peculiar rites and du- 
ties of the proletarian potentates who 
parade about holding durbars in subject 
states like 1gth century monarchs, while 
talking over their shoulders to the press 
like 20th century pols. Yet the world 
noted, as it was meant to, that wherever 
the Russians went in East Berlin, Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan was at Khru- 
shchev’s side, exchanging a steady stream 
of cronies’ chatter, occasionally prompt- 
ing in stage whispers, never hesitating to 
set his bouncy colleague right on the prop- 
aganda rails. For like it or not, Anastas 
Ivanovich Mikoyan, 61, was doomed to 
the limelight. He is the only one of the 
handful of top Soviet Communists to 
have bet the right way in last June’s 
command showdown between Khrushchev 
and the old guard. 

The losers have all been banished to the 
sticks. That old Kremlin durable, Molotov, 
presented his credentials as Ambassador 
to Outer Mongolia last week, obviously 
aware that the world was enjoying his 
humiliation. But he was probably more 
concerned by the knowledge that another 
loser before him, Lev Kamenev, had for 
a time seemingly flourished as Soviet Am- 
bassador to Italy, only to be executed a 
few years later by Stalin. Among Khru- 
shchev’s other victims, Dmitry Shepilov, 
who rose swiftly but guessed wrong, was 
reportedly schoolteaching; Kaganovich 
was said to be running a cement factory; 
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Malenkov was running a power station at 
the end of the line in remote Kazakhstan. 
But the adroit Mr. Mikoyan was vacation- 
ing in proletarian luxury in his native 
Armenia last week. 

Mikoyan, the Kremlin’s agile Armenian, 
has made a career out of guessing right. 
Among the men who inherited Stalin’s 
tyranny, his is the quickest and sharpest 
intelligence, and he is the slickest and 
shrewdest operator. He is the supreme 
Soviet trader, the one big Bolshevik to 
show both the talent and the will for busi- 
ness enterprise. As such, he not only or- 
ganized a $120 billion-a-year retail trade 
{200 million customers) and a $6.2 
billion-a-year overseas business, but in the 





and of his own origin as a son of this 
small, hardy ethnic community.* He was 
born in 1895 in an Armenian village bare- 
ly 60 miles across the Caucasian Moun- 
tains from Joseph Stalin’s Georgian birth- 
place. His carpenter father sent him to an 
Armenian seminary in Tiflis, just across 
town from the school where Stalin had 
studied for the Russian Orthodox priest- 
hood 20 years before. “My father insist- 
ed,” said Mikoyan later, “that there is 
nothing better in the world than to be a 
priest and to be in God's service. But 
when I received my certificate, I had a 
very clear feeling that I didn’t believe in 
God and that I had in fact received a cer- 
tificate in materialist uncertainty; the 


Bruder Basch 


MIKOYAN INnspecTING HAMS IN VIENNA 
“In my kitchen, you don't find a single damn piece of human meat.” 


process achieved an understanding of the 
wider world of trade and global politics 
that is unmatched among Politburocrats. 
To two generations of Western diplomats 
and trade negotiators, this brisk and com- 
prehending commissar has seemed “the 
best of a bad lot.” To the rough, tough 
muzhik Khrushchev, he is the useful Mr. 
Worldly-Wise of the Russian proverb who 
“knows where the shrimps stay in winter.” 
Today, as in Stalin’s time, Mikoyan serves 
indispensably—and survives. Says a Brit- 
on who has watched Mikoyan for years: 
“He knows how to jump at the right time.” 

One top U.S. diplomat who knew him 
well says that if Mikoyan had emigrated to 
the U.S. he would now be “heading his 
own export-import firm with a triplex 
apartment on Park Avenue.” But ex- 
Ambassador Walter (“Beedle”) Smith, 
less impressed, says, “Take away his ZIS 
limousine and Mikoyan would look like 
just another rug peddler in Shepheard’s 
Hotel in Cairo.” 

Where Life Boils. The fact of Miko- 
yan’s business acumen is everywhere put 
down to one reason: “He is an Armenian.” 
Mikoyan himself is intensely proud of the 
Armenian reputation for shrewd trading, 





more I studied religious subjects, the less 
I believed in God.” The young seminarian, 
having already dabbled in liberal and So- 


* When French Premier Guy Mollet’s party vis- 
ited Moscow last year, Mikoyan pressed them to 
visit his home republic of Armenia. Khrushchev 
joined in, saying that the Armenian climate was 
good, even though the food and wine were ter- 
rible. In due course, Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau flew to Yerevan, capital of the Armenian 
Soviet Republic, on Turkey’s eastern border. At 
his hotel Pineau was confronted by hundreds of 
French-speaking Armenians who had been Jured 
back from France after World War II by Soviet 
blandishments to “come home and help build a 
new Armenian homeland.’ They greeted Pineau 
with tales of hardship and persecution and tear- 
ful pleas for repatriation to France. Embar- 
rassed, Pineau backe away, but before leaving, 
exacted from his official hosts a promise that 
there would be no reprisals against the demon- 
Strators, Because of engine trouble, his plane did 
not take off as scheduled, and his party returned 
for another night to their hotel, That night, 
notes slipped under their doors said that within 
minutes after the French officials were presumed 
to have left town, most of the petitioners had 
been rounded up and jailed. Furious, Pineau 
demanded of his embarrassed hosts that they 
Before he left, this was 
happened to them since, 





release the prisoners. 
done—but what has 
nobody outside knows. 
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cialist politics, joined the Bolsheviks and in 
1917 plunged into the thick of the revolu- 
tionary fight, keen to be “where life boils.” 

Massacre and pillage were the order of 


_ the day. “The only time I ever directed a 


bank,” Mikoyan once wryly told a visiting 
businessman, “was in Tiflis in 1917— 
when I ordered the vaults of the Imperial 
Bank blown open.” In the Caspian oil cen- 
ter of Baku the 22-year-old revolutionary 
fought (and was wounded) at the barri- 
cades, rescued the famous Georgian Bol- 
shevik Ordzhonikidze from advancing 
Russian anti-Bolshevik troops. Jailed when 
the Reds were driven out of Baku, Miko- 
yan escaped and fled with some 30 other 
Bolshevik leaders on a freighter bound for 
the Caspian’s Red-held northern shore. But 
the ship's company voted to head instead 
for Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore, 
then seat of a British-backed anti-Bolshe- 
vik government. 

What happened next is fuzzy “history.” 
The official Soviet version is that on one 
prisoner was found a paper listing 26 com- 
missars who were to receive the special 
party favor of food packages while in the 
Baku jail. These 26 were marched into 
the desert and shot. Young Mikoyan’s 
name was not on the list, either through 
luck or by early practice in the art of sur- 
vival. He was jailed instead, and a few 
months later was freed. He dashed to 
Moscow for his first meeting with Lenin 
and Stalin, then rode triumphantly back 
into Baku with Ordzhonikidze and Kirov 
at the head of the Red army. 

Caucasian Suite. As the fog of civil 
war lifted, Mikoyan soon began showing 
his managerial flair. Party chief first in 
Nizhni Novgorod (Gorky) and then in 
Rostov, he won a name for neutralizing 
knots of resistance rather than shooting 
all opponents, and built such a record that 
in 1926 he was brought to Moscow and 
made Commissar of Internal and External 
Trade. That same year, at 31, he became 
an alternate member of the Politburo, 

Thenceforth, while Stalin purged his 
foes and collectivized his peasants, Miko- 
yan kept store for the country without 
troubling his boss, making sure that the 
Red army and party leaders were well 
supplied if no one else was. Stalin called 
him a “genius of trade,’ and invited him 
into the little clique of Caucasians who 
lived in the Kremlin and dined with the 
dictator every night. Stalin liked Miko- 
yan’s stories, and his silences. When Miko- 
yan’s old revolutionary chief Kirov was 
murdered by Stalin, Mikoyan quietly 
slipped into Kirov's Politburo seat. When 
his old hero Ordzhonikidze, hounded by 
Stalin, committed suicide, Mikoyan raised 
no protest, later made a sycophant’s 
speech praising the secret police as “the 
organization closest to the people.” 

Grand Quartermaster. All the time he 
was seeing and learning from every sort of 
foreigner. In 1936 he shopped the U.S. 
from coast to coast, bringing back to So- 
viet consumers such novelties as canned 
tuna, frozen foods and ice cream (now a 
great Russian favorite even in winter). He 
also returned with a lasting impression of 
“the initiative, inventiveness, the ability 
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to get together, the simplicity in individu- 
al life” of Americans as he saw them at 
work. By 1939 he was welcoming Nazi 
negotiators with theater parties and ban- 
quets of caviar and Crimean champagne, 
then bargaining for weeks before selling 
them the cotton they were after. Says 
one such bargaining antagonist, now a 
Diisseldorf businessman: “Mikoyan came 
closer to doing things as they are done in 
the West than any other Russian I ever 
met. A very impressive man.” 

A year later, when Hitler invaded Rus- 
sia, the invaluable Armenian became grand 
quartermaster to the Red army, serving 
on the State Defense Committee (as 
Khrushchev never did), organizing the 
eastward retreat of Soviet factories, tak- 
ing delivery on $11 billion worth of U.S. 
lend-lease supplies. New York’s Governor 
Averell Harriman, wartime ambassador in 
Moscow, recalls Mikoyan as more interna- 


special low prices to the Russians, e.g., 
Polish coal at one-twelfth world prices. 
Mikoyan’s policies were aimed at destroy- 
ing the independence of Eastern Euro- 
pean economies, at wrenching them around 
to dependence on Soviet Russia, their 
industrial output geared almost exclusive- 
ly to Stalin’s military needs. 

Mikoyan’s life remained just as closely 
geared to the dictator's. Britain’s former 
Laborite Secretary for Overseas Trade 
Harold Wilson recalls that, in tune with 
Stalin’s nocturnal habits, negotiations 
with Mikoyan “usually began at ro or 
midnight and ended at 4 or even 6 a.m. 
Once he said: ‘You in England have been 
traders for many centuries. But we know 
how to bargain, too—I come from a long 
line of Armenian traders!’” Another 
time, when Wilson chaffed, “The trouble 
with you Russians . . .” Mikoyan broke 
in: “I am not a Russian. Premier Stalin 
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Tue STALIN GANG (IN 1945)* 
It takes skill to know when to jump. 


tional-minded and “‘less rigid” than Molo- 
tov, a wary bargainer but “one you could 
joke with.” 

Grand Taskmaster. After the war Sta- 
lin sent his favorite trader to exploit the 
new Soviet lands in Eastern Europe. 
Mainly on the theory that so smart an 
operator could not really be identified 
with so shortsighted a policy as Russia’s 
postwar rape of the satellite economies, 
Mikoyan has often been pictured as a re- 
luctant executor of these infamous deals, 
passing along orders with a shrug and 
a “that’s-the-way-the-boss-wants-it.” But 
this overlooks Mikoyan’s survival in- 
stinct. While he ran the show for Stalin, 
Russia wrung $30 billion worth of goods 
out of Eastern Europe. It was Mikoyan 
who extracted uranium from Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany, and set up 
the iniquitous joint-stock companies by 
which Russia got properties for nothing 
in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. It was 
Mikoyan who forced agreements granting 


is not a Russian. You know that I am 
never free to meet you at 7 p.m. because 
at that time I always have a drink with 
Stalin. Do you know what toast we 
drink?” ‘No, tell me,” said Wilson. Said 
Mikoyan, hoisting his glass: “To hell with 
these bloody Russians.” 

Culinary Master. This man who bar- 
gained so confidently with the world had 
almost every day of his life to bargain 
with Stalin. Yet he talked freely, never 
seemed worried lest he commit an indis- 
cretion, cracked irreverent jokes. In 1946 
a group of leading officials were sitting in 
Mikoyan’s dacha, a crenelated red brick 
atrocity created by a 1gth century czar- 
ist sugar baron. Malenkov'’s wife began 
grumbling about how poor and scarce 
Soviet nylons were. Snapped Mikoyan: 
“Yes, my dear young lady, but we have 
plenty of portraits of Stalin.” 


* Mikoyan, Khrushchev, Malenkov, Beria, Mol 
otov. 
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One of Mikoyan’s favorite pastimes was 
preparing New Year’s gifts, and deciding 
what to give whom. Some typical decisions 
of those days: for Stalin, a chocolate jack 
boot; for Molotov, a chocolate stool; for 
Khrushchev, a chocolate bottle; for Ma- 
lenkov, a chocolate table: for Beria, a 
chocolate pistol. An excellent cook who 
likes to serve Armenian fare with bottled 
Crimean wine bearing typewritten notes 
identifying place of origin, Mikoyan once 
invited his*crony, the late Secret Police 
Boss Lavrenty Beria, to try some of his 
specialties, Beria, sniffing the shish-kebab 
saluted him as “Comrade Culinary Mas- 
ter.” “Yes, yes,” replied Mikoyan, with 
graveyard humor, “but my dear Lavrenty 
Pavlovich, in my kitchen you don’t find 
a single damn piece of human meat.” 

Yet the day came when Trader Miko- 
yan’s supreme assurance broke down, In 
the last months of Stalin’s life, Mikoyan’s 
name was mentioned in connection with 
the mysterious “doctors’ plot”; in his 
famed secret speech to the 20th Party 
Congress, Khrushchev said that Stalin 
then scathingly “characterized Molotov 
and Mikoyan” and “evidently had plans 
to finish them off.” After negotiating a 
trade agreement with one Scandinavian 
nation, Mikoyan had become a close ac- 
quaintance of the country’s ambassador, 
who entertained him frequently. In their 
family circle Mikoyan relaxed and played 
parlor games, But in that winter Mikoyan 
cut his friend and other foreign acquaint- 
ances dead. 

Changing Masters. In the struggle for 
position after Stalin’s death, Mikoyan 
showed supreme agility. He joined in the 
gang-up on Beria. As the original con- 
sumer-goods man he ought to have found 
Malenkov’s breathing-spell policy congen 
ial. But his shrewd nose for tactics told 
him not to commit himself to Malenkov. 
Although First Party Secretary Khru 
shchev might have seemed to Mikoyan a 
clodhopping countryman, Khrushchev had 
one prime quality that Mikoyan valued 
political skill. Khrushchev could handle 
himself well in party scraps, and, alone 
among Soviet leaders he could talk to 
the people, Outwardly, the Presidium was 
a crowd of collectively equal commissars 
punching each other playfully in the ribs 
at Foreign Office receptions. But when 
Malenkov was bounced from the pre- 
miership in 1955, both Shepilov’s accus- 
ing Pravda editorial and Bulganin’s sub- 
sequent speech of denunciation were 
phrased as if by men who sought to keep 
dutifully within the outline of a party 
resolution; only Khrushchev and Miko- 
yan spoke out with the assurance of men 
who had made the policy. 

Thenceforth, as they prepared to patch 
up the Kremlin's quarrel with Tito, these 
two were thick in intrigue, though in Bel- 
grade Mikoyan appeared to be only a 
third man. Asked for his picture, he 
jerked a thumb at B. and K.; “They're 
the ones to photograph.” 

On their return to Moscow the junket- 
ers faced a full-dress attack by Old Stone- 
bottom Molotov. Playing up to a 
Western-minded opportunist like Tito, de- 
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clared Molotov. was a betrayal of Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist policies that he, as the last 
active co-worker of Lenin, could only 
condemn. It was Old Bolshevik Mikoyan 
who rose in the secret Central Committee 
session to answer that the Yugoslavs 
could and must be drawn back into the 
Soviet orbit, and to go on to indict past 
Russian policy—including his own trade 
deals—for failing to recognize and adjust 
to nationalist tendencies in the satellites. 
Molotov never recovered from the trounc- 
ing that Khrushchev and Mikoyan gave 
him at that meeting. 

Down with Stalin. At the 20th Party 
Congress last year, it was Mikoyan who 
made the first forthright anti-Stalin 
speech, Presumably this was a maneuver 
planned ahead of time with Khrushchev's 
connivance to set the stage for the sensa- 
tional speech by Khrushchev that fol- 
lowed. Yet such are the intricacies of 
Kremlin politics that the one innocent 
victim of Stalinist slaughter cited by Mi 
koyan was Ukrainian Old Bolshevik Sta- 
nislav Kosior, whose successor in Kiev, as 
everybody in the hall knew, was the keen 
young Stalinist Nikita Khrushchev. 

Doubtless Mikoyan felt as strongly 
about Stalin’s tyranny as anybody. “You 
understand,”’ he told Author Louis ( Rus- 
sia Revisited) Fischer last year, “Stalin 
held us in his hand, Only one escape was 
left to us—what Ordzhonikidze did when 
he committed suicide. I stood before the 
same decision. And at the end of Stalin's 
life I was about to be executed. Now we 
have changed all this. Now we want to 
be left alone to build.’ 

Instead, having survived. Stalin and 
then become the first to denounce him 
Mikoyan has to be careful not to let the 
repudiation of Stalin get out of hand: the 
desire for revenge could easily devour all 
those who served him. Mikoyan was in 
the Kremlin group that flew to Warsaw 
last fall to smash the insurgent Gomulka 

and found themselves encircled in War- 
saw’s Belvedere Palace by Gomulka’s 
forces and compelled to agree to the Poles 
demands. He was in the thick of the Hun 
garian action, where his slick manipula- 
tion was not enough: it took a tank-led 
invasion. The final repression was the Red 
army's idea, and at least once Marshal 
Zhukov showed himself relentless when 
the others hesitated. “We tried all we 
could to find another solution,” Mikoyan 
said later to a Western diplomat. “I my- 
self advised the acceptance of one Hun 
garian ultimatum after another, but I 
couldn’t advise accepting the last one.” 

Colonial Revolt. The truth is that in 
the satellites the Russian rulers find them- 
selves bedeviled by the same problem of 
restive colonial peoples that plagues the 
rest of the postwar world. Because Rus- 
sia is less industrialized than several of 
the satellites, the Russians have reversed 
the classic pattern of colonialism by ex- 
ploiting the satellites’ skilled labor force 
instead of their raw materials, but it is 
exploitation nonetheless. Any gains the 
satellites have made have not been con- 
ferred on them by more “moderate” Rus- 
sian leaders, but won by themselves. The 
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Russians have been compelled, since Buda- 
pest, to pour an estimated $1.5 billion 
into the satellites to keep them happy; 
they have not yet figured out how to pin 
the satellites down without spending too 
much on them. Economically, in fact, the 
satellites may soon prove more costly than 
valuable. There are some who argue that 
the main advocates of keeping Eastern 
Europe in thrall are the Red army mar- 
shals, who want plenty of acreage between 
Western front lines and Russian territory. 

How Mikoyan felt about doing the Hun- 
garian dirty work no outsider knows. A 
Briton who has lived long in Moscow 
says: “Mikoyan disappeared from the 
Moscow round from mid-October to the 
beginning of December. In those six weeks 
he aged ten years. He was drawn and 
haggard, and his skin was yellow when we 
saw him again. Instead of an old man 
looking young, he was an old man looking 
more than his age.” 

The Mikoyan of 1957 can still turn on 
joviality like tap water, laugh off Khru- 
shchev’s blunted barbs, and knock back 
bottoms-up toasts in the Armenian co- 
gnac he calls “best on earth.” He remains 
the Kremlin’s jauntiest dresser and spriest 
waltzer. His wife Anush (whom he found 
in Rostov’s Armenian colony just after 
the revolution) calls him babnik, which 
means flatterer. She once declared that he 
was one of only two hand-kissing, courtly 
gentlemen in Moscow (the other: Lavren- 
ty Beria). They have four sons (another 
was killed in World War II): two are in 
the air force, a third is reportedly a wild- 
living, peg-trousered boulevardier in Gor- 
ky Street’s “jet set.” Mikoyan’s brother 
Artem, an air force general, is famous in 
his own right as co-designer of the MIG 
—the “MI” stands for Mikoyan, the “G” 
for Co-Designer Gurevich. 

“| Am an Asian." The last of the old 
Stalin gang to surrender his Kremlin apart- 
ment (he moved out grumblingly in 1955), 
Trader Mikoyan no longer goes daily to 
any of his Moscow offices. Though trade 
is so basic in his background that it is 
primarily still his responsibility, he has 
graduated from the management of do- 
mestic enterprise to become Khrushchev’s 
senior adviser and fixer. “He has no strong 
beliefs,” says one longtime British ob- 
server. “He operates against a background 
of Marxism the way a Western politician 
operates against the background of Chris- 
tianity.” Mikoyan once said to a friend: 
“T am not a man to invent policies but to 
carry them out.” Nonetheless, Soviet spe- 
cialists in Washington believe that such 
features of Khrushchev’s foreign policy 
as the subtle method of taking the West 
by flank movement, by intrigue and en- 
velopment of neutrals rather than by 
head-on attack, bear the stamp of the 
agile Armenian. These days Mikoyan likes 
to tell visitors from the East, as Stalin 
did before him, “I am an Asian too.” No 
Soviet leader has been a more frequent 
visitor to Peking. Amid all the jolts and 
lurches that now characterize Russian for- 
eign policy, the influence of Mikoyan ap- 
pears to be at least as strong as any. 

Through all the crashing and straining, 
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Mikoyan has hung on tenaciously beside 
Driver Khrushchev. Last winter, when 
some of the old crowd, emboldened by 
Khrushchev’s setbacks in Hungary and 
the Middle East, sought to confine his 
reach for top power, Mikoyan’s instinct 
made him stick with Nikita. In June, 
when even Bulganin and the aged Voro- 
shiloy deserted Khrushchev and swelled 
the Presidium’s vote to 7 to 4 against him, 
Mikoyan backed the party’s First Secre- 
tary and proved to have followed the right 
hunch. Within 48 hours Khrushchev, us- 
ing his party machine in exactly the same 
fashion as Stalin did before him, sum- 
moned henchmen from all over the Soviet 
Union to a Central Committee Plenum 
that reversed the Presidium decision. 
Now that Bulganin is plainly on the 
skids, Mikoyan is being talked of as his 
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likely replacement for Premier. In Khru- 
shchev’s eyes, Mikoyan, the lone operator, 
has the merit of never having tried to 
build up his own party machine. The delay 
in pushing out Bulganin suggests that al- 
though Khrushchev has bested his rivals, 
he still has powerful opposition to con- 
tend with. The deadly struggle for power 
that began with Stalin’s death four years 
ago is not yet ended. Who would know 
that better than Mikoyan? 

Economic Adventurism. Top Polish 
Planner Seweryn Bialer, who, before he 
defected to the West last year, had access 
to minutes of Kremlin meetings, makes 
the significant point that for all of Mi- 
koyan’s helpful contributions to Khru- 
shchev’s foreign policy, the astute Ar- 
menian has taken care not to associate 
himself too conspicuously with Khru- 
shchev’s domestic policy. This policy, 
which Bialer characterizes as “sheer eco- 
nomic adventurism,” proclaims the high- 
est priority simultaneously for heavy in- 
dustry, for consumer goods and for agri- 
culture, and bases its hopes of fulfillment 


not on basic expansion of plant but on 
increased efficiency—to be won simply by 
decentralizing and streamlining the vast 
Soviet economic bureaucracy. Mikoyan, 
says Bialer, is too smart an economist and 
businessman to believe in such fantasies. 
Shortly before Khrushchev vowed that in 
five years Russia would be producing 
more meat, milk, butter than the U.S., 
Mikoyan was saying privately in Vienna: 
“T know the living standards of Western 
Europe are three times as high as ours and 
America’s three times as high as Europe’s. 
We cannot reach that of America, but we 
could reach that of Western Europe—if 
we could reduce armaments and engage in 
big foreign trade.” Communists may ran- 
sack the pages of Pravda in vain to find 
a Mikoyan speech endorsing Khrushchev’s 
economic claims. On this aspect of Khru- 
shchev's policy, says Bialer, Mikoyan is 
“waiting his time.” 

In the struggle for power still to come 
—for dictatorships have iron laws of their 
own, and committee rule is not one of 
them—the comrade who will always bear 
close watching is the glowering little man 
who even now can be seen edging away 
from the newsreel camera’s center of fo- 
cus. He has a record of survival. 


INDIA 
What the U.S. Thinks... 


For weeks India’s usually loquacious 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
uncommonly silent on his favorite sub- 
ject: foreign affairs. In New Delhi a fort- 
night ago, where the All-India Congress 
Committee was meeting, Nehru managed 
to get through 24 full days of handshak- 
ing and speechifying without once men- 
tioning foreign affairs. Last week, before 
the Lower House of India’s Parliament, 
Nehru finally spoke on foreign affairs, but 
confined himself for the most part to a 
discussion of problems directly affecting 
India, e.g., Pakistan, Goa, Kashmir. On 
Hungary, which the ‘Indian delegation will 
in effect ignore when the U.N.’s report 
comes* up this week, Nehru came down 
ever so softly on the right side: “We do 
not believe foreign forces should remain 
there.” 

Nehru’s relative continence in discuss- 
ing other nations’ foreign affairs was re- 
freshing, but it was not mysterious. The 
truth is that India is in grave, potentially 
even catastrophic financial difficulties; and 
the only possible source of salvation is an 
immediate, large-scale U.S. loan. How 
much? To the New York Times’s Henry 
R. Lieberman, Nehru confided last week: 
from $500 million to $600 million. 

Scraping & Pruning. Ever since it be- 
came apparent that India’s overambitious 
second five-year plan was more of a bite 
than India’s unmobilized resources could 
chew (Tre, Aug. 5), resourceful Finance 
Minister T. T. Krishnamachari has been 
doing his best to 1) reduce the scope of 
the plan itself, and 2) attract the foreign 
capital, government or private, that the 
country needs to keep going. Three weeks 
ago, while Nehru was still diligently dis- 
tilling euphoria from the plan’s prospects, 
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Krishnamachari rose in Parliament to an- 
nounce that there would be “some scrap- 
ing and pruning of the edges of the plan. 
Future planning will be motivated by re- 
alism.”” Krishnamachari declared that the 
government was still determined to hold 
onto the core of the plan—power, coal, 
steel and transport—but he warned blunt- 
ly: “Make no mistake: we need large 
amounts of foreign aid to save even the 
core.” 

The Finance Minister's increasingly 
tough stand had the support of many 
Cabinet members and a large segment of 
Congress Party M.P.s. Even Krishnama- 
chari’s personal political enemy, Home 
Minister Pandit Pant, has been privately 
buttonholing M.P.s to warn them that by 
jumping headlong into foreign affairs 
problems that do not concern India, the 
country has needlessly alienated those 
countries best prepared to help it, i.e., the 
U.S., England, West Germany. Pant’s for- 
eign-policy solution: stay with neutralism 
but stop meddling. 

The question is whether India has wait- 
ed too long to change its tune. Nehru’s 
request for £200 million was turned aside 
by Britain during the last Commonwealth 
Conference in June. The British advised 
Nehru to try private capital, but private 
capital is showing itself understandably 
reluctant about investing in what appears 
to be a highly unpredictable economy. Be- 
sides, private investors are a little uncer- 
tain as to the extent and fervor of India’s 
socialist ambitions. Russia recently agreed 
to lend India $126 million, reportedly 
might cough up another $25 million, 
which would not be much help. 

Asset or Liability. In Washington, 
State Department officials have privately 
advised Indian diplomats that they could 
hardly expect an economy-minded U.S. 
Congress to lend a sympathetic ear to a 
loan request from a nation that has re- 
peatedly gone out of its way to irritate 
U.S. opinion in foreign affairs; proven 
friends and allies of the U.S. are having a 
hard enough time getting U.S. aid.* 

As evidence of this reluctance, Republi- 
can Senator Thomas Kuchel of Califor- 
nia urged the U.S. to “weigh carefully” 
any Indian loan: “Her foreign policy is 
of course her own business. But, it seems 
to me, America’s helping hand ought to 
be extended to nations which share our 
goals.’ Countered one of the Democrats’ 
leading lights on foreign afiairs, Mon- 
tana’s Senator Mike Mansfield: “I be- 
lieve that underneath this neutralism, In- 
dia would, if the chips were down, be on 
the side of the West. Our faith in India’s 
future may well be the decisive factor in 
the race between Communist China and 
India." In New Delhi a U.S. official 
summed it up: “Six months ago I was 
worried about what India thought of the 
U.S. Now I am only worried about what 
the U.S. thinks of India.” 





* One possible avenue of approach for Krishna- 
machari would be a request that the U.S. create 
a “stand-by fund” of from $600 million to $800 
million, which India would use as its currency 
backing while drawing on sterling 
London for ready cash, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Wolfenden Report 


From the presses of Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office last week came a 155-page, 
blue-paper-backed official report that was 
destined to be a runaway bestseller even 
before the first copy was up for sale. The 
book: the long-awaited Report of the 
Committee on Homosexual Offences and 
Prostitution, compiled after three years of 
research, investigation and learned ponder- 
ing by a group of 15 prominent Britons 
headed by Sir John Wolfenden, 51, Vice- 
Chancellor of Reading University. The 
first printing of 5,000 copies was sold out 
within a few hours, and Her Majesty's 
printers quickly got to work on a second 
printing. 

If some of the eager buyers were incited 
to purchase through prurience, they were 


But if popular opinion was immediate- 
ly and instinctively against seeming to 
condone homosexuality, an important mi- 
nority of staid and conservative opinion 
favored changes in the law. The Times 
declared: “Adult sexual behavior not in- 
volving minors, force, fraud or public in- 
decency belongs to the realm of private 
conduct, not of criminal law.” Said the 
Spectator: “The present law on this point 
is utterly irrational and illogical.” The 
London Economist thought that “private 
homosexual behavior between adults does 
no medical harm to themselves and no 
harm of any sort to others.” Also in sup- 
port of changing the law were the Church 
of England, which found the report 
“thorough, courageous and liberal,” and a 
Roman Catholic spokesman who said that 
the Wolfenden committee’s recommenda- 
tions were “only acceptance of the fact 
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doomed to disappointment. The report it- 
self is as devoid of racy reading matter as 
an economic yearbook. What made the 
headlines was the report’s two major rec- 
ommendations: that 1) homosexual be- 
havior in private between consenting 
adults be no longer classed as a crime, and 
2) arresting officers or complainants be 
no longer required to establish the fact of 
“annoyance” to bring prostitutes to book 
for soliciting. 

Where Will lt End? The recommenda- 
tion on adult (over 21) homosexuality 
touched off the most violent reaction. 
“Bad, retrograde and utterly to be con- 
demned,”” snapped Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Evening Standard. “Freeing adult males 
from any penalties could only succeed in 
intensifying and multiplying this form of 
depravity.” Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail 
agreed: “Great nations have fallen and 
empires decayed because corruption be- 
came socially acceptable. [The propos- 
als constitute] legalized degradation.” 
“There’s no knowing where it will end,” 
complained a woman M.P., Mrs. Jean 
Mann, on television. “We may even have 
husbands enticed away from wives.” 


that the community should not, in general, 
pry into a citizen’s private deeds—even 
when they are misdeeds.” 

High Visibility. The Wolfenden com- 
mittee’s proposals on prostitution were 
less radical, as if the best that could be 
expected was to make the whores less 
visible. The committee warned against 
“too rigorous” a prosecution against wom- 
en who loitered in pubs, on the grounds 
that this would only drive more of them 
onto the streets, The London Times agreed 
that “it would be wrong to punish the 
prostitute for being a prostitute,” and the 
Spectator recalled Nietzsche: “Distrust 
all in whom the impulse to punish is 
strong.” 

Public prostitution flourishes more con- 
spicuously in London than it does in any 
other major capital in the world, provid- 
ing a sight that U.S. tourists, expecting 
London to be staid and sedate, stare at in 
fascinated wonderment. From noon until 
the small hours of the morning, London’s 
vast troop of trollops are busy as squirrels 
in the fashionable West End as well as in 
Limehouse, Many have regular stations. 
They throng four deep on the sidewalks 
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under the bright lights of Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, patrol Mayfair, Park Lane and Bond 
Street with the lighthearted aplomb of 
4-H members at a county fair. The attrac- 
tions of prostitution in easygoing Britain 
are also luring large numbers of foreign 
women—French, German, Belgian, and a 
sprinkling of Negroes, mostly from the 
West Indies. 

In the West End, prostitutes often de- 
mand £5 for their favors but settle for 
£3 ($8.40). Sir Ronald Howe, retired dep- 
uty commissioner of Metropolitan Police, 
estimates that many London prostitutes 
take in as much as £60 ($168) a night— 
tax-free, of course. Postwar, London's 
prostitutes have become a menace as well 
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as a nuisance. A young stenographer was 
disfigured for life recently when an irate 
harlot slapped her in the face with a heavy 
handbag under the mistaken impression 
that the girl was “working” her territory. 
Because prostitutes ply London’s better 
streets so regularly, any woman sauntering 
or window-shopping in the West End at 
night is apt to be accosted by a potential 
customer, and the result is often mutual 
embarrassment. 

To help sweep the prostitutes off the 
streets, the Wolfenden Report recom- 
mends that maximum penalties be in- 
creased to a £10 fine for a first offense, 
£25 the second time around, and a three- 
month jail sentence on a third arrest. The 
present £2 ($5.60) fine even for repeated 
offenders has prevailed for more than a 
century, and is regarded by many prosti- 
tutes as a license: they keep their receipts 
to show bobbies that they have been run 
in recently. Said Probation Official Frank 
Dawtry: “I don’t think increasing the 


penalty is going to have much effect—a_ 


girl will merely get more from her client.” 


NORTH AFRICA 
Goats, Gazelles & Guerrillas 


Out of the southern Algerian garrison 
town of Colomb-Béchar one morning last 
week crept a strange train on an expen- 
sive errand. Its locomotive, heavily ar- 
mored, was preceded by six freight cars 
loaded with sandbags. Its average speed 
on its way to Ain-Sefra, another garrison 
town 170 miles to the northeast, was a 
hesitant 13 m.p.h. Whenever it reached a 
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bridge, invariably a bridge thrown up 
temporarily by French Army engineers— 
it slowed down to a walk. 

Slow and unprepossessing as it was, the 
Colomb-Béchar—Ain-Sefra Express was a 
valiant symbol of what Frenchmen like to 
call “the French presence” in Algeria. 
Conceived by Napoleon III and com- 
pleted under the supervision of Marshal 
Louis Lyautey, greatest of France’s North 
African proconsuls, the Colomb-Béchar— 
Ain-Sefra line is the southernmost por- 
tion of a railroad that runs all the way 
from the Mediterranean port of Oran to 
the rim of the Sahara. 

Nine months ago Algeria’s rebels set 
out to destroy this iron limb of French 
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imperialism. Basing themselves in new- 
ly independent Morocco—at some points 
the Colomb-Béchar line runs within a 
mile and a half of Moroccan territory 
—the guerrillas slipped into Algeria by 
night, laying mines, blowing up bridges 
and ripping up track. By last week they 
had blown up all of the line’s 116 per- 
manent bridges, destroyed 40 freight cars 
and six electric engines. 

Under this bombardment, the train's 
former passengers have taken to flying, 
and the coal once carried to Oran from 
the mines of Colomb-Béchar is now di- 
verted by way of Morocco. But for the 
prestige-conscious French, the train must 
chuff on. Once a week it sets forth 
from Colomb-Béchar, but only after two 
regiments of Foreign Legionnaires and 
Senegalese have inspected every inch of 
the line. 

Since the rebels are capable of ripping 
up a mile or more of track in a single 
night, the train sometimes has to turn 
back despite all precautions. And so far, 
French attempts to ambush the guerrillas 
at work have been generally unsuccessful. 
Disappointing, ¢oo, is the radar system 
which the French set up to catch the 
guerrillas’ movements. “The echo is fine 
against the rebels,” said a French officer 
last week. “Unfortunately, it works just 
as well against goats and gazelles.” 


The rebel force harrying the Colomb- 
Béchar Express is only one of a number 
of Algerian guerrilla bands which have 
long operated in and out of neighboring 
Morocco and Tunisia. Last week on Al- 






geria’s eastern border, a patrol of the 
French Army's 26th Motorized Infantry 
Regiment, ambushed by a small band of 
Algerian guerrillas, chased its attackers 
300 yards inside Tunisia. When Tunisian 
troops tried to intervene, the French 
killed six Tunisians as well as six Alge- 
rians. In response to an indignant protest 
from the Tunisian government, French 
Commander in Chief in Algeria, General 
Raoul Salan (who once commanded the 
troops that lost Indo-China), coldly an- 
nounced that henceforth his troops would 
exercise “the lawful right” of hot pursuit. 


NIGERIA 
The New P. M. 


Less than a month after Queen Eliza- 
beth II proclaimed self-government for 
Eastern and Western Nigeria, the tropic 
Federation got its first Prime Minister 
and installed its first all-Nigerian Cabinet 
in the capital of Lagos, beside the tepid 
green waters of the Bight of Benin.* 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, a Northern 
Moslem, became Nigeria’s first Prime 
Minister. In a graceful speech opening 
Parliament, Balewa paid tribute to British 
statesmanship and the service of Christian 
missionaries, spoke of the “tremendous 
good will” that existed between Britain 
and Nigeria, but emphasized that he and 
his ministers aré “irrevocably committed” 
to complete independence for Nigeria’s 
33 millions by 1960. 

Prime Minister Balewa, who wore the 
red ribbon of a Commander of the British 
Empire, pleaded for unity among Nige- 
ria’s diversified tribal unities. On hand to 
approve his plea were the King of Lagos, 
resplendent in purple robes and a helmet- 
shaped crown of gold beads; turbaned 
Alhaji Ahmadu, leader of the Northern 
People’s Congress; and Chief Festus 
Okotie-Eboh, who made a spectacular en- 
trance clad in a bright blue satin blouse, 
a draped skirt with a ten-yard train and 
a straw boater bedecked with 2-ft.-high 
feathers. Conspicuously absent was East- 
ern Leader Nnamdi (“Zik”) Azikiwe, the 
flashy, U.S.-educated Ibo tribesman who 
had fancied himself rather than Balewa 
as the Federation’s first Prime Minister. 


SPAIN 


Victory for Franco 

Even with the 40% increase in pay or- 
dered by the government last year, the 
workers of Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
co’s Spain remained the most meanly paid 
in Western Europe (average: $1.60 a 
day). When price rises quickly wiped out 
those meager gains, Franco's regime pre- 
pared for new labor trouble this fall, at 
the end of vacation season. Snapped 
Lieut. General Alonso Vega, boss of all 
Spanish police: ‘The sooner the better.” 

Last week the trouble came, and Dicta- 


* Lagos was best known to roth century Brit- 
ons as “the white man’s grave,” inspired the 


old couplet: “Beware and take heed of the 
Bight of Benin, / There few come out, where 
many go in,” 
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tor Franco and his police were ready for 
it. In the ever-restless industrial center of 
Bilbao, scene of labor disturbances 16 
months ago, 2,800 Basque workers at 
Spain’s major shipyard began a sitdown 
strike for more pay. On orders from Ma- 
drid, the shipyard raised the price of 
meals in the company lunchroom to make 
their stay-in more costly. Then Franco’s 
civil guards marched into the shipyard 
and put out the strikers. Because they had 
broken their work contract (in Spain, as 
in RusSia, any strike is illegal), the sit- 
downers were summarily fired. In addi- 
tion, the government-run labor syndicate 
cut off their unemployment benefits and 
wiped out their seniority rights. 

For three tense days, management all 
along Bilbao’s dirty Nervién River indus- 
trial complex waited to see whether, as a 
result of these harsh moves, the unrest 
would spread. But the workers were un- 
organized and without strike funds. On 
the fourth day the shipyard posted a no- 
tice: “As of today, job applications will 
be considered.” Berets in hand, the 
Basques meekly filed over the long con- 
crete overpass that carried them from 
their grimy slum homes across the rail- 
road tracks and into the shipyard again. 
Without yielding an inch, Franco had 
won, at least for now—even though the 
inflation, the poverty and the discontent 
were still there. 


POLAND 
Fire & Backfire 


Beset by absenteeism, inadequate pro- 
duction and hard drinking among Poland’s 
low-paid workers, the Communist regime 
of Wladyslaw Gomulka first tried friendly 
persuasion. When that failed, the govern- 
ment last month fired 2,500 miners who 
had played hooky once too often. As an 
added penalty, it forbade the men to work 
again in the mines, where the pay, while 
not enough to live on, is nevertheless al- 
most double the average of employees in 
other state industries. The regime proudly 
claimed last week that as a result of its 
action, production in the mines imme- 
diately went up and absenteeism down 
(from 23% to 16%). But many of the 
workers should be able to find construc- 
tion jobs in the newly encouraged private 
industry sector, which frequently pays 
better wages. 


ITALY 


Slayer of Bureaucrats 

Italy may not be the mother of bu- 
reaucracy, but it has created one of the 
greatest broods of them all. From 70,000 
bureaucrats in 1870, when Italy was unit- 
ed, to 635,000 under Mussolini, the goy- 
ernment’s rolls have swelled today to 
more than a million. As well as the gov- 
ernment can determine (and it is not 
sure), it has 1,150,000 employees, whose 
paychecks account for half the national 
budget. This total includes schoolteachers, 
but not another 600,000 persons employed 
by provincial and local governments. 

Government efficiency experts estimate 
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that only 20% of the civil servants really 
try to help the hapless citizen who must 
do business—and battle—with the state. 
The rest either do little or do nothing, 
throughout their easy workday from 8 
a.m. to 2 p.m. By law, nothing can tear 
even the indolent and the inefficient from 
the payrolls except criminal conviction for 
repeated flagrant insubordination, which 
must be proved in a formal trial. Minis- 
tries are loaded with “temporary workers” 
who stay until death, Forbidden to hire 
new stenographers, the Ministry of Justice 
put them on the rolls as “prison guards, 
female, temporary.” 

The multiplication of bureaucrats does 
not make it easier to get things done, but 
harder. To justify their jobs, bureaucrats 
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proliferate their duties, One intrepid Ital- 
ian insists that he had to fill out pounds 
of forms, in triplicate, for the files of nine 
different government offices, just to build 
a house. An Italian soldier, wounded in 
1943 and certified in 1946 as 50% dis- 
abled, finally got on the pension rolls last 
month (with no retroactive pay). A busi- 
nessman who filed a tax refund claim six 
years ago received the acknowledgment 
last week; he does not expect the refund 
for years. People who years ago ran two 
words together in telegrams find them- 
selves summoned by registered mail, told 
to fill out forms and wait for hours to pay 
3¢ for the extra word. 

Pay Out. Recently police called on 
a Bari citizen, who had paid a fine in 
1935 for skipping the Fascist pre-military 
course, to demand an uncollected registra- 
tion fee: 55 centesimi (.o88 of a cent). 
And not long ago at great output of bu- 
reaucratic labor, the government began 
paying off Sicilians for damage inflicted 
by troops of King Francis I] during Gari- 
baldi’s campaign in 1860. Biggest pay- 
ment: one-tenth of a cent. 

Ghostly survivals of Mussolini’s ‘“Sec- 


ond Roman Empire” still exist—the Bu- 
reau for the Colonization of Ethiopia, the 
Imperial African Transport Commission, 
the Commission for Control of Albanian 
Banks, etc. Under a decree of the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies in 1819, deriving 
from a contract made in 1594, the govern- 
ment still ceremoniously pays Naples $21 
every year for the upkeep of military 
orphans. It still advertises old scholar- 
ships that pay 16¢ a year to the winner— 
even though it now costs 32¢ to apply. In 
the Rome recorder’s office, all documents 
are still laboriously transcribed by hand— 
five times. 

Payoff. When new Treasury Minister 
Giuseppe Medici, 49, announced last year 
that the time had come to prune this 
octopus, Italians shrugged. But by last 
week the bearded Medici (who looks his 
name) could claim: ‘‘For the first time in 
Italy's modern history, the payrolls are 
going down instead of up.” He has liqui- 
dated 50 bureaus (including one with 
14,000 employees ). 

In one office he has replaced quill pens 
with IBM machines, and instead of being 
three years behind in its work, it is now 
only a month behind. He changed the 
rules so that fishermen can now get a 
license by producing only an identity card 
instead of a good-conduct certificate, a 
notarized proof of signature and a police 
reference showing no penal record. Be- 
tween helicopter swoops on unsuspecting 
offices all over Italy, Medici proclaimed 
his goal: “‘Democracy will become a real- 
ity only when any citizen can write to any 
state functionary with the certainty of re- 
ceiving a clear, quick, satisfactory reply.” 


MALAYA 
Final Offer 


Now that it had its independence and 
was free of the stigma of imperial control, 
the newborn Federation of Malaya de- 
cided to try its own hand at bringing an 
end to the costly nine-year-old jungle 
war against Communist guerrillas. It is- 
sued a “new and final’ amnesty offer to 
the 1,800 terrorists (down from 8,000) 
still left and, just to make sure everyone 
gets the message, will drop no less than 
12 million leaflets from R.A.F. planes. 
Terms: no persecution of terrorists who 
surrender, regardless of their past crimes; 
restoration of civil rights to those who 
forswear Communism; free repatriation 
to Red China of those who do not. The 
offer holds good until Dec. 31, and after 
that the war will be pursued “with in- 
creased vigor.” 

To make the point of its independence, 
the new government quoted from con- 
gratulatory messages from all over the 
world, including North Viet Nam’s Com- 
munist Boss Ho Chi Minh and Red 
China’s Mao. But Communist Chieftain 
Chin Peng, who runs the guerrilla opera- 
tion from the jungles of neighboring 
Thailand, was not likely to be deceived 
by such diplomatic niceties. Radio Peking 
made the Communist position all too 
clear; “The Malayan people’s struggle 
against imperialism has not ended.” 
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When schedules are tight... 
Shine / 


You can count on Chevrolet trucks to stay 
on schedule right around the clock. That's 
why you see them so many places where the 
job just won't wait for a truck that’s late! 





PROVED ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY ... CHAMPS OF EVERY WEIGHT CLASS! 








Chevrolet model 10203 in foreground. At left, Cameo Carrier model 3124, 


these trucks really 
Chevrolet Trucks 


When aren’t schedules tight these 
days? That’s why you need a 
dependable truck—a truck you can 
count on to deliver the goods right 
on the button, a truck that keeps 
going when the going’s tough. That 
truck is Chevrolet! 

Chevy trucks stay on the job and 
save on the job! They’re rugged, 
pay their way with less downtime, 


more on-time deliveries, more stam- 
ina and durability. They help pay 
for their keep with super-efficient 
engines that give you penny-pinch- 
ing gas mileage—plus the kind of 
power and performance you want 
and need on your job. America’s 
most popular sixes for unsurpassed 
economy. V8’s with longer life 
built into their compact, short- 


stroke design. And Chevrolets pay 
off with modern cab features that 
add to safety and comfort . . . that 
help drivers stay on the ball and 
on time. Like High-Level ventila- 
tion and concealed Safety Steps. 


Whatever your job . . . you save by 
being right on schedule. That’s why 
every Chevrolet—from perky pick- 
up to tough 36,000-lb. G.V.W. tan- 
dem—is designed and engineered 
to help you meet delivery dates 
dependably. 


Talk to your Chevrolet dealer 
soon. He’ll be happy to show you a 
truck for your job that gets to your 
job on time. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Northwest Exclusive! DC-7C’s Coast-to-Coast... 
America’s fastest, finest, long-range airliners 


IMPERIAL SERVICE 


featuring complimentary Champagne 


HE most gracious experience in the history of flight | any weather... and, of course, the famous DC-7C ride. 


is yours on Northwest Orient Airlines superb new And only Northwest will fly the new DC-7C’s—world’s 
DC-7C Imperial Service. fastest, long-range airliners—on domestic routes coast-to- 
And what service! You get complimentary champagne _ coast . . . as well as on the shortest, fastest route to the 
... reserved seating . . . continental cuisine . . . cocktail Orient. So next trip, enjoy the sheer luxury of Imperial 


service . .. big, easy chair seats .. . radar-smooth flights in _ Service. Call Northwest Orient Airlines or your travel agent. 


COAST-TO-COAST +» CANADA » ALASKA « HAWAII « THE ORIENT NOR THWEST 
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CUBA 
The Revolution Spreads 


Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar, a chubby 
man of 56, last week commemorated the 
day 24 years ago when, as a lowly army 
sergeant, he threw out a bumbling gov- 
ernment and began his long career as off- 
and-on President and strongman of Cuba, 
But even as he pep-talked loyal troops at 
Camp Columbia, outside Havana, Batista 
warily shuffled guards at all military in- 
stallations, held Havana cops on the alert 
in their barracks. Rumors were flying that 
the bearded young rebel, Fidel Castro. 
holed up in the Sierra Maestra, planned 
to celebrate Batista’s 24th anniversary 
with an uprising. Next morning the revolt 
came, in the sugar port of Cienfuegos 
(pop. 99,000), Cuba's seventh city, 

Mutiny. About 300 navy men. defec- 
tors to the Castro cause, mutinied at dawn 
and quickly seized control of the Cien- 
fuegos naval station, built on a peninsula 
in the town’s harbor. They clapped pro- 
Batista officers in the brig and swept out 
through town in jeeps, carrying arms from 
the post arsenal. A 60-man troop of mari- 
time police and some 200 pro-Castro ci- 
vilians were waiting to join them. The 
rebels swept into Marti Park in the center 
of town, surrounded the pro-Batista na- 
tional police headquarters and demanded 
surrender. The police refused. While two 
rebel navy planes circled overhead, the 
rebels charged, and after a vicious fight 
that littered the street with dead, the 
building fell, By noon rebels controlled 
the city—the first such feat they have 
been able to pull off since last November, 
when they held the eastern city of San- 
tiago de Cuba for a few hours in a badly 
timed prelude to Castro's seaborne inva- 
sion from Mexico. It was also the first 
big show of strength outside the Santiago 
area, where rebel sentiment is strongest. 
Most important, it was the first time 
that some of Batista’s military forces had 
gone over to the rebel cause. 

Defeat. But the uprising was doomed 
to short life. By early evening Batista’s 
troops and tanks were rolling into Cien- 
fuegos from nearby Santa Clara, while 
B-26s and. F-47s from Camp Columbia 
pounded away. The battle roared through 
the night, and by morning the rebels had 
fled into the hills or had died defending 
their battered strongholds. 

Estimates of the death toll ran from 75 
to 200; the dead included two navy cap- 
tains and the commandant of the mari- 
time police. The army colonel in charge 
of mop-up operations was wounded. Three 
rebel navy officers, 13 enlisted men and 
three maritime police were captured and 
flown to Havana to face a rough round 
of questioning on how the revolt got 
started, Batista’s troops began a house- 
to-house search for a reported 2,000 guns 
distributed to civilians from the arsenal. 

As in other bloody episodes of the anti- 
Batista war, the Castro men had shown 
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plenty of nerve but little coordination. 
But by proving he could subvert Batista’s 
well-fed, well-trained military, Castro had 
punched a worrisome hole in the dicta- 
tor’s armor. 


BRAZIL 
Doubling the Electorate 


Fifteen of the 20 Latin American coun- 
tries allow illiterates to vote, furnish col- 
ored ballots or party symbols to guide 
them. Last week Brazil, one of the five 
remaining holdouts,* moved to drop its 
literacy requirement. The main force for 
reform was no left-winging politician but 
a stiff-backed army officer. Acting more 
and more like a man who hopes eventually 
to be elected President, General Henrique 
Teixeira Lott, 62, War Minister and 
staunch army prop of the current regime, 
got a friendly Congressman to introduce a 


Peru, Chile, Ecuador and Hon- 


* The others: 
duras. 





t Paulo Muniz 
War MINISTER Lott 


Reading and writing inhibit arithmetic. 





constitutional amendment killing the lit- 
eracy test. He has already backed such a 
measure with a public declaration of faith 
in the masses. 

If passed, the amendment would more 
than double the electorate—from 15 mil- 
lion to about 35 million, It would shake 
the country’s power alignments so drasti- 
cally that politicians from the backlands 
to the halls of Congress are deep in awed 
speculation about the future. Within the 
two-party coalition that elected President 
Juscelino Kubitschek. the amendment 
would bring new votes to the leftist Labor 
Party (P.T.B.), which speaks for the 
often illiterate workers. Consequently, 
Vice President Joao (“Jango”) Goulart, 
P.T.B.’s boss, quickly announced his sup- 
port. The gain for the conservatively in- 
clined Social Democrats (P.S.D.)—Ku- 
bitschek’s own party—might well be pro- 
portionately less. But on the theory that 
the measure will hurt the rightist, opposi- 
tionist National Democratic Union even 
more, President Kubitschek unhesitatingly 
came out for the amendment last week. 
Though some of his own P.S.D. Congress- 
men will balk, sentiment adds up in favor 
of passage. 





JAMAICA 


Death Excursion 

Returning to Kingston, Jamaica’s cap- 
ital, from a one-day outing at northwest- 
coast Montego Bay. 1,500 passengers 
aboard a Jamaica Government Railway 
excursion train were variously weary, 
tipsy, sleepy and raucous. Jammed into 
twelve ancient wooden coaches and two 
freight cars, they braced themselves 
against the sway; some slept in the bag- 
gage racks. Then, at the top of a long 
downhill run in the mountainous central 
part of the island, the brakes failed. 

Hurtling into an S-curve at the bottom 
of the hill, the train came apart. The twin 
diesel locomotives rocketed on down the 
track, pulling the freight cars with them. 
Five cars plunged into a field; three 
others pounded one another to confused 
wreckage on the tracks. Another was de- 
railed in a narrow cut. The toll; 178 dead 
and nearly 700 injured—biggest Western 
Hemisphere railroad death total since a 
Mexican train wreck killed approximately 
200 in 1881. 


MEXICO 
Production Up 


Bareheaded in the sunshine, President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines stood and waved 
one morning last week as his open 
Packard purred past more than 1,000,000 
shouting citizens of Mexico City. At 
the Chamber of Deputies the President 
launched into his yearly report on the 
state of Mexico. By custom established 
in his four previous reports, the President 
spoke in his flat voice for more than three 
hours. But from time to time he dropped 
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hard facts of progress that stood out like 
milestones. Items: 

@ Gross national product for 1956 was 
more than $7.5 billion, up 12% from the 
previous record year. Production of most 
foodstuffs was up, with bumper crops of 
wheat, sugar and beans. Livestock pro- 
duction climbed 11% in 1956; fish nets 
bulged 48% fatter. 

@ The budget was neatly balanced: in 
the first six months of 1957 half the 
year’s $606 million had been spent. 

g Public education expenditures are more 
than double those in 1953. During the 
past year, 1,353 primary schools were 
built and 270,000 illiterate adults were 
taught to read and write. 

Ruiz Cortines did not pretend that the 
picture was uniformly bright. From Sep- 
tember 1956 to June 1957 the country 
piled up an unfavorable trade balance of 
$55.8 million, although, said the Presi- 
dent, 82% of it was the result of tem- 
porary expenditures (spare machine parts, 
industrial equipment) necessary for eco- 
nomic expansion, Even excluding Indian 
communities, 300,000 children have no 
schools and one out of every two Mexi- 
cans is still illiterate. The population of 
the Federal District, now 4-5 million, will 
probably hit 7,000,000 by 10966, causing 
serious food, water and school shortages. 
And because of drought and population 
increase, corn-eating Mexico has been 
forced to import corn from the U.S. for 
its tortillas, tacos and enchiladas. 


THE AMERICAS 


Vote for a Common Market 

Caught up in a spirit of compromise, 
the U.S. softened hard policies of long 
standing last week as the economic con- 
ference of the Organization of American 
States ended in Buenos Aires. The U.S. 
agreed to: 

@ Consult on commodity price fluctua- 
ons and surplus disposal. 

G Study the possibility of a Latin Amer- 
ican Bank. 

& Work toward the gradual establishment 
ot a regional Latin American market. 

Despite the U.S. cooperation, some of 
the delegates were disappointed. They had 
expected that the three-week conference 
would produce a binding, final economic 
treaty. Not until the idea of such a short- 
order treaty was shelved did the confer- 
ence get down to its real work: the draw- 
ing up of a list of principles to serve as a 
basis for future planning. The result was 
a ten-point “Declaration of Buenos Aires” 
and 39 other resolutions stressing techni- 
cal matters. 

Some back-home newspapers blasted 
the conference. “Fiasco!” snorted Brazil's 
Press Lord Assis Chateaubriand. But re- 
actions often combined realism with opti- 
mism. In Uruguay, the daily El Plata 
joked about the U.S. reluctance to go in 
for Latin American giveaways. “The U.S. 
knows only too well the similarity be- 
tween Latin American economic adminis- 
tration and sacks with holes or barrels 
without bottoms.” On vacation in New- 
port, President Eisenhower examined the 
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Foto Mayo 
PRESIDENT Ruiz CorTINES 


Prosperity in the barns. 


conference's results, reflected most del- 
egates’ reactions by calling them “an 
outstanding statement of the principles 
and objectives of inter-American econom- 
ic cooperation.” 


CANADA 


Boom Minus Bloom 

Was the bloom off Canada’s durable 
boom? Although 6,000,000 Canadians. 
more than ever before, have jobs, and the 
gross national product seems sure this 
year to edge over 1956's record, some soft 
spots are appearing in an economy that is 
closely tied to the U.S. Cautioned the 
Bank of Nova Scotia: “The upward trend 
of Canadian business has in recent months 
been tapering off.” 

Industrial wages climbed higher month 
by month, but the cost of living edged 
up too. The Bureau of Statistics reported 
last week that prices in August set a new 
high for the fifth straight month—this 
one at 122.6 (1949 equals 100). 

Ups & Downs. Canada’s business and 
industry made a spotty picture. The big 
western oil industry throve; deliveries in 
June stood 13% above the 1956 rate. 
Capital investment this year should top 
1956's record $7.9 billion by some 10%, 
and brisk retail sales proved that con- 
sumers still had money and were willing 
to spend it. But automobile production 
was down slightly for the year, and Chrys- 
ler of Canada announced that it would 
operate only one shift a day during the 
1958 model year rather than two. Steel 
production was a little below last year's 
rate, and newsprint manufacturers last 
week announced plans to cut back. Re- 
flecting a gloomier outlook for earnings 
and dividends, industrial stocks sagged. 

To countless foreign investors, Canada 
still looked alluring, and “immigrant cap- 











ital” helped drive the Canadian dollar 
in August to an alltime high of $1.0611 in 
terms of the U.S. dollar (it eased to 
$1.0498 last week). With their premium 
dollar Canadians bought more goods 
abroad than ever before, thus aggravating 
their chronic trade deficit. 

Cross Purposes. Unsure of the eco- 
nomic future, the Bank of Canada and the 
federal government seemed to be working 
at cross purposes. The bank, striving 
mightily to control inflation by classical 
methods, put a squeeze on the money sup- 
ply that drove the commercial banks’ 
prime interest rate to 53% (v. 44% in 
New York). But the newly elected Tory 
government, worried about sagging house- 
building and rising unemployment, poured 
$150 million into new residential mort- 
gage loans, hoped that the resulting con- 
struction would help keep unemploy- 
ment next winter from exceeding the 
postwar high of 400,000 reached in March 
1955. And the government, preparing for 
an election that may come as early as next 
spring, readied legislation to provide cash 
advances to farmers with unsold grain, 
higher pensions for veterans, widows, and 
the aged. These measures might help keep 
the economy bubbling, but would also 
contribute to the pressure on prices. 


° 
Goodbye, Uncle Louis 

Ever since John Diefenbaker’s Progres- 
sive Conservatives bulldozed into power 
last June for the first time in 22 years, 
Canada’s defeated Liberal Party has 
yearned nervously for new leadership. 
Liberal bigwigs were too fond of defeated 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, 75, to 
dethrone him abruptly. But others were 
less solicitous: the liberal Toronto Ster 
hammered away with Louis-must-go edi- 
torials; the Ontario Young Liberals Asso- 
ciation breathed fire against “our latter- 
day leaders.” Last week, with the tacit 
approval of his political intimates, “Uncle 
Louis” announced that he would step 
down as Liberal chief, explained: “I no 
longer have the vigor and energy to lead 
the party through an election.” 

Liberal Party custom dictates that a 
Protestant English Canadian and a Ro- 
man Catholic French Canadian alternate 
the party's leadership. The only Protes- 
tant of English ancestry prominent enough 
to succeed Louis St. Laurent is Lester 
Bowles (‘Mike’) Pearson, 60, boyish, 
bow-tied, onetime (1945) Ambassador to 
the U.S. and External Affairs chief 
throughout the St. Laurent regime. In 
that office he gave Canada (pop. 16.5 
million) a great say in Western affairs; 
e.g., the U.N.’s Middle East police force 
was a result of a Pearson resolution. His 
only serious political trouble occurred at 
home, when he was charged, after the sui- 
cide of Diplomat Herbert Norman (Time, 
April 15 et seg.), with covering up Nor- 
man’s Communist connections—a factor 
in the Liberals’ electoral defeat. Mike 
Pearson is a proven vote getter in his own 
riding, is better known than any other 
Liberal except St. Laurent. He should 
easily capture the leadership at the Lib- 
eral convention at year’s end. 
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Your appreciation of PALL MALL quality 
has made it America's most successful 
and most imitated cigarette 





Pall Mall filters the smoke... 
but never the fun of smoking 


Mildness is a pleasure with PALL MALL because 
PALL MALL’s greater length filters the smoke — 
but never the fun of smoking. You get every bit 

of the flavor that makes smoking a pleasure while 
PALL MALL’s greater length of traditionally 

fine tobaccos travels the smoke further, filters the 
smoke and makes it mild. So don’t miss the fun 

of smoking. Buy PALL. MALL Famous Cigarettes 
in the distinguished red package today ! 


and they are 


COPR.. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY—""TOBACCO is OUR MIDDLE NAME 








FEQPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





Still young enough at 33 to play the 
juvenile, Cinemactor Marlon Brando, no 
longer a delinquent, tried to explain to 
New York Herald Tribune Columnist Joe 
Hyams why he has taken the marbles out 
of his mouth, untilted his pelvis and aban- 
doned the T-shirt and sneakers as evening 
dress: “I've found you have to make a 
choice of whether you want to be a mem- 
ber of organized society or not. If so, you 
must make certain concessions. For ex- 
ample, in my business I am obliged to be 
cooperative, which includes talking to 
people. It’s so easy to listen to the sound 
of your own voice—like now. But I know 
that under different circumstances you 
wouldn't listen to me. You'd be talking to 
me with a nice, healthy ‘Drop dead’ mixed 
in with the conversation here and there.” 
Said Hyams: “Drop dead.” Replied Bran- 
do: “Turn blue.” 

In no mood for a last hurrah, Boston’s 
former mayor and silver-voiced Prince of 
Blarney, James M. Curley, 82, was no 
sooner sworn in as a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Labor Relations Commission 
than he learned that his son George, 38, 
once Boston director of public celebra- 
tions, had surrendered to Morris County, 
N.J. police, charged with impairing the 
morals of two male minors. 

Ready to enter Cheam School as one of 
twelve new boys in a student body of go, 
Prince Charles, 8, heir apparent to the 
British throne, will get caned in the ‘“‘cus- 
tomary place” if he doesn’t behave, be 
limited to 35¢ a week spending money 
and will sleep with six or seven boys his 
own age in an unheated dormitory on a 
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Not proposing. 
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U.S. Joint Curers or Starr* 
Posing. 


wooden, springless bed covered with a 
thin mattress. Said Queen Elizabeth II 
to her son when she saw the bed: “You 
won't be able to bounce on that.” 

Frank Sinatra, who once had to croon 
to make them swoon, arrived in Nice to 
work on his new movie, Kings Go Forth, 
was recognized at the airport with the 
ecstatic cry, “C’est Frankie!’, engulfed, 
hand-passed over a tidal wave of hysteri- 
cal women to a waiting Cadillac while 
Actress Linda Christian, there to meet 
him, was left behind. Tremoloed a shaken 
Frankie: “It was rough, but it was fun.” 

Displaying her beauty (green eyes, hon- 
ey blonde hair and 35-25-36), her talent 
(at the Hammond organ) and her intelli- 
gence (Q.: “Is it proper for a lady to pro- 
pose marriage?” A.: “Heavens, no! That 
is the man’s role”), Marilyn Elaine Van 
Derbur, 20, of Denver was named Miss 
America of 1958, a title which will enable 
her to make in the next year up to $85,000. 

The literary event of the week took 
place in Paris, where Dans un Mois, Dans 
un An (In a Month, In a Year), the third 
novel in four years by Frangoise (Bon- 
jour, Tristesse) Sagan, 22, appeared, to 
the tune of a phenomenal first printing of 
200,000 copies. Dedicated to Publisher 
Guy Schoeller, mid-fortyish, the man she 
has announced she will marry next win- 
ter, the book proved to be another bed- 
time story, no longer in the first person 
singular like the previous two, but still 
very personal. Its characters hop from 
boredom to boudoir and back again, and 
when asked what it all means, the young 
heroine says not to ask—and quotes Mac- 
beth: “Tt will make us mad.” 

Circling the many-colored globe where 
their joint problems lie, the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff posed for their first group 


picture since General Nathan Twining 
took over as chairman from Admiral 
Arthur Radford. 

Having fled from the U.S. to Mexico, 
then from Mexico to Czechoslovakia on 
Paraguayan passports, wealthy Alfred K. 
Stern, 59, and his wife Martha Dodd 
Stern, 48, let a Prague press conference 
know they were in no hurry to return to 
the U.S. and explain their activities as 
professional Communist spies, announced 
that they would soon visit East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Communist China. Safe (so far 
behind the Iron Curtain, the daughter of 
onetime (1933-37) U.S. Ambassador to 
Germany William E. Dodd, once famed 
for painting the town red at home and 
abroad, painted a picture of her own 
country with the same color, declared 
that “all progressive people” in the U.S. 
have been “liquidated” or are under sur- 
veillance by the Government. 

In Dallas, French Fashion Designer 
Gabrielle (“Coco”) Chanel, 74, received 
the Neiman-Marcus Golden Anniversary 
Award as “the great innovator who eman- 
cipated the feminine silhouette,” trans- 
forming it from undulating, feminine 
curves to flapper angularities with em- 
phasis on comfort, jersey, pearls, the tri- 
angular scarf, the pleated skirt, shawls. 
colored gloves for night parties, and 
cloche hats for that come-hither look 
—and Chanel No. 5 for that come-hither 
smell. In a baffling statement of first 
principles, the woman who banished the 
waistline, eliminated hips and deflated the 
bosom, announced: “The most important 
thing is to look feminine.” Confusing the 
issue still more, Coco added, ‘The only 
line is the straight line.” 





* Generals Thomas D, White, Maxwell Taylor 
Nathan Twining, Admiral Arleigh Burke, General 
Randolph McC, Pate. 
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DIVERSIFICATION in the products of 
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food mixer from the Hamilton Beach Co. Division 
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DIVERSIFICATION 


in metal products for 170,000,000 customers 
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the Waterville Division 
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lawn sprinkler from 
the General Manufacturing Division 


Reach for a paper clip, flick a 
switch, drive a car, bake a cake, 
launch a ship—chances are a 
product of Scovill is involved 

Scovill’s diversification is visi- 
ble in its products. In size, they 
range from 3,000-pound coils of 
brass to common pins that count 
300 to the ounce. In scope, they 
serve the wants of homes and fac- 
tories through such basic indus- 
tries as housing and apparel, 
automotive and electrical, aircraft 
and defense. 

The products of Scovill 
sketched in these pages are only 
samples from the varied output of 
each division. Perhaps not typical 
—for what could be typical of the 
thousands of kinds of things Sco- 
vill makes? But perhaps indica- 
tive of the time-tested corporate 
diversification which has come 
naturally in 155 years of growth. 
A compatible diversification, if 
you like, in that the differing 
products of the different divisions 
have this in common: they are 
made of metal and skill. 

The food mixer made in Racine 
and the tire valves made in 
Brooklyn and Brazil, the brass 
sheet rolled in Waterbury and the 
safety pins raining into the bar- 
rels at Oakville, have a common 
heritage in Scovill’s way with 
metals that goes back to Ameri- 
ca’s oldest brass mill. 

In the 9 divisions of Scovill, 
diversification means also the new 
ways, new products, new plants 
that keep Scovill growing to meet 
the new needs of its customers. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. with 16 plants, 
28 warehouses and 39 sales offices in 
29 U.S. citiesand 4 foreign countries. 


The 9 Divisions of 


SCOVILL 


MILLS DIVISION « CLOSURE DIVISION +« GENERAL MANUFACTURING DIVISION « FORGING & SCREW 


OAKVILLE CO. DIVISION (INCLUDING DE LONG) 
A. SCHRADER’S SON DIVISION 


. LYNDON AIRCRAFT, INC. 
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NST DISEASE AND SICKNE N WAYS THAT WERE UNHEARD 


SCRIPTION MEDICINES USED TODAY WERE THEN UNKNOWN | 


This is what we work for at Parke-Davis 


... the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


Later this year, ground will be broken for one of the finest 
laboratories for medical research in all the world 
Parke-Davis Medical Research Center in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. If you’re wondering what this means to you, read 
on for a moment: 


To begin with, did you know that ninety per cent of all 
medicines prescribed by physicians today were unknown 
as recently as 1940? 


This single fact, perhaps better than any other, illustrates 
the seven-league strides being taken in the pharmaceutical 


NEW PARKE-DAVIS 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 
ENTER, SCHEOULED 
FOR COMPLETION BY 





THE END OF 1959 


the 


industry. Developing and producing better medicines . . . 
which is what we do at Parke-Davis . . . has become a 
tremendous challenge, and one of the most satisfying jobs 
anyone could hope for. 


In our laboratories in Detroit and elsewhere, our research 
scientists are in the unique position of constantly trying to 
make their own developments obsolete—knowing that each 


‘ 
time they do, it means better medicines, bette r health, and longer 
lives for you and your family. 
This is why we want you to know about our new Research 
Center. It's our hope, and goal, that the eventual conquest .) 


of such major health problems as cancer, cardiovascular 
diseases, mental disorders and virus diseases will be greatly 
hastened by work to be done here in the 

ce right 1057 Park Dav 


years ahead, 


& Cr y, Detroit $2, Michig 
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Meeting on the Mind 


Zurich's broad, winding streets were 
plastered last week with cryptic blue and 
white signs—a Swiss artist’s stylized ver- 
sion of the Greek letter psi. The ¥ sign 
had been adopted by the city as an em- 
blem to guide 2,000 visiting psychiatrists 
from 58 nations to their scattered meet- 
ing places. Occasion: the Second Interna- 
tional Congress for Psychiatry (the first 
was held in Paris in 1945). Since the 
theme was “the present status of our 
knowledge about the group of schizophre- 
nias,” Zurich was an appropriate meeting 





Yves Debraine 
PSYCHIATRIST MANFRED BLEULER 


Confusion comes first. 


place, for it was here that the late Psy- 
chiatrist Paul Eugen Bleuler (rhymes 
with broiler) formulated the modern con- 
cept of the most widespread mental ill- 
ness and named it schizophrenia.* : 
Appropriately, the president and key- 
noter of the congress was Eugen Bleuler’s 
son Manfred, 54, who 15 years ago took 
over his father’s post as head of Zurich's 
famed University Psychiatric Clinic at 
Burgholzli. In his opening speech last 
week, Dr. Manfred Bleuler estimated 
that one in every hundred people in the 
world is afflicted with schizophrenia. Med- 
icine’s war against schizophrenia, Bleuler 
argued, is as urgent as the drives against 
infectious diseases or cancer, but until 
now it has woefully lacked public support, 
largely because psychiatrists themselves 


* Ic., “divided mind.” Bleuler (1857-1939) was 
not satisfied with the rigid roth century view of 
“dementia praecox” as a single 
able disease whose victims were doomed to pro- 
gressive deterioration. In tort be characterized 
the various forms of withdrawal from the real 
to an unreal world as “a group of schizophre- 
nias.”” Most importantly, he insisted that con- 
tinuous deterioration was not inevitable. 


precisely defin 
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differ so strongly about its causes and 
treatment. 

Emotion v. Metabolism. Some psy- 
chiatrists lay heavy stress on heredity, 
but Bleuler insisted that nobody knows 
whether the disease is hereditary through 
specific genes or whether it is passed on 
from generation to generation because 
children are emotionally damaged by 
schizophrenic parents who subject their 
offspring to a sick environment. As for 
opinions about treatment, said Bleuler, 
some psychiatrists see schizophrenia as 
primarily emotional in origin and give top 
marks to psychotherapy; others seek the 
cause of the disease in the chemical or 
metabolic abnormalities that are known 
to mark schizophrenia, hence downgrade 
psychotherapy to a mere adjunct of physi- 
cal treatments (drugs, shock, coma). 

It was this division between the physi- 
cal and the psychological view that ran 
through most of the 700 papers read at 
the congress. Psychiatry’s grand old man 
and Zurich’s first citizen, Dr. Carl Gustav 
Jung, 82, was on hand to define the issue. 
Stooped but hale and quick-witted, Jung 
reiterated his longstanding position on 
the psychological side of the fence. His 
view: the emotional disturbance comes 
first and causes the chemical disturbances 
that accompany schizophrenia. 

The Latest on Drugs. Jung notwith- 
standing, drugs and other physical treat- 
ments, notably a new version of shock 
therapy (see below), got the big share of 
attention. Main points: 

For all their well-deserved publicity, 
tranquilizers are far from the whole an- 
swer. In the U.S.. the tranquilizers have 
been suitable only for a minority of 
state-hospital patients because many of 
them are already too “tranquilized” and 
actually depressed. 

@ The opposite of tranquilizers, e.g., en- 
ergizers such as iproniazid, are being wide- 
ly tested in the U.S. and Europe. Rock- 
land (N.Y.) State Hospital’s Dr. Nathan 
S. Kline, who introduced iproniazid as an 
energizer, suggested that it may prove as 
important as all the tranquilizers com- 
bined in releasing big numbers of pa- 
tients from hospital wards. Then, taking 
a flying leap into the future. he fore- 
saw a brave new world in which mind- 
improving drugs will be used not only to 
alleviate illnesses but to improve the per- 
formance of the healthy. 

In tune with this hopeful emphasis was 
Topeka’s famed Dr. Karl Menninger, who 
pleaded for more practical help for pa- 
tients, less theory of a kind that often 
inspir' : “The word schizophrenia be- 
comes a damning designation. To have it 
once applied to a young man can be to 
ruin a career, despite all evidence of sub- 
sequent healthiness.” Psychiatrists, argued 
Dr. Menninger, ought to regard all men- 
tal illness as the same in quality and dif- 
fering only in quantity: “We all have 
mental illness of different degrees at dif- 
ferent times, and sometimes some of us 
are much worse or much better.” 








The Big Sleep 


A startling new treatment for schizo- 
phrenia marked by delusions of persecu- 
tion (one of the most difficult forms of 
the disease) was reported to Zurich by 
Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, director of Mont- 
real’s Allan Memorial Institute. Key to 
the treatment: “complete depatterning” 
of the patient’s mind through shock ther- 
apy and deep sleep. Unlike brainwashing, 
Psychiatrist Cameron’s method does not 
seek to implant alien ideas in the mind, 
but rather to break the chain of schizo- 
phrenic reactions and leave the mind free 
to reorganize itself. Granting that the 
method is “a sharp tool,” Cameron con- 
siders it justified for the most stubborn 





Photopress, Zurich 
PsycHIatrist JUNG 
Depatterning comes third. 


cases, declares this controversial technique 
has proved “more successful than any pre- 
viously reported.” 

The Experiment. In Cameron’s experi- 
ment, each of 26 patients aged 17 to 54 
(five men, 21 women) was dosed with 
chlorpromazine, which increased the seda- 
tive effect of barbiturates. By the end of 
the first week they were sleeping 20 to 22 
hours a day. After getting solid food dur- 
ing this week, they were switched to semi- 
solid. They got five units of insulin half 
an hour before each meal. With the onset 
of deep sleep, patients were wakened three 
times a day for meals and toileting. By 
the tenth day they were put on inten- 
sive electroshock treatment—usually one 
treatment daily, and often receiving four 
or five shocks in two to three minutes— 
far more intensive than previously tried 
shock treatments. Said Dr. Cameron: 
“The rate is set so that complete depat- 
terning is achieved between the 13th and 
16th days, after about 30 shock treat- 
ments. Complete depatterning is main- 
tained five to seven days.” 

At first the patient knows why he is 
in the hospital, recognizes individuals. In 
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GOLF CHAMPION, SAYS : 


“Viceroy has 
the smoothest 


taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 


Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor | 


Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 


©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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| can blacks. In Zurich last 








the second stage he loses his sense of 
space and time, but is conscious of the 
loss and worries about it. In the third 
stage, depatterning, he no longer bothers 
about the lack of space-time sense and is 
contented just as he is. He recognizes 


| nobody and does not care. 


The Results. When they are satis- 
fied that depatterning has gone on long 
enough, the psychiatrists withdraw the 
barbiturates gradually and cut the shock 
treatments to three a week. During a 
month of rehabilitation, a nurse or attend- 
ant helps the patient to reorient himself. 
After discharge there is intensive follow- 
up through doctors and social workers. By 
way of “maintenance treatment,” the pa- 
tient goes back to the hospital every week 


for shock therapy during the first month, | 


and once a month for the next two years. 

Results of Cameron’s experiment: of 
ten patients previously ill less than two 
years, all have been discharged, and none 
has had to be readmitted, though a few 
have had additional shock treatments as 
outpatients. Of 16 ill longer than two 
years, all but three have gone home 
(though two others had to be readmit- 
ted). Most have gone back to work or 
keeping house: some have even married 
and had children—getting shock treat- 
ments regularly during pregnancy. 


Schizophrenics International 

Although Pioneer Eugen Bleuler con- 
cluded half a century ago that schizophre- 
nia is a worldwide disease, some psychia- 
trists continue to doubt it. Others contend 


| that it is an essentially different disease 


among primitive peoples, especially Afri- 
week (pre- 
dominantly white) psychiatrists* got the 
benefit of research by psychiatrists of the 
black and yellow races. Their evidence 
suggested that 1) schizophrenia is most 
frequent where the tensions of Western 
technical civilization have caught up with 
primitive peoples; 2) when primitive peo- 
ple do suffer from schizophrenia, it. is 
essentially the same disease as in the 
West, though often colored by local super- 
stitions, giving point to Carl Jung’s warn- 
ing to the congress that even the most 


| modern, drug-minded therapist “should 


have sound knowledge of myths and prim- 
itive psychology.” 
@ Ghana's Dr. Edward F. B. Forster based 


| his report on research at the Accra mental 


hospital, of whose 1,117 patients 426 were 


| schizophrenic (a somewhat smaller pro- 


portion than that usually found in the 
West). His findings: schizophrenia is 
commonest among the educated classes 
in southern Ghana, who are torn between 
native and imported Western cultures, 
and it decreases as distance from the 
coast and Western influence increases. 
Said Dr. Forster: “I maintain we are all 
endowed with basically similar mental 
attributes, It is quite clear that the psy- 
* Missing: the Russian psychiatrists, whose 
invitations were withdrawn by the Swiss hosts 
following last Hungarian revolution, 
When Soviet satellite delegations arrived in 
Zurich last week to find the Russians absent, 
they withdrew in a huff. 
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HOW TO ENJOY A 


Family Quarrel 








In the interests of happier 
home-sweet-homes, 
McCall's publishes a few 
home-tested rules on the 
lively art of getting a word 
in edgewise. Family argu- 
ments can be taken right in 
Stride, with the aid of How 
To Enjoy A Family Quar- 
rel, which appears in Sep- 
tember McCall's. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more thon 5,000,000 homes. 
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How would your 
Supervisors handle 


these 5 Situations? 


A sharp fall-off in production. 
. A rash of rejects due to slipshod work. 


eo we 


. A big increase in absenteeism and labor 
turnover. 


. An increase in customer complaints about 
discourtesy. 


te 


. Employees “getting ready” 15 minutes before 
the whistle. 


“ 






If your supervisors are DALE CARNEGIE Course 
graduates, they’d Know how to approach these 
and many other every-day plant problems—but 
very likely few of these situations would arise 
in the first place. 

Because Dale Carnegie Course students are 
taught modern human relations techniques, 
trained to persuade without giving offense and 
to make others want to cooperate, After 14 
weeks the promising people you would like to 
promote, will surprise you with hidden leader- 
ship abilities you never knew they possessed. 
They will be able to stand on their feet and 
express themselves convincingly, eager to help 
“brainstorm” difficult problems that confront 
your company. 

The Dale Carnegie Course can be the most 
important investment you ever made in your 
“human assets”. The coupon will bring you full 
information, plus an invitation to visit a class in 
session as our guest. Won't you send it today? 













The MENNEN Company is one of many top 
corporations whose DALE CARNEGIE Course 
Alumni continue to meet on their own time to 
practice the techniques they had been taught 
and to “brainstorm” their company’s problems. 


George S. Mennen ought to know. 
As vice president, he sees dramatic 
evidence of the benefits his key per- 
sonnel derive from DALE CARNEGIE 
Courses. Says Mr. Mennen: 


“Today there is a growing aware- 
ness in management that the most 
effective executives are those who 
lead—not drive. Date CARNEGIE 
Leadership Courses teach our key 
personnel the skills to make men 
: act through persuasion instead of 

authority. We are gratified to 
observe each employee before and after he completes the course, to 
see the enthusiasm and confidence he acquired, plus the ability to 
get along better with others. Dace CARNEGIE Courses are approved 
for all our promising personnel.” 


“DaLeE CARNEGIE training and promotions usually 
go hand in hand at Mennen's. We are delighted 
: when an employee shows the ability and the will- 
ingness to take on greater responsibility.” 
' ’ * Lowell C. Wallace, Personnel Manager 


“The ability to communicate clearly isn’t the only 
benefit our people get from the Dace CARNEGIE 
Course. It brings out a spirit of friendliness that 
contributes to employee cooperation.” 

Edgar J. Burger, Product Mgr., Baby Products Div. 


“The enthusiasm that Dace CARNEGIE graduates 
generate is contagious. It permeates our plant. The 
Course did wonders for me and for many Mennen 
executives who completed it.” 


Vincent T. Heding, Production Control Manager 




















Plant Manager Oldenburg gets growing source of ex- | ? i 
ecutive material to keep pace with company’s needs. Dale Carnegie Courses, Inc. : 
Declares Mr. Oldenburg: ' Dept. K, 15 West 46th Street, New York 36,N.Y. 4 
“We regard the human relations training of the 1 Gentlemens ; 
DALE CARNEGIE Courses of maximum importance. It ' © Please send me your free booklet, “How to Bring Out 4 
A : ' the Best in Your Employees’. 1! 
teaches our employees to influence people without Ci Wheat sane 8 ta ws Sadia; ido ew - 
giving offense, to call attention to mistakes indirectly, ; waslienadtat. ss te 
to win the enthusiastic cooperation of others. + NAME } H 
The ability to express oneself clearly is a must for : COMPANY ' 
every man on the way up. By developing hidden - 
“Af seal Blac lt - . ADDRESS 3 ' 
abilities, DaLe CARNEGIE Courses give us a growing ' 1 
source of potential executives to keep pace with the : city¥______ZONE___staTe____ 4 
Mennen Company's unprecedented growth.” 1 (COUNTY) : 
la rasan sea waserenaaaaaapessoaad 
« 
Dale Carnegie Courses 
DALE 
Dept. K, 15 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. CARNEGIE 
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“Eat to please 
thyself, 
but dress 


f 


to please others.’ 


—Benjamin Franklin 





ee KUPPENHEIMER 


for a pleasing appearance. To be eye-appealing to yourself and others, is a 
requisite for the modern man. No better way to achieve this than with 
Kuppenheimer clothes, designed with natural distinction and tailored for 
utmost comfort. Shown, the SparTweed suit correctly worn with a Saddle- 
weave Covert topcoat. Correct in fashion for most every business and daytime 
social engagement. An Investment in Good Appearance . . $90 to $125 


DRESS RIGHT—you can't afford not to! 
For nearest dealer, write B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc. . . . Chicago 12, Illinois 


chological reactions of our patients differ 
in no way from the reactions of similar 
groups of patients elsewhere in the world.” 
@ Haiti's Dr. Louis Mars reported that 
in his country schizophrenia accounts for 
one-third of all psychoses (again a low 
proportion compared to the West), with 
the paranoid form most common. Haiti's 
peasants rarely develop schizophrenia, but 
those who do, show in their delusions 
“a cultural African content with the gods 
and devils of the old black continent.” 
The disease is most often seen among 
the economically and culturally unstable 
fringes of the middle class in the towns, 
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PsyCHIATRIST RATANAKORN 
Is moderation dangerous? 


. 
and these people in their mental disturb- 
ances “evoke the Christian god, electrici- 
ty, radio and other elements of Western 
civilization.” 

q Thailand’s Dr. Prasop Ratanakorn re- 
ported a high percentage of schizophrenia 
% of all mental illness. Reason for the 
high incidence, he said, lies in the coun- 
try’s culture, which creates an introvert 
type of personality. The Thai religion 
(Buddhism ) forbids aggressiveness, teach- 
es contentment and moderation “to an 
immoderate degree,” thus encouraging 
lack of initiative and a turning away 
from reality. This also helps explain why 
nearly all Thai schizophrenics are quiet 
and “biddable.” 

@ Hong Kong’s Dr. Pow Meng Yap 
found that, among schizophrenic Chinese, 
“customary beliefs have a strong molding 
influence on the clinical picture. Among 
our patients were four who showed clear- 
ly the syndrome of ghost possession. This 
is understandable in light of the tradition 
of ancestor worship.” Dr. Yap’s overall 
summation: secondary symptoms vary in 
accordance with culture, but “the prima- 
ry symptoms of schizophrenia—especially 
the tendency to withdraw—are identical 
around the world, and it is thus truly 
a universal disease.” 
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OUR THIRD GENERATION... 


“Here in Kentucky, Col. Campbell and I are seeing our third 
generation of Bourbon making. And we’re mighty proud to make 
our Old Kentucky Tavern for you the same way we did before 
mass-production took the art out of most whiskey making. Ours 
is the only premium Bond with every mellow drop 7 years old. 
When you sip it, we do believe you'll agree it’s timed to perfection.” 


RBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF BOTTLED-IN-BOND & 86 PROOF 
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Because aluminum reflects and insulates against heat and does not rust, rot, 
or corrode, it is being used for everything from beehives to skyscrapers. 


A busier bee...thanks to aluminum 


Bees can make more honey when hives 
are cool. That’s because heat melts the 
honey combs and bees stop gathering 
nectar to stay at home and fan with 
their wings to keep the combs cool 


Now — cover a hive with aluminum. 
Aluminum reflects heat and keeps the 
hive cool. Combs don’t melt and bees 
keep busier—making honey! 


Aluminum’s ability to reflect heat plus 
its lightness, strength, resistance to cor 





rosion and its easy workability has made 
it today’s fastest growing building ma 
terial. Last year the U.S. used 473,000 
tons for everything from store fronts to 
skyscraper walls. 


To hundreds of U.S. fabricators who 
supply this market—yet have no smelt 
ing facilities of their own—a dependable 
source of aluminum ingot is essential 


In Canada, Aluminium Limited has 
pioneered in harnessing water power to 


create the vast amounts of electricity 
needed to make aluminum, Much of 
this goes to the United States—not as 
end products—but as aluminum ingot 
that helps keep U.S. shops and factories 
running, and furnishes dollars that en- 
able Canada to buy more U.S. goods. 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s 
independent producer of aluminum ingot for 
U.S. industries. In New York: Aluminium 
Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue. 
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U.S. CHAMPION ANDERSON 
The ball that turned to gold. 


Easy After All 


After the long years of trying, after the 
rebuffs that kept her out of tournaments 
she might have won, after the jitters that 
kept her from titles she should have won 
the match that meant most of all was 
astonishingly easy. On the slick and tricky 
turf of the West Side Tennis Club at For- 
est Hills last week, husky, lightfooted 
Althea Gibson (Trae, Aug. 26) breezed 
through the finals of the U.S.L.T.A.’s na- 
uonal championships just as surely and 
easily as she used to win paddle tennis 
games on the streets of Harlem. 

Playing with the authority of a Wim- 
bledon championship behind her, Althea 
lost not a set as she worked her way onto 
the center court for the payoff match 
with California’s Louise Brough. A canny 
and experienced campaigner who had won 
the title herself just ten years ago, Louise 
tried every trick she knew to stave off the 
inevitable. She pounded Althea’s weak 
backhand, only to watch it grow stronger. 
She tried to step up the speed of her own 
serves, only to make deadly double faults. 
Taking her time, getting more depth on 
her shots as her opposition faded, Althea 
had things all her own way. She hardly 
drew a hurried breath as she won, 6-3 
6-2. The first Negro to cross the tennis 
color line was the first lady of tennis. 


After Althea, the U.S.L.T.A. cham- 
pionships no longer belonged to the U.S. 
For the second year in succession, the 
men’s final was an all-Australian affair. 
First-seeded Ashley Cooper, 20, faced un- 
seeded Malcolm Anderson, 22. A stocky 
student who turned down a brace of schol- 
arships at Australian universities to con- 
centrate on tennis, Cooper had been the 
favorite all week long. Slim, moody Mal 
Anderson, son of a Queensland cattle 
rancher, had been playing such mediocre 
tennis before Forest Hills that he almost 
missed a berth in the tournament. 
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But Cooper, for one, knew he was in 
for no easy time. During the week he had 
watched Mal, who had never tried bowl- 
ing before he went to Forest Hills, go out 
for an evening's entertainment and 
bowl a respectable 200. He had also 
watched Mal on the tennis courts, whip- 
ping America’s awkward in-and-outer 
Dick Savitt in straight sets. This was one 
week when Mal Anderson’s luck seemed 
all good. 

His tennis was even better than his 
luck. His crackling serve seldom faltered. 
His backhand, a weak weapon all spring, 
was suddenly sure and sharp. Neither 
man made many errors; both scored their 
points with spectacular placements. An- 
derson scored the big ones, and he won in 
straight sets, 10-8, 7-5, 6-4. 

Afterwards, Vice President Richard 
Nixon presented the new champs with the 
big silver mugs (along with a polite re- 
minder to return them in a year) plus sil- 
ver platters that are theirs for keeps and 
golden tennis balls. Before he got tired of 
passing out the hardware, Dick Nixon 
might just as well have given the Aus- 
tralians next year’s Davis Cup. 


Trial by Trouble 


Just before the rally began, the finance 
company seized one contestant’s Fiat. The 
jack-booted driver of an Australian Ford 
showed up with his rear seat cramped by 
an ice-cream-packed icebox. The crew of 
a Queensland Volkswagen whooped it up 
in American Indian headdress. But most 
of the competitors in the 10,563-mile, 
round-Australia Mobilgas Rally who 
started west from Melbourne last month 
spent their last spare minutes sensibly 
checking safety equipment. They would 
have to drive a distance more than one- 
third the circumference of the earth, 
bounce over the worst of the world’s 
worst roads, put in a scheduled 272 weary- 
ing hours at the wheel. Trouble along the 
way was just about the only thing they 
could count on. 

No Siren Left. Only 30 miles before 
Geelong, an Aussie Ford missed a sharp 
turn at 70 m.p.h., skidded through a fence 
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U.S. CHAMPION GIBSON 
The one that meant the most. 


and wound up with its rear wheels hanging 
over a small cliff. That first casualty lost 
the rally its only car equipped with a siren 
for scaring off kangaroos. 

West across lonely Nullarbor Plain, the 
cars slewed through mud flats and jounced 
across frame-cracking bogholes. Nine cars 
overturned in one nightmare, 557-mile 
stretch from Albany to Narrogin in West- 
ern Australia. Of the 90 cars from eight 
countries that left Melbourne, only 79 got 
as far as Perth, all but two losing points 
all the way. As in most rallies and reli- 
ability trials, cars were penalized for 
passing secret checkpoints too early or too 
late, for breaking traffic laws and for 
making any of a long list of repairs. 

Almost a Shoo-In. From Carnarvon 
on the northwest shoulder of the conti- 
nent, the bone-weary drivers struck out 
into the barrens of the “Never Never 
Land.” Talcum-fine red dust blinded them 
and tired eyes tricked them into braking 
their cars for no reason at all; strange, 
unearthy shapes seemed to dance across 
their headlight beams. This is kangaroo 





Driver GEORDIE ANDERSON 
The Jag that went all the way. 
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Make fantasy real... 
on a BOAC world tour 


Wake up your childhood dreams of adventure... with a tour ‘round the 
wide, wonderful world. Visit the South Sea islands and Australia; fabu- 
lous Africa; exotic Asia and historic England. BOAC’s giant jet-prop 
Britannia—fastest aircraft in the skies—whisks you to far-away places. The 
new DC-7C—swiftest aircraft across the North Atlantic flies you between 
London and America. The genial manner of British service remains un- 
forgettable... yet costs not a farthing extra, 


World escorted cruises leaving from San Francisco October 3, and March 
20, 1958. 77 days. All inclusive cost for two persons $5690 plus U.S. Tax 
$15.20. Non-escorted world cruises, leaving every Saturday from San Fran- 
cisco. All inclusive cost per person, as low as $1860 for 23 days. 


See your travel agent or nearest BOAC office. Get details on 
budget plan—10% down, balance in 20 months. Or mail coupon, 





Address. Phone. 
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country, and the long-necked leapers 
chased cars down the road at speeds up to 
4o m.p.h. One Japanese entry, a Toyopet 
Crown de Luxe, skidded off the road after 
a kangaroo bounced on its motor hood, 
dented a fender and smashed a headlight. 
Said Driver Kojiro Kondo to his navi- 
gator: “Jumping devil come from tree.” 

As the trial ground down from Darwin 
across the horrible roads of Queensland, 
rough creek crossings and rocky stretches 
ripped tires and shattered windshields. By 
the time the cars reached Brisbane, the 
first seven places were held by sturdy 
little Volkswagens. Well up in the run- 
ning, though, was Mrs. Doris Isabel 
(“Geordie”) Anderson, 46, a Brisbane 
housewife and mother of six, who was 
driving her own brand-new, cream and 
grey Mark VIII Jaguar—a $6,750 job 
complete with automatic transmission. 

Almost a shoo-in for three prizes (best 
of the big-car section, best woman en- 
trant, best Queensland entrant), Geordie 
Anderson took time out to go home, do 
her washing, and check up on her daugh- 
ters’ housekeeping. Refreshed by a nap. 
she whipped through Canberra so fast 
that she was picked up for speeding. But 
apart from a damaged windshield, her Jag 
was still in good condition. Geordie fin- 
ished far up in the overall standings (be- 
hind five Volkswagens), easily earned her 
three prizes, and went home with $1,215 
plus assorted trophies, including an elec- 
tric razor and a supply of stockings. 


Scoreboard 

@ Every bit as wild and woolly as when 
he won the middleweight championship 
from Sugar Ray Robinson last January, 
and every bit as clumsy as when he gave 
the title back to Robinson in May, Mor- 
mon Elder Gene Fullmer, 26, swarmed 
over Chico Vejar, 25, to win a ten-round 
decision and take a long step back toward 
a rematch with Sugar Ray. 

@ Highhanded and hardheaded as ever, 
the executive committee of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association listened 
to a report from a special committee 
unanimously recommending open tourna- 
ments between pros and amateurs, hardly 
took time for a haughty huff before unani- 
mously squelching the suggestion. 

@ There was nothing overpowering about 
Milwaukee’s aging (36) Southpaw War- 
ren Spahn’s pitching when he beat the 
Chicago Cubs, 8-0, to win his 18th game 
of the season; he struck out only five 
men. But he had the same corner-cutting 
control that has kept him up among the 
National League’s best pitchers for 13 
seasons, and the 41st shutout of his 
career gave him a league record for lefties. 
@ Not to be outdone by Russian high 
jumpers and their Pogo-stick shoes (Tre, 
Sept. 9), California’s Ernie Shelton got 
into the act at the University Games in 
Paris, sported a triangular aluminum 
cookie cutter on his take-off foot, designed 
to give him more “spring action.” He 
finished a low (6 ft. 6 in.) third. Ahead: 
Russia's Yuri Stepanov (6 ft. 114 in.) and 
Igor Kashkarov (6 ft. 7 in.), still wearing 
platform soles. 
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EDUCATION 


How Educated People Speak 

Scholar Bergen Evans believes firmly 
in a relative grammar. “No one can say 
how a word ought to be used,” he insists. 
“The best anyone can do is say how it 
is being used.” 

Such frank statements, denying any fi- 
nal, unchanging standard of English gram- 
mar, horrify many men of letters who 
maintain that Evans’ opinions lead 
straight to linguistic chaos. Last week 
Evans’ baiters and backers were thumb- 
ing through a new, 576-page defense of 
his pragmatic approach to grammar, called 








George Cserna 
GRAM MARIANS CORNELIA & BERGEN Evans 


Theirs not to reason why because. 





A Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage (Random House; $3.95). Evans, 
52, a professor of English at Northwest- 
ern University, wrote the book with his 
like-minded sister, Cornelia Evans, 56, a 
writing consultant to the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Their 
book has the same zestful flair that turned 
Bergen Evans into a national TV person- 
ality as the earnest, rapid-talking mod- 
erator of CBS’s The Last Word (Time 
Aug. 5). 

Who Says So? Although both brother 
and sister declare that no one use of lan- 
guage is “correct,” their book is built 
around what they call “respectable Eng- 
lish.” that is, “English used by educated 
people when they are speaking in public 
or writing to strangers.” The Evanses 
hastily point out that this “respectable” 
English has no more inherent merit than 
any other, and that it is constantly chang- 
ing. But they still use the concept as a 
standard. Much of the debate about the 
Evanses’ book will swirl around the two 
obvious questions raised by their defini- 
tion of respectable English: Who are the 
educated people, and what precisely do 
they say and write when they are mind- 
ing their Ps and Qs? 

The Evanses are sure they know both 
answers. An educated man would not hes- 
itate, for example, to use the disputed 
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Paper work goes easier 


There’s one easiest way to do paper 
work: just pick up the mike of the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 
machine and think out loud. Result— 
instant communication. 


Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT 
record makes dictating easy. DICTA- 
BELTS are crystal clear, unbreakable, 





mailable and economical. Recording 
takes place visibly, so you can quickly 
find your place ... permanently, so 


dictation can't be erased or changed. 


Call your local Dictaphone office for 
free TIME-MASTER demonstration, Or 
write Dictaphone, Dept. C, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Dictabelt record —main 
reason why the Dictaphone 
Time-Master far outsells all 
other dictating machines 


DoD a CTAPH oO Ni E CORPORATION 


Service you can depend on the world around 











with the Dictaphone Time-Master and Dictabelt record 
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VENICE... In Italy, as in 
ten other nations, the 
choice is "GILBEY’S please.” 
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demanded all over the world! Let this world-wide preference 
for Gilbey's Gin tell you that you'll like it best! 


"The world agrees on 'GILBEY'’S please’.” 


GILBEYS GIN 


GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W.& A. 
GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 









| term “quite unique,” because it is “used 
freely by outstanding writers and educa- 
tors today.” They approve of the “be- 
cause” in “the reason why he failed was 
because . . .”” And they sanction the re- 
dundant “consensus of opinion” on the 
| ground that “it is used so often.” On the 
| other hand, they rigorously rule out scores 
of clichés on the ground of overuse, Ex- 
ample: “Know enough to come in out 
of the rain.” 

The Evanses also suggest lightly that 
the purity once associated with a “Boston 
accent” might be traced to the assump- 
tion “that the Cabots, in speaking to 
God, would naturally employ an impec- 
cable diction.” They point out that the 
situation described by the hackneyed 
“eternal triangle” is “scarcely more unen- 
durable than the phrase,” and take spe- 
cial pains to blister John Foster Dulles 
for his “‘journalese”: “It was not some 
petty, pretentious scribbler who invented 
‘massive retaliation’ and ‘agonizing reap- 
praisal’ or spoke of ‘unleashing’ Chiang 
Kai-shek.” 

Talking Through His Hat. Ohio-born 
Cornelia and Bergen Evans first devel- 
| oped an ear for the nuances of the Eng- 


lish language in 1908, when their family 
moved to Sheffield, England and took a 
house near the Yorkshire moors. There 
they picked up a broad North Country 
dialect that stirred loud hoots of de- 
light among their friends when they re- 
turned to Ohio in 1915. Recalls Cornelia: 
“We really spoke three languages: Mid- 
dlewestern American, Yorkshire and the 
King’s English.” 

The Evanses took seven years to write 
their dictionary, studied word by word 
such classics as H. W. Fowler's A Dic- 
tionary of Modern English Usage and A 
Dictionary of American English, edited by 
Sir William Craigie (see MILESTONES) 
and James Hulbert. In all, Bergen piled 
up 108 looseleaf notebooks in his chil- 
dren’s playroom. As the project grew, he 
began to have nightmares about a fire 
destroying his files. “If the house caught 
fire while I was out,” he chuckles, “my 
wife was instructed to forget the kids and 
start throwing the books out the window.” 

Despite all his research, Evans willingly 
admits that the final defense of his prag- 
matic approach to problems raised by the 
English language is his own judgment. 
Says he: “I have a pretty strong ear and 
I have confidence in it. During the writ- 
ing of the book, I kept three hats handy. 
When I was in doubt, I clapped one or 
the other on my head and issued an opin- 
ion ex cathedra.” 

Pleased with the critics’ favorable con- 
sensus of opinion on his book, Evans this 
week is going to Europe with his wife for 
a short vacation. “I don’t like vacations,” 
he confesses. “They bore me.” The quite 
unique reason why he is bored by vaca- 
tions: “They cost a hell of a lot of money, 
when you could be more comfortable at 
home and accomplish something. I’m past 
the age when I can enjoy looking at 
ruins.” But Grammarian Evans will have 
one consolation on his trip. Says he: “I’m 
going to take along a pile of books.” 
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“By gad, Finchley...I insist you ask me for a raise!” 


Anyone who can find a way to cut costs and still 
retain quality is sure to send the boss into ecstasy! 
And many Finchleys (may their pockets jingle with 
joy) have found the answer in their companies’ 
printing bills. Perhaps you will, too! 

Here’s how! Paper represents over 25 per cent 
of the average printing job. And Consolidated 
Enamel Printing Papers cost less than other enamel 


papers of equal quality! 


What's the deal? Consolidated pioneered a mod- 
ern papermaking. method that eliminates costly 


manufacturing steps, yet maintains finest quality. 
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FREE OFFER! Ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant 
for {ree trial sheets. Then make your own compar- 
ison test run with your printer under any condi- 


tions you like. Fair enough? 


. . . 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


Enamel Printing Papers 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 
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Il. Hot Box—but one that performs an amazing analyzing elements in the oil, the spectrometer can 
service, Diesel crankcase oil, already reduced to an spot engine trouble before it gets serious. Minor 
ash, is burned inside electronic spectrometer. By repairs then prevent costly breakdowns later. 


2s Tip-off—A lab technician records readings from Je Emergency Call—If test indicates trouble, 
spectrometer dials. Electronic devices connected to each spectrometer operator can have 
dial search for a different telltale element in oil sample, pulled into the repair shop immediately. 
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Whats new on the New York Central 





Electronic furnace’ analyzes lube oil 
to stop trouble before it starts 
...and keep your freight moving faster 


Inside a temperature- and humidity-controlled 
room at the Central’s new Technical Research 
Center in Cleveland, a group of highly skilled 
technicians spend their time burning lubri- 
cating oil—practically drop by drop. 

These men operate an intricate, multi- 
dialed spectrometer. This amazing machine, 
with its tiny electronic furnace, can predict 
diesel engine trouble before it starts! 

By doing so, the spectrometer keeps more 
locomotives out of the repair shops and on 
the rails . . . moving your freight faster. Its 
testing ability will save $16,000,000 a year on 
locomotive maintenance alone. 


Mechanical Blood Test 


The spectrometer watches over the health of 
the Central’s big diesel fleet like the team 
physician for a group of champion athletes. 





4. Back in Service—hours or days sooner 
than previously. Spectrometer told shop 
crews exactly where to look for trouble. 


Regularly every New York Central locomo- 
tive is tapped for a minute sample of its 
lubricating oil. The samples are reduced to 
ash at the testing stations, then forwarded to 
the Central’s Cleveland’ lab. There a few 
grains of the ash are burned in the spectrom- 
eter. And as they are consumed the machine’s 
16 sensitive dials clock the presence and 
quamtity of 16 elements. 


If certain elements show up in the tests or 
begin to increase drastically, the spectrom- 
eter operator knows that trouble may be 
getting ready to start. 


For example, if a trace of lead or copper 
appears, it means a bearing is beginning to 
wear. Or if silicon turns up, dirt from the 
roadbed may be getting into the engine. 


The lab returns its diagnosis to the locomo- 
tive’s home base. And if there is trouble 
brewing, a repair crew can quickly fix it 
before it turns into a costly breakdown. Elimi- 
nated are unnecessary overhauls, arbitrary 
oil changes when none are needed . . . and 
costly delays en route to shippers and their 
customers. 


Electronic Railroading 
This new testing equipment and the highly 
trained men who run it represent the new 
brand of railroading being pioneered by the 
New York Central. They stand for improve- 
ment—just one of many improvements that 
now mean better service than ever for you. 


Route of the “Early Birds’ — Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 
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“During our 24 years in business we’ve bought 845 trucks — 


WHEN IT COMES TO AIR BRAKES, WE PREFER 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE!” 


MR. CHARLES C. BINGAMAN, Operations Manager 


Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation 


With headquarters in Detroit, Refiners Transport & Terminal Cor- 
poration maintains twenty-five terminals in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania and employs nearly 400 people. Last year 
this progressive firm operated its equipment more than 12,000,000 
miles, chiefly in eleven mid-western states, carrying petroleum prod- 
ucts, chemicals, fertilizers, and a variety of other liquids. Approxi- 
mately 33 percent of its drivers have earned the company’s Ten-Year 
Safety Award. 


The world’s most tried and trusted air brakes 





AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices ond Foctory—Elyric, Ohio « Branches—Berkeley, Calif., and Okiahome City, Okla. 
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SCIENCE 





Atomic Earth Study 


Man-made atomic explosions can help 
scientists explore the center of the earth. 
4,000 miles down. This is the hope of Pro- 
fessor K. E. (for Keith Edward) Bullen 
of Australia’s University of Sydney, who 
told a Toronto meeting of geophysicists 
last week that he has already used waves 
from A- and H-bomb explosions to refine 
his theories about the earth’s deep me- 
tallic core. 

Most information about the earth’s in- 
terior, Mathematician Bullen pointed out, 
has been gained by recording and measur- 
ing the several kinds of waves sent out by 
earthquakes. As the waves travel through 
the earth, they are bent and reflected in 
complicated ways. Some waves move fast- 
er than others; some are absorbed en- 
rely. By disentangling the jiggly lines 
made by instruments recording many 
earthquakes, seismologists have deter- 
mined that the earth is formed of con- 
centric layers of different materials, with 
iron-nickel at the center and stony oxides 
nearer the surface. 

No Warning. Natural earthquakes, said 
Dr. Bullen, are not ideal as tools for earth 
study. Their waves often start from a 
large region, which makes them leave fuz- 
zy records, like the shadows cast by a bon- 
fire. Even worse, they give no warning, 
so seismologists have no time to start 
up the expensive, sensitive instruments 
they use when they want to record events 
of special interest. 

Nuclear explosions are not nearly as 
powerful as major earthquakes, but even 
old-style A-bombs can send waves strong 
enough to pass right through the earth. 
They come from a small area whose po- 
sition is accurately known, and since the 
time of the explosion is under human con- 
trol, warning can be given when the man- 
made waves are about to start through 
the earth. 

In 1955 Professor Bullen and a group 
of colleagues tried to persuade the U.S., 
Britain and Russia to explode at least one 
smallish atom bomb for scientific pur- 
poses during the International Geophysi- 
cal Year (1957-58). The effort got no- 
where, partly because of public revulsion 
against all nuclear explosions, but in 1956 
the British and Australian governments 
gave in advance the time and place of 
four military test shots in Australia’s cen- 
tral desert. Seismologists in many coun- 
tries were all set for the waves, and they 
gained new information from their highly 
detailed records. 

Tests on the Minute. Other knowledge 
has come from studying seismograph rec- 
ords of the U.S.’s great H-bomb tests 
in the Pacific in 1954. The U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission gave the seismolo- 
gists no help at all, but Dr. Bullen fig- 
ured out the exact times of all four blasts. 
Apparently the AEC is a creature of habit: 
it exploded all its H-bombs at an exact 
multiple of five minutes after 6 p.m. 
Greenwich mean time. According to Bul- 
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len’s figuring, Test Bravo (which killed 
the Japanese fisherman with radioactive 
fallout) exploded at 45 minutes, zero sec- 
onds past 6 p.m. on Feb, 28. 

Bullen thinks that much better results 
could be obtained from smallish A-bombs 
exploded at places selected by seismolo- 
gists. If they were placed below the 
earth’s surface or under the sea, much 
more of their energy would turn into use- 
ful earth waves. The exact time would be 
told in advance, so scientists all over the 
earth could have their instruments tuned 
to concert pitch. A radio signal might 
start abreast of each burst of waves. When 
the earth’s gentle, controlled trembling 
finally quieted down, the scientists would 
have data for a new understanding of its 
mysterious interior. 

At Toronto, Bullen renewed his plea for 
scientific explosions. This time he got a 
part of what he wanted. Dr. Willard F. 
Libby, scientist-commissioner of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, wired him 
that the AEC will explode this week a 
smallish atomic charge 800 ft. below the 
surface of a Nevada mountainside. Libby 
told the time (Sept. 14, ro a.m. Eastern 
daylight-saving time) and place (North 
890600 and East 635000 on the Nevada 
state grid system). If there is a delay of 
more than two minutes in firing the shot, 


Refracted through 


core 


the test will be postponed for 24 hours. 

Dr. Bullen expressed gratitude. There 
would not be time, he said, to set up spe- 
cial apparatus in remote places, but the 
world’s 600-odd established seismic sta- 
tions will be listening. The waves from 
Nevada will surely be recorded all over 
the earth. 


Little Spacegirls 


Space pioneers of the comics are usu- 
ally large and knobby with muscles. They 
are almost always male, though decora- 
tive females may be taken along for plot 
purposes. According to a symposium of 
psychologists which met in New York 
last week to discuss the public’s notions 
about space flight, this athlete-type space- 
man is miscast for the part. Every ounce 
of weight and every cubic inch of volume 
will be precious on a spaceship. Big, strong 
crewmen will not be welcome. Only brains 
to act as computers will be needed. plus an 
absolute minimum of supporting tissue. 

According to Dr. Harold B. Pepinsky 
of Ohio State University, the ideal per- 
son to send on the first long space voyage 
would be a female midget who is a grad- 
uate of M.L.T, with a Ph.D. in physics. 
He added that it might be a good idea 
if she were psychotic too, or at least 
wacky enough to enjoy long periods of 
isolation in inhospitable space. 

Industrial Psychologist Donald N. Mi- 
chael of Stamford, Conn. suggested that 
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MANTLE 
(Rocklike, plastic) 


EARTH'S 


CRUST 
Varies from 25 mi. thick 
under continents to 
5 mi. under oceans 
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the best place to look for such women 
might be Russia. where women are en- 
couraged to develop technical skill. The 
Soviet government, he had heard, is ex- 
perimenting with putting women in isola- 
tion chambers to see whether they will 
prove to be the most resistant subjects. 

Industrial Psychologist Herbert Krug- 
man added a slightly happier note. The 
Russians, he said, apparently believe that 
both males and females have special capa- 
bilities. So they are putting one of each 
sex (not necessarily married couples) into 
isolation chambers to see if they do their 
technical tasks more effectively over long 
periods than crews of two men or two 
women. This might be all right for Russia, 
but none of the psychologists were sure 
how the U.S. would fee! about manning 
its spaceships with male and female pairs 
of unmarried psychotic midgets, 


Fist Clench Under Ice 


Icecaps can be cozy. Last week Arctic 
Expert Robert Philippe, recuperating in 
Alexandria, Va. from an airplane crack- 
up, told how the Army engineers make 
themselves comfortable in Greenland’s icy 
interior, Instead of fighting polar bliz- 
zards on the surface of the icecap, they 
dodge them by burrowing into the ice 
just as many Arctic animals find shelter 
under the snow, 

The principle of the Army’s Greenland 
Research Program, with which Philippe 
has been working since 1953, is to use 
what it finds on the icecap. What it finds 
is snow, which gradually turns into solid 
ice about 15 ft. below the surface. Treated 
properly, both snow and ice are useful 
structural materials, easy to excavate and 
excellent insulators. They melt when ex- 
posed to heat. and de-form slowly from 
their own weight, but the engineers have 
learned to minimize these failings, 

Dug-In Base. During the coming win- 
ter, the first under-ice base will get a 
thorough test. Named “Fist Clench” (offi- 
cially Site 2), it is high on the icecap, 200 
miles east of the Air Force base at Thule 
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When the water level in Lake Erie falls as 

little as % of an inch a Honeywell pressure 
sensing device sunk in the lake can measure 
and report it in less than a second. This helps 
prevent an overuse of Erie’s water for power 
purposes, keeps the rate of water flow over 
Niagara Falls at 100,000 cubic feet per second 
as agreed in a Canadian-American treaty. 

It is another example of the precision 


performance of Honeywell products. 
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(G.I. pronunciation: Tooley). Around it 
is nothing but a featureless white plain, 
and Fist Clench itself looks like almost 
nothing. Only low chimney tops show 
above the snow. 

Fist Clench was “built” by digging 
trenches with a Peters plow—a 13-ton, 
Swiss-built monster that chews up ice and 
snow and blows it over its shoulder. 
Twenty-four insulated Jamesway Huts, 20 
ft. wide and 4o ft. long, were set up in 
the trenches. Then the trenches were 
roofed with timber trusses and covered 
deep with snow. The 60 scientists and 
military men who spend the winter at Fist 
Clench will have a'! reasonable comforts, 
and they will hardly feel it when the 
1oo-m.p.h. gales start blowing overhead. 

Putting the buildings under the ice, 
the Army figures, will save an enormous 
amount of fuel, which accounts for three- 
quarters of the cargo carried to an Arctic 
base. This alone is a big advantage, but 
to have military value, any installation on 
the icecap needs good supply routes to the 
outside world. Airlift is too expensive 
and dangerous, and weather on the icecap 
is often too rough for surface transport. 
So the engineers are putting roads under 
the ice too. With a Peters plow they 
dig a long trench 20 ft. deep. They roof 
it temporarily with curved, corrugated 
sheet metal, and cover the metal with 
snow. After the snow has had a few days 
to pack and harden, the metal can be 
removed, leaving a firm arch of snow like 
the roof of an Eskimo’s igloo. One hun- 
dred miles of under-ice highway are now 
under construction between Thule and 
Fist Clench, and no blizzard that blows 
will stop the trucks that use it. 

Ice Warehouse. Even more ambitious 
is a chamber 65 ft. square and 25 ft. 
high that the engineers have dug with 
coal-mining machinery in the face of a 
glacier near Thule. It is 150 ft. from the 
top of the ice and 500 ft. back from the 
face, and it would make a fine warehouse, 
invisible from above and with built-in 
refrigeration. The engineers figure that 
much bigger chambers can be dug with- 
out danger of the roof caving in. What 
they do not know so far is how long their 
ice structures will last. Ice behaves in 
some ways like a very thick liquid. It 
flows slowly, eventually filling any open 
space. The engineers hope that their under- 
ice dwellings, roads and storerooms will 
remain useful for about ten years. 

The goal of all this research is active 
military use of the Greenland icecap, 
whose strategic position dominates most 
of the U.S., Europe and the U.S.S.R. Ma- 
jor air bases on the ice are not likely, and 
in any case, the Army is not much con- 
cerned with air bases. More likely it is 
interested in icecap missile bases, which 
could be ideal places to station giant rock- 
ets in ready-to-go position. Temperature 
and humidity would be low and constant, 
deep under the ice, and this is good for 
delicate mechanism. Under-ice supply 
routes would lead invisibly in from the 
coast, and over the base itself would 
spread a smooth, white plain, showing no 
faintest sign of human activity. 
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“Everyone knows we’ve 
been to Puerto Rico when 


we uncork the rum,” 


say the Terrell Van Ingens 


of New Canaan, Conn. 


“T always have liked rum.” says Terry Van 
Ingen, “but we developed a new enthusi- 


asm for it on our trip to Puerto Rico. 


“Puerto Rican rum really tastes differ- 
ent. So dry and clean. Like Caribbean 
sunshine, Zella says. Makes a darn good 
sour—a rum sour. 

“Nowall our cohorts in Fairfield County 
are jumping on the band wagon— with 
daiquiris, rum-on-the-rocks, rum-and- 
tonic. Rum is all the rage. 

“Incidentally, Puerto Rico surprised us 
as much as the rum. Wonderful climate 


there. Grand plac e for a vacation.” 


and Mrs. Terrell Van Ingen aboard the 


Puchi I in San Juan harbor Photograph 
by Elliott Erwitt. 














A Strong Force for Peace— Modern U.S. Air Power, alert and ready, armed forces in carrying out its missions. U.S. Air Force jet fighters 
helps insure your right to live in freedom. It is a major deterrent to like these North American F-100 Super Sabres are a major part of 
aggression as well as America’s first line of defense. Although our strength at home and abroad. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engines 


seldom in public view, military aircraft are vital to each of the give them supersonic speed. 








What does 


Aviation mean 
to you? 


cy all the benefits modern aviation brings to you, one is 


unchallenged in its over-all importance to the many 
blessings of American life. This is defense—defense of the 
nation against aggressive forces that imperil world peace. 
Most of us are reminded of military aviation only oc 
sionally. We may see glimpses of Air Force jets far overhead 
. . . news pictures of a giant Navy aircraft carrier . . . or 
perhaps Army helicopters skimming the treetops. But the 
mighty force of today’s air weapons—on which each branch 
of your armed forces now relies—is kept on constant alert. 
Air Power is the nation’s principal defense if an attack 
should come. It is also a deterrent force to prevent the 








outbreak of war. . 


. enabling you to live in peace. 





Jet Airliners being built for leading U. S. and foreign lines will cut flying times in 
viding better transportation for millions of peo- careers as scientists, engineers, and technicians. Today 


half on many important routes, p 





ple. Two principal types, Boeing 707s and Douglas DC-8s, will have Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft jet engines as standard equipment. First deliveries of the giant jet liners 
are scheduled for late next year. Shown is the prototype Boeing 707 which set a 


3 hour 48 minute cross-country speed record, 





Most Powerful jet engine being produced in the free 


world is Ptatt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-75. It is the basic 
power plant both for the coming generation of high- 
performance Air Force and Navy combat aircraft, and 
for a majority of the Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8 jet 
airliners which, beginning in 1959, will revolutionize 
commercial air travel. 





Helicopters provide new ways of solving difficult transportation B 
Army carries a 5600-pound bridge float into position with a huge Sikorsky 5-56, a type 
also Hown by the Navy and Marine Corps. The unique abilities of helicopters to operate 
from small, restricted landing areas also greatly benefit ine 


In less dramatic ways, Aviation provides many other 
benefits. The nation’s well-being, growth and prosperity are 
materially advanced by air transportation, while the aviation 
industry, one of the country’s largest, provides employment 
for more than a million men and women. In addition, the 
aviation industry buys from many thousands of companies 
all over America, most of them classed as small business. 


Opportunities for the Coming Generation 


America’s present world leadership in aviation is the 
result of superior technical achievements. It is the product 
of skilled engineers, scientists, and technicians—both mili- 
tary and civilian. Today the nation faces a shortage of these 
experts . .. a shortage which will be dangerous unless many 
more young people are trained in these fields. 

It takes many years to train these valuable people. To 
prepare them for unmatched opportunities in aviation and 
many other activities, their early education must include 
mathematics and science in grade and high school. In an age 
of increasing technical complexity, only trained men and 
women can insure ayiation’s continued progress and the 
many benefits it will bring. 


Many Advantages are ahead for young people who choose 


America faces a serious shortage of these experts, a shortage 
which will increase in the years ahead, To qualify for 
higher education they will need, students must take courses 
in mathematics and science in grade and high school. 








problems. Here the 


justry and airlines. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Jn Canada: CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO , LTD, 
Designers and builders of : PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT engines, HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and turbine aircraft equipment, 
and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters —for our armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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1. Medicates... 


to help heal razor cuts, fight face infections 
and rashes from shaving . . . even with 
“problem” skin conditions. It’s the world’s 
only medicated shave with the famous 


NOXZEMA skin-care formula, 


2. Lubricates... 


your skin with two natural oils to help 
prevent razor-pull and make shaving 
smoother, faster, easier...even in those 
“twice-over” shave areas. 


3. Mentholates... 


for lasting coolness and refreshing skin 
comfort. Your face looks, feels and is 
cleaner shaven than ever before. 
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° ° 
Bing's Five-Year Plan 

In his seven seasons as general manager 
| of the Metropolitan Opera, elegant, acer- 
| bic Rudolf Bing has taken some sharply 
critical looks at culture in the U.S., has 
cast an occasional wistful eye at the 
old-world advantages—including fat gov- 
ernment subsidies—of European opera 
houses. Despite the fact that, artistically 
speaking, there are really no big mana- 
gerial plums after the Met (Milan’s La 
Scala is not likely to hire a non-Italian 
boss), gossip that Vienna-born Manager 
Bing was about to leave has persistently 
| cropped up. Last week the Met's directors 
| announced that Bing has been signed to a 
| new five-year contract, and that the Opera 
was reserving the option of signing him 
for two years after that. 

The contract, longest in the Met’s his- 
tory, will keep Bing in New York (at a 
“substantially improved” salary) through 
the spring of 1962, and perhaps 1964, will 
| allow him to lead the Met from its old 

house into the promised land of Manhat- 

tan’s huge new Center for the Performing 

Arts at Lincoln Square. While the Met 

directors were praising Bing’s 1956-57 rec- 

ord (the house sold 94% of capacity all 
season long), Bing was in Germany, win- 
dow-shopping for the latest fashions in 
opera houses. After clambering about the 
bobsled-shaped boxes of Cologne's stark 
new opera theater, plush-and-gilt partisan 
Bing said with a shudder: “The sacrifice 
you make here is glamour. I believe New 
York still wants its opera glamorous.” 








Pianist's Return 

The couples drifting into the pink twi- 
| light of a Manhattan nightspot called 
The Composer last week heard a fine, 
familiar sound, saw a familiar figure soft- 
ly spotlighted on the free-form bandstand. 
The woman with the flat-planed, Mayan- 
like face was Mary Lou Williams, at 47 
still one of the finest jazz musicians who 
ever sat at a piano. For Mary Lou it 
marked the end of a three-year retreat 
from the jazz world. 

In the summer of 1954, fresh from 
a triumphant solo swing about Europe, 
Mary Lou was playing to capacity crowds 
in a Paris jazz spot when, without warn- 
ing, she walked away from the job. She 
was fed up, she said, with the jungle 
conditions of the jazz business. If the 
reaction seemed out of character for a 
seasoned trouper (she had jammed with 
the likes of McKinney's Cotton Pickers 
and Duke Ellington’s Washingtonians by 
the time she was 14), it had been a long 
time coming. “I was bitter,” she recalls, 
“that nobody seemed to care about good 
music any more. The club owners only 
wanted music that sells good.” 

Play & Pray. When Mary Lou re- 
turned to the U.S. late in 1954, she 
moved back into her three-room Manhat- 
tan apartment and scarcely ever looked 
at the piano. “I'd sit down and play one 
chord, and I couldn’t stand it. There just 











wasn't nothing inside me.” Mary Lou lived 
on her quarterly ASCAP check (about 
$300), on occasional royalties from old 
records, and on credit, but she filled her 
small apartment with cots and put up 
dozens of down-at-the-heel Harlem jazz 
musicians. She often prayed at the church 
of Our Lady of Lourdes a few blocks 
away (“I didn’t know what else to do’’) 

Shortly before Mary Lou was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church last 
spring, Lorraine (Mrs. Dizzy) Gillespie 
mentioned her name to a Boston priest, 
Father John Crowley, a former sax player. 
urged her to return 


He called Mary Lou, 





Ben Martin 
Mary Lov WILuiAMs 
Traveler from the Land of Oo-Bla-Dee. 


to her music. “He told me that with all 
that praying, I was doing what he was 
supposed to do. I figure now that when 
I play it can be counted a prayer.” 

Boogie & Bop. In her long jazz career, 
Mary Lou has played, arranged and com- 
posed in every jazz style, has always 
moved ahead of the field. During her 
days with Andy Kirk’s Kansas City band 
in the ’30s, she played sinewy but suave 
boogie-woogie and unearthly dirges that 
the boys called “zombie,” was far-famed 
for such swinging songs as Cloudy and 
Froggy Bottom, During the ’40s, she com- 
posed bop (Jn the Land of Oo-Bla-Dee) 
and swung with 70 members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony at Carne- 
gie Hall in her Zodiac Suite. Finally she 
turned to classically oriented chotd pro- 
gressions in her playing that foreshadowed 
Brubeck and other modernists. 

Her current, softly keyed, lacily figured 
style with its murky chords is an exten- 
sion of that early cool style, and she is 
playing it better than ever. Says Marian 
McPartland, a first-rate jazz pianist in her 
own right, who for two weeks shared the 
bill with Mary Lou: “Just playing with 
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her, my own playing has improved a thou- 
sand percent!” All the selections Mary 
Lou plays at The Composer are her own 
arrangements, including such standards as 
Somebody Loves Me (with strong, march- 
ing chords and racing right hand) and a 
limber, longing /’m in the Mood for Love. 
She plays them all with deadpan face un- 
til the music begins to stride. Then the 
head nods, the lips part in a shy smile 
and “Yeah,” says Mary Lou Williams 
softly. “Yeah.” 


Boston's Final Curtain 

When it opened its doors in 1909, the 
Boston Opera House boasted that it had 
the most spacious stage, the handsomest 
appointments, the most advanced stage 
machinery in the business, The curtain 
rose on a magnificent performance of Pon- 
chielli's La Gioconda. “In the future,’ 
said one visiting New York critic, “Bos- 


| tonians will no longer come to New York 


for opera; instead, New Yorkers will be 
coming to Boston.” But Impresario Os- 
car Hammerstein, then staging grand op- 
era at his Manhattan Opera House in 
successful competition with the Metro- 
politan, made another kind of prophecy. 
He noted that the hulking red brick and 
terra-cotta pile at the corner of Hunting- 
ton Avenue and Opera Place was next door 
to the Boston Storage Warehouse and 
suggested blandly that “perhaps some day 
the two can be combined.” 

Boston Merchant Prince Eben D. Jor- 
dan put up $700,000 for the building, 
agreed to support a company for three 
years if other nabobs bought $150,000 
worth of stock. London Impresario Henry 
Russell became managing director, hired 
some of the top singers of the day. In its 
first 15-week season, the Boston Opera 
House staged 21 works, and the Transcript 
commented: “In Boston, grand opera is 
now endorsed by all the churches, and 
attendance at the opera places no one’s 
morals under suspicion.” 

Impresario Russell was never again so 
well off. The public was provincial: once, 
after a performance of Pelléas et Méli- 
sande, a crowd demanded refunds because 
it had expected a double feature such as 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana. The 
company had its share of low-comedy dis- 
asters: one performance of an extravagan- 
za titled The Garden of Allah was broken 
up by the terrified screech of a diva 
whose bare back was being licked by a 
camel imported for the production. Most 
important, Impresario Russell had a way 
of juggling his bookkeeping and pressing 
his stars for salary kickbacks. After its 
fifth season, the company collapsed. 

In time, the opera house became part 
of the Shubert chain of theaters, accom- 
modated the touring Metropolitan and 
Chicago Civic companies, ballet, big mu- 
sical comedies, even prizefights. But the 
3,000-seat house, with its huge mainte- 
nance costs, did not pay its way, and last 
week it seemed as though Impresario 
Hammerstein’s prediction would at last 


| come true. Sold by the Shuberts, the Bos- 


ton Opera would be stripped for probable 
use as a parking lot or storage warehouse. 
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An early scene, re-enacted 
ct the Thompson Products Old Car 
Museum, Cleveland, Ohio. 





This Was “a BILLION Thompson valves ago” 





Ci 50 years ago, in the heyday 
of this 1903 'side-cranker” Win- 


ton car, Thompson Products made 
its first auto engine valves. This year, 
the one-billionth Thompson valve 
came from one of the many produc- 
tion lines in Thompson's large valve 
plant in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
first to use Thompson valves, had 
been making its own valves. But 
this pioneer auto builder adopted 
Thompson valves because they were 
better and cost less. 

Through the years since then, as 
auto engines constantly became 
faster and more powerful, manufac- 
turing good valves for them grew 








into a highly specialized metallurgi- 
cal science in which there is a never- 
ending search for more heat-resist- 
ing valve steel alloys. The mastery 
of this science, and keeping up with 
it, has made Thompson Products the 
world’s largest producer of valves 
for every type of internal combus- 
tion engine—aircraft, car, truck, 
Diesel, marine ... down to the small- 
est power plants, like the one that 


whirls the blades of your lawn mower. 


Over 2,900 men and women work 
in the Thompson Valve Division 
turning out valves and valve 
train parts. 

From Thompson's 21 research 


centers and factories in 18 cities 








come, every year, many new or 
improved products for America’s 
greatest industries—aircraft, auto- 
motive, electronic, agriculture, min- 
ing, construction and others. These 
industries have learned that for the 
finest in complex, hard-to-make 
parts, assemblies and systems... 


You can count on 


. Thompson 
Up. Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS, 
FACTORIES IN EIGHTEEN CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 17, OHIO. 














a a —  ——_— a 
MEN WITH DEMONSTRATED ABILITY in research. development Thompson tries to fit men into jobs having maximum challenge and satisfaction 
design and manufacturing are invited to discuss their carcers with a GROWTH Write Ray Stanish, Manager, Central Staff Placement, Thompson Products, Inc., 
company serving aircraft, missile, automonve, clectronie and industrial market 1845 East 30 Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio Phone: MAin 1-79435 
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Some people call it the 








crossroads of the world 


Just step into our lobby, off LaSalle Street, in Chicago, and 
in a moment you can be in Rio. 

Or Bombay. 

Or Brisbane. 

Or Boston. 

What’s more, as you stand at this “crossroads of the world,” 
you can get information about business conditions or people in any 
corner of the globe. 

How is it possible to get this—from a Chicago bank? 

For the simple reason that the Continental is not just “a 
Chicago bank.” We’re the hub of a world network of banks—more 
than 3,000 in all—with correspondent banks in every important 
city on the globe. 

That means we can bring you practically any kind of infor- 
mation you need—when you need it. 

Wondering about prices in Paris? Your chances 
for sales in Sydney? Or the cost of warehousing in 
Portland? Just ask the Continental! 


Getting complete answers to business problems is 





just one of the extra privileges that is yours as a depositor 


? 1857-1957 
or borrower at one of the largest banks in the world. 4 Century of Banking 


CONTINENTAL LLONOIS 


NATIONAL BANH AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


... well named, the “Continental” 
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WHAT IF THE 


PRESIDENT AND THE OILER 


EXCHANGED JOBS FOR A DAY! 


It probably won't happen. But in many com- 
panies perhaps the president and the oiler 
should take each other’s job for a day. The 
oiler’s first decision as acting president 
might be to get rid of old-fashioned manual 
lubrication methods. And management, after 
a day in the oiler’s shoes, would approve of 
this important step. Here’s why: 

Management would find out what the oiler 
already knows—that you can't protect mod- 
ern machines and keep them running with 
an inadequate lubrication system. Both man- 
agement and the oiler would realize how 
vital production time is wasted when ma- 
chines must be stopped for lubrication. 

An outmoded manual lubrication system 
is often the source of serious hidden plant 
losses. Product spoilage, wasted man-hours 
and needless machinery failures cut into 
profits. Yet, for all these problems, there is 
a simple, sure solution. 


ALEMITE 


If you are paying the penalties of old- 
fashioned lubrication methods, you can get 
expert help from Alemite, 


Modern Automatic Alemite Lubrication. A 
Mid-west manufacturer cut costs $20,000 a 
year. A paper company saved $3,000 a month 
And a textile firm ended substantial produc 
tion wastes. 

The answer: Modern Alemite systems that 
automatically feed exactly the right amount 
of oil or grease to every lubrication point . . . 
that keep machines running longer with less 
downtime .. . that eliminate oil waste and 
product spoilage. 

Take a look around your shop. Ask your- 
self if an Alemite lubrication expert might 
not recommend an inexpensive solution to 
your lubrication problems. Wherever you 
are, there is an Alemite representative ready 
to serve you—and help you save money! 


STEWART 


1G US PAT OFF 


Division of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


WARE R) 





FREE NEW BOOKLET! Send for 

@ free copy of ‘An Executive 
Approach to Lubrication Problems,” 
No obligetion, of course. 


1850 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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RELIGION | 





The Quest for Unity 


Across the sun-dappled campus of 
Ohio’s Oberlin College, Eastern Orthodox 
patriarchs in flowing robes and beards 


strolled alongside Baptist ministers in 


business suits and Salvation Army officers 
in uniform. All were delegates to the North 
American Conference of Faith and Order 
convening last week for eight days of 
open-minded probing and discussion of 
Christendom’s most elusive quest—church 
unity. Participating were 289 delegates 





Arthur E. Princehorn 
EpiscopaL Bishop DuN 


What's good for GM is good. 


representing 34 Protestant denominations 
and five Eastern Orthodox bodies. 

In a keynote address, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop Angus Dun of Washington, 
D.C. stated the theme of the conference 
“The real question is not whether the 
long-divided Christian family should be 
reunited but the nature of the unity God 
wills for us.” 

Practical Plans. In sectional reports, 
the delegates explored grounds for unity, 
sometimes finding hope in unexpected 
places. Mobile American families switch 
church affiliations just about as frequently 
as they move (20% per year), reported 
Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ. Concluded 
he: “This constant shifting around tends 
to de-emphasize denominational differ- 
ences and smooth the path toward Chris- 
tian unity.” 

Some of the conferees upheld the value 
of preserving diversity within unity. Asked 
the Tennessee delegation: “If competition 
between Chevrolet and Pontiac works so 
well within the same corporation [ General 
Motors |, why not let the Congregational- 
ists and Episcopalians compete within one 
big church?” The two practical plans for 
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unity which will be offered at Oberlin em- 
body just this principle. One plan would 
join all churches that function “episcopal- 
ly, congregationally and presbyterially,” 
leaving local congregations free to admin- 
ister the sacraments of Baptism and Com- 
munion in their own manner. A second 
plan is for a “federal union” in which 
each denomination would remain an en- 
tity, e.g., “the Methodist branch of the 
United Church of Christ.” 

Special Conditions. The dilemma that 
must be resolved before any genuine prog- 
ress towards Christian unity can occur was 
pinpointed best by Theologian Lewis Sey- 
mour Mudge, a Presbyterian, writing in 
the Christian Century: “Our problem no 
longer centers on the ‘divinity of Christ’ 
[but on] the humanity of Christ. Christ 
became man and died for all men. We 
know that this is so, but our theologies 
and our church structures make it appear 
that he died for only some men or for a 
curiously fragmented sort of man 
We are able to say no more than that God 
became man under certain special condi- 
tions—Presbyterian or Anglican or Meth- 
odist or Lutheran conditions This 
comes to saying that. . . the human race 
is one—but not really.” 


Record High 


The amazing boom in U.S. church mem- 
bership, notably accelerated in the post- 
war years, moving with unabated 
power. Last year major religious groups 
gained 3,000,000, a 3% increase for the 
year, swelling total enrollment to a record 
103,224,954. Of every 100 Americans, 62 





is 


now claim affiliation, compared with 20 | 
out of loo a century ago. Latest member- | 


ship figures, as published last week in the 
1958 Yearbook of American Churches: 


1955 1956 

Protestant 58,448,567 60,148,980 
Roman Catholic 33,396,647 34,563,851 
Jewish 5,500,000 5,500,000 
Eastern Orthodox 2,386,945 2,598,055 
Old Catholic and 

Polish National Catholic 367,370 351,068 
Buddhist 63,000 63,000 


Army in Black 


At other major church gatherings in 
Rome, the scene would have been bright 
with signs of clerical identity—the scarlet 
of cardinals, the purple of bishops, the 
variously shaded sashes of the seminar- 
ians. But the 180 priest-delegates who as- 
sembled in Rome last week, though mem- 
bers of an order that is organized like an 
army, wore plain black cassocks without 
sign of rank. The austere tradition recalls 
St. Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), who 
when he first took up a life of poverty 
insisted on wearing a woolen tunic, which 
earned him and his earliest followers in 
Spain the jeering nickname ensayalados, 
the men in wool. 

In the Jesuit headquarters in Borgo 
Santo Spirito near St. Peter’s Square, | 
the modern men in wool met in Extraor- 
dinary General Congregation, the sixth 
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Many of the most interesting, un- 
| usual events of the year take place 
only during Europe’s golden, care- 
free Autumn! Samples: the sumptu- 
ous Gastronomic Fair at Dijon, the 
famous musical festival at Besan- 
con, the colorful gypsy fete of “Les 
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since Loyola's death, to settle pressing 
business facing the Society of Jesus, larg- 
est and most powerful order in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, 

In the chapel, the delegates sang the 
Gregorian chant Veni Creator Spiritus 
(some priestly voices were off key; the 
Jesuits have never been famed for their 
singing), then briskly moved to a large, 
| barnlike room and took their seats on 

plain wooden benches facing writing desks. 

From a raised table they were greeted—in 

Latin, the order’s normal business language 
alabaster-pale, 67-year-old Jean- 
Baptiste Janssens, 27th Superior General 
of the Society of Jesus, also known (like 
his predecessors) as “the Black Pope.” 

Father Janssens, whose authority is as 
nearly absolute as any military command- 
er’s, called the Congregation for one ma- 
jor reason: to reorganize the command 
structure of his vast religious army (50 
provinces, 33 vice-provinces, 5,000 com- 
munities all over the world), and to dele- 
gate part of his own power. 

The Issue. For years, it has been plain 
that the top command job in the Jesuit or- 
der was too much for one man, that ailing 
Father Janssens 





—by 


personal decisions were 
meticulous but sometimes slow. Toughest 
problem: every day Janssens must appoint 
from two to five new rectors or heads of 
globally Under the 
present system, the order's Provincials 
(roughly equivalent to local field com- 
manders ) Janssens’ 
eight Assistants* (staff officers). but Jans- 
sens himself reviews all cases, makes all 
final decisions. 


scattered missions, 


submit names to 





Issue before the Congregation: whether 


to vest some of Janssens’ appointive 
powers in the Assistants or Provincials. 
Insiders believe that the delegates will 
plump for more power for the Assistants, 
fearing too much decentralization other- 
wise. But one powerful bloc—from the 
U.S. and Britain—favors increasing the 


Provincials’ local powers. Since agenda 


and voting are secret, the decision may 
not be known till after the two-month 
meeting is over. 
The Order. Whatever form the organi- 
zational change takes, the need for it is 
| plain merely in the statistics of Jesuit 
growth and activity. Numbering 15,000 
at the turn of the century, the Society of 
| Jesus has since more than doubled in size, 
now stands at a record 33,732. Largest sin- 
gle contingent: the 8,156 Jesuits of the 
| U.S. In various parts of the world, Jesuits: 
@ Work in 71 missions, 6,640 mission sta- 
tions, some 4,000 schools, 350 hospitals 
and 16 leprosaria. 
q Publish 1,320 periodicals in 50 different 
languages, including 24 U.S. magazines, 
é.g., America, Jesuit Missions. 
@ Administer 174 houses of retreat (32 
in the U.S.). 
Run 59 colleges and universities, 28 of 
them in the U.S. 
Man the Vatican radio, edit the Vatican 
newspaper, staff Rome's Gregorian Univer- 
sity (for ecclesiastics), whose alumni in- 











For the U.S., Britain, Spain, Italy 
| Germany, Eastern Europe, Latin America 


France, 








clude Pope Pius XII as well as 13 pre- 
vious Popes, 77 cardinals, 686 bishops 
and eight saints. 

Jesuits are encouraged to develop their 
special talents or interests, ranging from 
archaeology to automation, from dec ipher- 
ing the Dead Sea Scrolls to spotting the 
latest comet in the telescopes of the Vati- 
can Observatory at Castel Gandolfo. Fa- 
ther Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, who died 
in 1955, was a paleontologist of world re- 
nown who unearthed conclusive evidence 
that the so-called Peking man discovered 
in China in 1929 was human. Father Fran- 
cis J. Heyden of Georgetown University 
is a recognized expert on eclipses. Many 


Italy's New 
Jesuit GENERAL JANSSENS 
d John Adams still cry damnation? 


Wou 





Jesuits are prominent in seismology and 
geophysics, e.g., Father J. Joseph Lynch 
director of Fordham’s geophysical observa- 
tory. In Rome, Father Roberto Busa is 
picking the electrical brains of a battery 
of IBM machines to sort out the different 
shades of meaning that St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas intended for his 13 million written 
words. Some 800 Jesuits are deep in theol- 
ogy; about 8o are electricity and physics 
experts; more than goo are physicians or 
have some medical training. 

The Man. Whether his eye is fixed on 
a plant or a planet, a chemical retort or 
a dialectical retort to Communist propa- 
ganda, every Jesuit everywhere owes his 
unswerving obedience to his tactful, affa- 
ble and unassuming Superior General. 
Belgian-born Jesuit Janssens wryly cred- 
its his painstaking, lifelong concern for 
accuracy to the fact that his father was 
a tax collector. A precocious youngster, 
young Janssens was first in his class at 
school every year from the age of nine 
through 15, won a gold medal and the 
title primus perpetuus, i.e., everlasting 
first. At 17, he entered the Society of 
Jesus, took his first vows two years later 
in 1909. He took a doctorate in civil law 
at Louvain University in 1919 and the 
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same year was ordained a priest. Over 
the next quarter-century, and especially 
as head of the North Belgian Province 
(1938-46), Father Janssens developed a 
kind of subterranean reputation as a quiet, 
levelheaded administrator. No one was 
more surprised than the self-effacing Bel- 
gian when in 1946 he became the fourth 
of his countrymen to head the Jesuits. 

As Superior General, Father Janssens 
has never allowed intermittent bouts with 
asthma and high blood pressure to keep 
him from his order's austere regimen. His 
day begins at 5:30 a.m., with Mass. medi- 
tation and thanksgiving (by the rule of 
St. Ignatius, every Jesuit must spend four 
hours a day in prayer), By 9:15, with his 
iron bedstead curtained off, he transforms 
his bedroom into a study and tackles the 
day’s work, sitting on a straight-backed 
chair behind a large wooden desk (an- 
other straight-backed chair for visitors 
and three shelves of books complete the 
office furnishings ), 

Outside Janssens’ room are eight letter 
boxes, each containing the mail from the 
order's eight “assistancies.”” These letters, 
sometimes as many as 20,000 a day, are 
summarized paragraph by paragraph by 
secretaries, and annotated by the Assistant 
of the area involved before a final reply 
goes out. At 12:45, like every Jesuit 
throughout the world, Father Janssens | 
does his 15-minute examination of con- 
science. After lunch, during which he 
sometimes waits on table for fellow Jes- 
uits, he gets back to his desk. The day 
ends with a 10:15 visit to the chapel 
and a 10:30 lights-out. This schedule is 
relaxed slightly on weekends, when the 
general packs the omnipresent letters, plus 
a private secretary, into a diesel-engined 
black Mercedes, and heads for the Jesuit- 
owned Villa Cavallatti in the Alban Hills, 
where he tends a flower garden described 
by him as “a great love.” 

The eleven years of Janssens’ general- 
ship have been marked less by spectacular 
achievements than by a policy of steady, 
quiet realism, well illustrated by Janssens’ 
decision to close many of the order’s col- 
leges that for centuries trained young 
aristocrats, instead open colleges in Italy’s 
Red districts. Balancing up the eleven 
years of Father Janssens’ generalship, the 
delegates may well conclude that the order 
has gained not only in numbers but in 
public esteem and within the church it- 
self. Intramural friction with other Cath- 
olic orders is at a minimum. The society 
enjoys the personal favor of Pius XII 
(both the Pope's secretaries are Jesuits, 
as is his personal confessor). In an age 
of ideological conflict. many intellectuals 
(including non-Catholics) have come to 
appreciate the discipline and diligence Jes- 
uits have brought to the battle of ideas. 
Much of the distrust aroused in the past 
by the order that was instructed by its 
founder to be “all things to all men” has 
disappeared. There are few who would 
today second the sputtering judgment of 
John Adams: “If ever there was a body 
of men who merited eternal damnation on 
earth and in hell, it is this Society of 
Loyola’s.” 
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Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading ... 





QUICK CHECK on FAST FREIGHT 


@ We may have to pinpoint a 
speeding freight car for a cus- 
tomer any hour of the day or 
night. It could be any one of the 
25,000 cars on the road... and 
it could be anywhere on Erie's 
2,200 miles of railroad. 


But we can do it... with our 
“Quick Action” Car Locater 
Service. Fast, modern electronic 
machines help Erie men keep a 
constant check on freight cars 
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INDIANAPOLIS, 


* PITTSBURGH 





CINCINNATI 





' DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF 


JERSEY CITY 
NEW YORK 





moving in Erie trains... they 
always know what time a ship- 
ment left, where it is, and what 
time it will arrive. An Erie man 
can give a shipper this informa- 
tion while he holds the phone. 


This service is just one more 
example of progressive railroad- 
ing on the Erie. It’s another of 
the dependable Erie services that 
has more and more shippers say- 
ing, “Route it Erie”. 


Krie 
Railroad 
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MATHIEU PAINTS “THE 


In the End, Nothing 
“Speed, intuition, excitement 
my method of creation.” Thus natty 
Mathieu, 36, French “action 
painter,” describes the process behind the 
globular, pyrotechnic displays that have 
earned him a reputation as one of the 
zaniest, smartest abstractionists in Paris. 
To prove his mett!e, he went to Tokyo last 
week for a one-man show, proceeded to 
paint the complete exhibition on the spot. 
No man to ignore a good prop, espe- 
cially in the presence of photographers, 
Mathieu once donned helmet and greaves 
to paint his The Battle of Bouvines 
(Time, March 7, 1955). For Tokyo, what 
else but a kimono? Arriving at the base- 
ment of the Shirokiya department store 
where a crowd of Japanese were already 
straining at the wire barrier, Mathieu 
stripped, donned a loose, flowing blue- 
and-white yukata, girded himself with a 
black waist sash, topped off With a red 
hachimaki wound round his head. 
Visibly shaking with nervousness and 
anticipation, Mathieu paced 
barefooted beside a huge, 25- 
ft.-by-7-ft. canvas stretched 
on the garage floor 
ing as his assistants laid out 
boxes of paint tubes, a big 
sake bottle filled with tur- 
pentine, bundles of brushes 
and a dozen brass mixing 
bowls. Of a sudden, in a 
burst of movement, Mathieu 
at work. Tearing paper 
cartons with his teeth to gain 
time, he began squeezing 
blobs and curlicues of violet 


that is 


George 


glower- 


was 





PAINTER MATHIEU 





BATTLE OF HAKATA” 


paint straight from the tubes, and then 
squirted whole tubes of black pigment. 
He gripped four tubes in either hand, emp- 
tied them in ohe mighty salvo, next 
grabbed the sake bottle of turpentine and 
upended it over the canvas, then dropped 
to his knees. began fiercely swabbing the 
surface with a towel, finally 
directly onto the canvas itself. 

Buccaneer's Rush. With the canvas 
well primed, Mathieu paused to swig 
down a frothing glass of Japanese beer 
while assistants propped the work up 
against the wall. Then, glaring like a buc- 
caneer about to board ship, he kicked at 
the debris of brushes, tubes and bottles 
plunged one brush into a bowl of white 
paint, grasped a second brush in his teeth 
and rushed at the canvas. A white cross 
with red outline appeared on one side, a 
yellow squiggle on the other. 

He returned to the beer and charged 
again. Aiming a 5-ft. brush like a lance 
he carved broad, pink lines running the 
length of the -ft. canvas. From then 
on, the battle raged with such fury that 
Mathieu was soaked in paint 


swarmed 








KENICHI HANEDA 


turpentine and sweat. Soon 
the Japanese, usually polite 
before foreigners, were roar- 


ing with laughter, shouting 
delightedly after each stroke. 
“Tt’s the new Ford!” cracked 
one. “It’s not a whodunit 
but a hedunit,” cried another, 
in good doughbov English. 
Mathieu was too engrossed 
to hear. He banged the can- 
vas with a towel soaked in 
yellow paint, kneaded flake- 
white pigment into snowballs, 


VOUNYH UDINI® 


and pitched them at the dripping oil. 
slapped on more paint with rapier-quick 
strokes, seized handfuls of paint tubes and 
leaped up and down the length of the bat- 
tlefield. At the peak of his fury, he was 
ejecting tubes over his shoulder with the 
cyclic action of a machine gun, until 
he finally slowed down, devoted the last 
20 minutes to adding only a touch of 
paint here and there. Total elapsed time: 
110 minutes. Title: The Battle of Hakata 
(A.D. 1281, when the Japanese defeated 
Kublai Khan), 

Price of Victory. To round out his 
show, Mathieu did 19 paintings at the 
home of a painter friend's 
house (this time garbed in a white ki- 
mono), finished off two more simultane- 
ously in a public painting session in the 
front window of the department store, 
drawing crowds so dense that at one point 
they threatened to break in the plate-glass 
window. Even before the show opened 
Japanese Flower Arranger Sofu Teshiga- 
hara (Time, July 11, 1955) had bought 
The Battle of Hakata 3,000,000 yen 


Japanese 


for 


($8,333), marveled at Mathieu's “in- 
stantaneous outburst of artistic feeling.” 
Exclaimed Flower Arranger Sofu: “In 


many respects, his work resembles that of 


old Japanese art. where emphasis was 
placed on spirit rather than detail.’ 
His show was a success, but Mathieu 


was exhausted. “My work comes out of 
me,” he explained. “In each new work I 
am actively destroying all I have done be- 
fore.’ Only hitch with this procedure, he 
finds, is that it forces the artist to blaze 
fresh trails faster and faster. And so 
Mathieu says gloomily, “in the end, we 
shall end up with nothing.” 


BUILDING 
WITH A FUTURE 


HIS week, in the midst of 
scaped rolling 
countryside five miles northwest of Hart- 
ford, the blare of bands and cheers of a 
crowd will officially dedicate the new $19 
million gleaming glass, aluminum and mar- 


280 land 


acres of Connecticut 


ble headquarters-in-the-country of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Already chosen by the American Insti- 


tute of Architects as one of the “Ten 
Buildings in America’s Future.” it is not 
only a splendid example of the precisely 
machined modern elegance in which U.S. 
architects lead the world, but is likely to 
become the most honored building of 
the year. 

“This is a building that we believe may 
exert an influence on the office of the fu- 
ture, perhaps even on the city of the 
future says Connecticut General's 
President Frazar Wilde. And not without 
reason. For as industry Shifts to the 
countryside, it can build with a stream- 
lined efficiency almost impossible in the 
interlocking gridiron of big-city interests. 
Connecticut General, designed by the 
Manhattan office of Skidmore. Owings & 
Merrill. is a prime example of the best in 
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SLEEK GLASS FACADE of Connecticut General’s new 
$19 million complex, designed by Architect Gordon Bun- =f — ite Gk ee , : 

e : S ee: ZS , . . 
shaft, overlooks gay landscaped terrace bordered with pools. : YMBOLIC GRANITE STATUES by famed Sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi are grouped at southern approach to build- 
ing. They represent the family—father, mother and child. 













GENERAL OFFICES have col- 
ored space-dividers, are finished in 
baked enamel. They are brightly 
lighted, acc 





istically treated, and 
have clear view on interior court. 








PRIVATE 


executive W 


OFFICES in building’s building’s west side, toward covered 
ing are 12 ft. by 12 ft. passageway leading to parking field. 
square. This one looks out on main Furniture was styled for building. 








INFORMAL BOARD ROOM in penthouse is laid out 
lrke lounge, without the customary table, has easy chairs : ; 
and sweeping view of the rolling Connecticut lands« pe. EMPLOYEES’ LOUNGE is one of man acilties 101 





workers, including table-tennis and card roor 


out on handsome southern terrace and Noguchi sculpture. 











ARCHITECT BUNSHAFT TALKS, CLIENT WILDE (IN COAT) LISTENS 


large-scale planning, functional building 
and site development. 

Out of the Carriage Factory. For a 
client, huge (a staff of goo and more than 
$350 million in current projects) Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill had in Connecti- 
cut General’s Wilde, 62, a born Yankee 
who frankly prefers New England colo- 
nial, but knows as a good insurance man 
that “you'd better not invest your money 
in a carriage factory!” What Wilde de- 
cided he wanted was flexibility, high- 
grade materials for low maintenance, and 
qualities of beauty and humanity that 
would attract and hold clerical employees 
(mostly young women) in labor-short 
Hartford. 

Looking for a firm that could best “ex- 
press the newest in materials and design,” 
Connecticut General executives fanned out 
over the country, picked $.0.M.’s Gordon 
Bunshaft and William S. Brown, the team 
that had designed Manhattan's medal- 
winning Lever House (Time, April 28, 
1952) and Manufacturers Trust Co.'s 
Fifth Avenue branch (Time, Aug. 31, 
1953). In crew-cut, hard-driving Gordon 
Bunshaft, 48, the insurance company rap- 
idly discovered it was dealing with a stub- 
born, topflight designer, with a no- 
nonsense approach, Architect Bunshaft, 
who keeps one eye cocked on Corbusier's 
concern with related forms, the other on 
Mies van der Rohe’s precise, modular 
construction, had already put up some of 
the best in glass, aluminum and steel that 
the U.S. can boast today. 

Unhealthy Renaissance. “I believe in 
a disciplined approach based on intelli- 
gent planning,” says Bunshaft. “Architec- 
ture is serving the needs of the people 
who are using the building. And some- 
thing more, which is taking the materials 
and exploring and exploiting them to their 
maximum excitement. A bold idea, plus 
precision, care and thought, make a good 
building.” 

The Connecticut General plant, with 
its module of six feet carried throughout, 
its sweeping 470-ft. glass facade, canti- 
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WCTOR ORGENSEN—SCOPE ASsociATES 


levered restaurant, airy, uncolumned work 
space, four tranquil yet exciting interior 
courts by Japanese Sculptor Isamu No- 
guchi, and separate executive block, is 
Bunshaft’s bold merger of his principles 
with the company’s needs. 

Up with Puzzlement. The end result 
required some 500 staff conferences be- 
tween Wilde and Bunshaft. Recalls Wilde, | 
“I admit I asked Gordon plaintively if} 
there could be any compromise. I’d have 
loved a fireplace! Well, I have a mag- 
nificent office in plain taste.” A $100,000 
mock-up section was thrown up by Turn- 
er Construction Co., and everything, from 
Linotile to venetian-blind drawstrings, was| 
tried on it. To reduce heat, a new green-| 
tinted glass was used. To break up space, | 
new movable paneling was developed. To| 
keep maintenance cost low, dark grey 
Quincy granite (12,000 sq. ft.) was used 
around the base, Vermont white marble 
(6,000 sq. ft.) to sheathe exterior col- 
umns. Aluminum skin was specially ano- 
dized for weather resistance. 

A swarm of landscape gardeners and| 
foresters came in, built an artificial lake 
to highlight the building. To adorn the 
setting Sculptor Noguchi chiseled a brood- 
ing group of druidical forms, which Presi- 
dent Wilde likes but frankly calls “a puz- 
zlement.” For the interiors, pert, petite 
Florence Knoll of Knoll Associates fur- 
nished new chairs and desks designed to 
help tradition-bound insurance executives 
relax in 12-ft.-by-12-ft. offices surrounded 
by chrome and bold, cheery fabrics. 

With the building occupied ahead of 
dedication and the 2,000 employees purr- 
ing with content at twelve bowling al- 
leys, beauty and barber shops, card rooms, 
general store, lending library and ping- 
pong tables, President Wilde found hir- 
ings up 70%, turnover down 20%. And 
from Architect Bunshaft, already apply- 
ing the hard-won discoveries on half a 
dozen even newer buildings, there was a| 
satisfied, “I think this is the best job| 
we've done. The big thrill is to see a! 
dream happen.” 
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wise travelers 
‘PICK’ the best... 





Air-Conditioned Rooms 
Radio and Television 
Finest Cuisine 
Convention Facilities 
No Charge for Children 


(except in Miami Beach) 


Call your nearest 
Albert Pick Hotel or 
Motel for free 
Teletype Reservationg 








Birmingham, Al....... Pick-Bankhead 
Canton, 0..... .-Pick-Belden 

Chicago, Ill............ Pick-Congress 
Cincinnati, 0.......... Pick-Fountain Square 
Cleveland, 0. . -Pick-Carter 
Columbus, 0. ..Pick-Fort Hayes 
Darvin, O55 cc ccsveeee Pick-Miami 


Detroit, Mich., ...Pick-Fort Shelby 
Evanston, 111. . -Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich... . Pick-Durant 
Indianapolis, Ind.......Pick-Antlers 
Minneapolis, Minn... ..Pick-Nicollet 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... Pick-Roosevelt 
St, Louis, Mo..........Pick-Mark Twain 
Pick-Melbourne 
South Bend, Ind.. -Pick-Oliver 
Toledo, 0........ -Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan... .. -Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C.. .Pick-Lee House 
Youngstown, 0........Pick-Ohio 


ALBERT PICK MOTELS 
Chattanooga, Tenn.....Holiday Inn Hotel 
Colorado Springs, Colo..Holiday Inn Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla...... Albert Pick Hotella 
Natchez, Miss.........Holiday Inn Hotel 
Portsmouth, Va........Holiday Inn Hotel 
Rockford, lil... .. .Edge-0'-Town Motel 
Terre Haute, Ind.......Holiday Inn Hotel 



















New York Sales Office, MUrray Hill 7-8130 
Chicago Sales Office, STate 2-4975 


Write for your 
Pick Credit Card and 
free pictorial booklets 


ALBERT PICK HOTELS 








20 N. Wacker Drive + Chicago 6 
Dept. T-404 
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PICKUP FOR hung-over sales curves! Bemis 
Handle Bags make it easy for the customer 
to buy the giant economy size of dog food, 
salt, peat moss—anything you'd package in 
bags up to 30-lb. capacity. No wrestling, no 
dropping —no lost sales ! Could Bemis flexible 
packaging “‘put a handle” on your product? 


WHERE FLEXIBLE 








Bemis may already 





0 MERCHANDISE? 


packaging may solve your problem 





THAT TOUCH OF BEMIS put merchandising magic 
to work for a maker of insulating blankets. Displays 
showing how the new Bemis Tear Strip Packages zip 
open like their favorite brand of cigarettes got customers 
interested and buying! Sales jumped—and stayed up 
—as they frequently do with Bemis flexible packaging. 
Maybe that touch of Bemis can help you. Write us. 


PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN 


be making the better package you need. Write to: Product Development, 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo, 





HOT IDEA FOR COLD BEER! It was just a polyeth- 
ylene bag until imagination went to work. Now this 
Bemis Drawcord Bag, when filled with crushed ice, is 
the lightest, most convenient beer (or soft drink) cooler 
you ever carried. Coming back, it’s perfect for wet swim 
suits or picnic leftovers. The brewer who used this 
package reports a pleasant sales increase, thank you. 





your Mutual 
Benefit 
a), Life Man 
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“Time works 
for you, with 
the right 

life insurance 
planning.” 


How much time do you have to 
reach your financial goals? If you 
knew, there’d be no problem! 

But since you don’t know, there’s 
only one way to be sure of reac hing 
those objectives: life insurance 
planned to make time work for you 
and not against you. 


When you get the facts from a 
skilled Mutual Benefit Life man like 
Edwin S. Beveridge of Mansfield, 
Ohio, you will be surprised 
protection 


at how little “time” 
really costs you. 





The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Out for Blood 


Since Manhattan's three afternoon dai- 
lies doubled their price to to¢ last spring 
they have lost 301,000 in sales—almost 
as much as the daily circulation of the 
morning Herald Tribune. In a city where 
death in the afternoon is a classic news- 
paper fate, the three have been scram- 
bling to regain circulatory lifeblood. even 


if it means draining the other fellow’s 
veins. This week Hearst's Journal-Amer- 
ican (circ. 585.121) launched its boldest 


raid on rival circulation. At the cost of 
“close to $1,000,000" a year for more 
newsprint and personnel. the paper began 
running complete daily stock-market quo- 
tations—a_ reader-fetching feature hith- 
erto monopolized in the afternoon by 
Scripps-Howard’s World-Telegram and 
(circ, 468,117 ).* 

Of the three papers. the World-Tele- 
gram is the only one hit hard enough 
by the circulation drop to have cut its 
advertising rates this summer; its sales 
fell 19%. compared with 16.2% for the 
Journal-American and 18.2% for the tab- 
loid Post (circ. 350,814). The World-Telly 
has brightened its own financial section 
with new features, e.g., columns on Wall 
Street gossip, market letters and mutual 
funds, and switched Charles G. Haskell 
from his job as assistant managing editor, 
to run the business and financial pages. 
A spokesman denied that the changes 
were inspired by the Journal’s plans, said 
that his paper’s circulation was already re- 
covering beyond expectations and gamely 
accepted the new challenge: “The com- 
petition will be stimulating.” 


* Whose 


last two 


masthead bears the 
Manhattan 


tombstone of the 


afternoon papers to die 


World and the Sun 


into merger: the 





Hermon Hiller—N.Y. World Telegram & Sun 
Wortp-TeLcecram’s HASKELL 
Death in the afternoon is classic. 








Glenn Zahn 
Reporter HENRY GorDON 
"Hello, Badge 384," the brunette said. 


"| Was the Law" 


One night last week a hefty (6 ft., 
200 Ibs.) Cleveland patrolman named 
Henry Gordon paid a surprise call at the 
home of Police Chief Frank Storv, and 
turned in his badge. Next day the whole 
town shared the surprise. Cried Scripps- 
Howard's Cleveland Press across eight 
columns; PRESS WRITER BARES SECRET, 
WAS POLICEMAN SIX MONTHS. Crowed 
Editor Louis B. Seltzer. whose Press 
covers Cleveland like a mother hen: “This 
is the first time that any paper in the 
country has obtained the inside story of 
the workings of a police department by 
assigning a writer to the job of actual 
police work.” 

Seamy Underside. It was also one of 
the most strenuous reportorial masquer- 
ades since the New York World’s Nellie 
Bly feigned madness for ten days in the 


lunatic asylum on Blackwell’s Island. On 
Seltzer’s instructions, Assistant Picture 
Editor Gordon, 25 and an ex-Marine 


took the police civil-service test a year 
ago, quietly “quit” the Press last January 
to enter the police academy and begin 
a life of “applied schizophrenia.” In re- 
peated close calls, he managed to avoid 
acquaintances on the street, at a theater 


in a restaurant. Off duty, he labored 
over a diary that grew to’ 600 type- 
written pages. He graduated in the top 


ten (of 92) from the three-month course 
for rookies. Then, as he wrote last 
week in the lead of “Badge 384,” his 
front-page series: “I was the law in the 
rawest, meanest, toughest police district 
in Cleveland.” 
Cops gulped as they read: “I saw the 
seamy underside of the police department 
I got to know policemen who drank 
on duty, loafed on duty I saw how 
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FOR A FAST START AND THAT 
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a Uta FINISH 


You're more productive when you're 
comfortably seated at your work all day 
long—when that mid-afternoon 
let-down is eliminated. Ever notice 
how a chair that seems comfortable for 
the first hour or so may be a 


back-breaker by noon? 


The important difference in adjustable 
chairs is the way they fit the user 
Only the aluminum Goodform Comfort 
Master offers the five adjustments 
necessary to guarantee perfect fit for you 
—that's why only Goodform can send 
you home fresh and relaxed, even after 
a long, tough day. We'll bet that even 


your family will notice the difference. 


Won't you try a Comfort Master 

in your own office? Just call your local 
GF dealer or branch. No obligation, 
of course. The General Fireproofing 
Company, Department ‘T-65, 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


—_— 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





Goodjorm Comfort Master No. 3129 
Frame: Bronze Gold anodized aluminum 
Upholstery: Tahoe Blue Bedford Cord 
MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE. 1600 LINE DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT 


STEEL SHELVING + PARTITIONS 


IT'S FURNITURE OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 








When focusing on a model Gin and Tonic... 


Theres no Gin like GORDON'S 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN «© GORDON'S ORY GIN CO.,, LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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saloonkeepers get parking tickets fixed 
. .. 1 heard my fellow policemen boast 
openly of free-loading on liquor and food 
—‘living on the badge’ they called it... 
Time and again I heard the smart-alec 
patrolman brag about his ‘take,’ repeating 
his motto: ‘Never take a cigar that ain’t 
wrapped in green.’” 

No Snitching. But Gordon also re- 
ported that “the big majority are brave 
and dedicated and underpaid,” and the 
Press announced that his rookie’s take- 
home pay of $1,740.16 would go to the 
police pension fund. Promised Gordon: 
“Six months didn’t make me a veteran 
copper. But I’ve been one long enough to 
know I’m not going to snitch on any of 
them, I’m going to cross up dates and 
places whenever true identities might hurt 
somebody. I’m going to tell all the story. 
But I’m not going to make a spy’s report.” 

Over the Teletype to all police stations, 
Chief Story told the force: “I have no 
criticism of the articles . . . I welcome 
any information which would uncover any 
wrongdoing.” To another reporter he said: 
“There is nothing intrinsically wrong in 
our department. Gordon hasn't divulged 
anything of consequence.” Indeed, the 
generalizations of the early articles added 
up to less than the “revelation” promised 
by Editor Seltzer. But Seltzer felt sure 
that the series would give the Press a 
strong weapon in a campaign to change 
Ohio legislation that ties the hands of 
mayors and police chiefs against “en- 
trenched practices’ among the police. 
Gordon, whose previous reporting was 
limited to real estate, basked in his sud- 
den celebrity. A sumptuous brunette, he 
said, recognized him from his pictures as 
he rode home on a rapid-transit car, and, 
leaning over, her mouth close to his ear, 
whispered: “Hello, Badge 384.” 


Ads Across the Sea 

It began when the New York Herald 
Tribune’s fun-loving, Paris-based Colum- 
nist Art Buchwald put an ad into the 
famed agony column of London’s Times: 
“Would like to hear from people who 
dislike Americans and their reasons why. 
Please write Box R. 543.” The ad pro- 
duced not only 209 replies from as far 
away as California and Iraq and two col- 
umns for Buchwald,* but a rash of new 
ads putting Anglo-American relations to 
the test on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Reticent Americans. Buchwald’s replies 
ran from the tersest reasons, e.g., “Suez,” 
“John Foster Dulles,” to full-scale de- 
fenses of Americans by British admirers. 
He concluded last week that Americans 
would be better liked in Britain if they 
“would stop spending money, talking loud- 
ly in public places, telling the British who 
won the war, chewing gum [and would] 
dress properly, throw away their cam- 
eras, move their air bases out of England, 
settle the desegregation problem, turn 
over the hydrogen bomb to Britain, put 


* Also a furrowed-brow item in U.S. News & 
World Report, beginning: “American and Brit- 
ish officials in London would like to know what 
is behind the following classified ad. . .” 
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Curtiss-Wright's quiet 
running new TJ3&8 “Zephyr” 
turbojet engine will enable 
commercial jet airliners to 
operate from present airports. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


rece tes mae ent 









The quiet power 


of Quality! 


Your letterhead is an ambassador for your busi- 
ness. It speaks eloquently of the character gf your firm. The letter- 
head of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation on Strathmore paper is 
indicative of the dignity, quality, and taste that important organ- 
izations seek in their letterheads. Each day thousands of letters, 
written on Strathmore papers, quietly but powerfully affirm the 
integrity of many of the most famous names in American business. 





Curtiss-Wright Corporation, leading manufacturer 
of aircraft engines, equipment and components, and many other 
diversified industrial products, recently announced a new concept 
turbojet for transport aircraft. This new engine, the cool and quiet 
TJ38 Zephyr turbojet, is the first jet engine developed exclusively 
for both medium and long range commercial airliners. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, STRATHMORE SCRIPT, 
THISTLEMARK BOND, ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT, BAY PATH BOND, STRATHMORE WRITING, 
STRATHMORE BOND. ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY, ENVELOPE CO, 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND 
ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL, STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER, REPLICA, 


Better Papers are made with Cotton Fiber 
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Makers of Fine Papers 
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Shows your engine how to 


step out in style! head 


your toe! To preserve this built-in performance, pre- 
vent formation of harmful engine deposits for keeps by 
specifying Pennzoil with Z-7 — specially refined 100% 
Pennsylvania motor oil blended with permanently active 
Z-7. Ask for Pennzoil with Z-7 by name at your dealer. 


IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO C@Pe FOR YOUR CAR 
AND IN CANADA AT @ DEALERS 


‘4: ~, Putt Penasys 2) 
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Find Your 






Nearest Desler 
in the 


Yellow Pages 


Peek A Boo! 


I see you’re carrying 
First National City Bank 


Travelers Checks 


You better had! Mom, Dad, and 
everybody does. 
know for protecting your travel 


Best thing you 


funds—wherever you go! Lost or 
stolen Travelers Checks are 
promptly refunded. Cost $1 per 
$100 purchased. Good until used. 


Buy them at your BANK, 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


d by The First National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Quiet hum of power, it&hing to step out at a hint from 





Sound your Z .. . insist on Pennzoil 


MEMBER PENN. GRADE CRUDE OF. ASSN. PERMIT NO. 2, OIL CITY, PA, 


What Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 
to Relieve Pain? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 

famous ingredients of Anacin Tablets to relieve pain 

of headache, neuritis and neuralgia. Here’s why 

Anacin® gives you better total effect in relieving 

pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 

mmm ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goca to work instantly, 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain. 


mm MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription, That is, Anacin contains not one but 
a combination of effective, medically proven in- 
gredients. 


=> SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach, 
Zp LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 


tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after pain 
goes. Buy Anacin today. 
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MICKEY ROONEY 


His movie career and three marriages 


were behind him. He was through. 
Then, suddenly, came The Remark- 
able Comeback of Mickey Rooney. It's 
a story of a boy who grew to be a man, 
told with insight and understanding, 
in September McCall's. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more than 5,000,000 homes. 
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CoLtumnist Art BuCHWALD 


Let's kill birds. 


‘ ‘ 
~~ 


the American woman in her proper place, 
not export rock ‘n’ roll, and speak cor- 


rect English.’ 
Even before Buchwald could sum up 
another ad popped up in the Times: “Do 


you dislike the British? Advertiser would 
be grateful to hear reasons Then 
another: “Would like to hear from any- 
one who likes Americans and why 

lhe first of the ads was placed by BBC 
TV’s topical show Tonight, whose spokes- 
man concluded: “Americans have a 
mendable liking for the British, or you are 
more reticent British, despite a 
widespread belief to the contrary.” The 
second ad brought 250 friendly replies to 





com- 


than we 


the American Weekend, a weekly pub- 
lished in Frankfurt. 

Archaic Britons. Meantime still an- 
other ad began appearing in newspapers 
in U.S. cities: “Student of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations is anxious to know what 


qualities are most disliked in the British 
en ae proved to be the work of the 
London Daily Mirror’s waspish Columnist 
Cassandra (William Connor), who could 
hardly wait to return from his vacation 
to see what the postman had brought. One 
of the papers carrying his ad, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, published 
its own reply: “The British are archaic. 
They cling to worn-out practices. They 
training for 
public service, in honest elections . . . in 
decent manners, in learning 
All of, these tendencies are absurd 
objectionable and of negative survival 
value. The British will not last. The only 
thing that keeps them alive at all is their 
sludge-weighted coffee, warm martinis and 
hors d'oeuvres made exclusively by smear- 
ing stale anchovy paste on soggy crackers.” 
Columnist Buchwald, tiring of it all 
wondered if he could end it by placing 
one more ad in the Times: “Will people 
killing birds as much as I do 


profess to see virtue in. 


regard for 
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Check this Chart... 
SEE WHAT YOUR HOME 





WOULD COST TODAY! 








Original 
Cost 
——_ > 


Year y 





How to use 
—_> 

Toking the year 1946 as on 

example, the original cost 

was $10,000. To replace it 

today would cost $15,200. 





According to the figures above, compiled by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the nationally known source 
of construction information, replacement costs on 
homes are higher than ever. 


Think of the financial loss you would suffer if you 
were not insured to value and had to replace your 
home at today’s costs. And that’s just the house 
itself—what about the furnishings and other con- 
tents? Could you afford a total loss right now? 


When it comes to insurance, it’s only common 
sense to have the right amount, the right kind, 
and the right company. 
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Dow Real Estate Valuation 


The figures in this chart ore | based ‘on S pbaathienes jaioed ee ; Pe 3 aS Local condi- — 
tions may vary. All date hes been ‘compiled | from sources considered reliable but ore not guaranteed. — 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING costs 
1957 equivalents of original costs (approximote) 














Near you there’s an agent or broker of The Home 
Insurance Company, an independent businessman 
who knows your problems. Backed by the strength, 
reputation ‘and service of The Home Insurance 
Company, he provides the best in insurance pro- 
tection. 


For your own sake, see him soon. Let him show you 
how you can bring the insurance on your property 
in line with today’s high replacement costs. 


“Remember, if you're not fully insured—it’s 
not enough.” 


orcas THE HOME (asurence Company 





Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 


Listen to the JACK BENNY show on CBS Radio every Sunday beginning September 29. 
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QA mersage prow the maker of the fully automation 
ae ch ssraa ne L a Og Wochine of Onericow Business 
and the 10-hey Natural Way Adding, Machines. - 


oday the 
Friden Street Story 





machines 


IDP — Integrated Data Processing —is one automatic Friden 
office machine talking to another...and another and another... 
in a code language common to them all...straight through from 
data origination and interpretation to final filing. 

It is the functional flow of punched tape giving and taking 
orders. Tape enables even small and medium-size businesses to 
automatize repetitive figure-work routines ...eliminating human 
errors and reducing time costs hugely. 

Friden is the leader in this new era of office efficiency because 
Friden creates the Tape-Talk machines that make possible the 
new automated systems. Only a few of these machines can be 
presented here. Many more Friden Tape-Talk units are available 
to meet specialized data integration needs. Individually, or as 
part of a system, each machine quickly pays for itself. 

To see for yourself how Friden IDP works—beginning with > 
the famed Friden Calculator and Adding Machine — call your 
nearby Friden agency or write FripEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
Co., Ivc., San Leandro, California . . . sales, instruction, service 


throughout U.S. and world. 
© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc, 
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A New World 
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Priden Qdd-Peuch® 


is the 10-key adding and 
listing machine with tape 
Punch mechanism, A key 
IDP unit, the Add-Punch 
“writes” punched tape while 
Printing on adding machine 
tape. The punched tape can 
be interpreted by other sim- 
ilarly-equipped machines, 
Typical Add-Punch functions 
include recording of retail 
Sales, sales audit, produc- 
tion and inventory control, 
and coding statistical data. 


Trident loyouniter? 
++. enables even small and 
medium-size businesses to 
make their accounting auto- 
matic. Whatever is typed on 
a Flexowriter—an invoice, 
for example—is also re- 
Produced on by-product 
Punched tape. Tape can 
then be processed by other 
common language Tape- 
Talk machines at nearest 
IDP center, Flexowriter tape 
can also be used to actuate 
address plate embossing 
machines, tabulating card 
Punches, computers, same 
or other Flexowriters, 
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is an IDP machine com- _—_— 
bining automatic writing 
and automatic calculating. 
Equipped with automatic 
tape punch and reader, it 
interprets and records both 
alphabetical and numerical 
data. Produces tape enabl- 
ing other machines to trans- 
fer data to punched cards or 
accounting records; or data 
may be sent by wire to other 
offices. The Friden Compu- 
typer is widely used to sys- te 
temize billing, inventory, oe, 
Cost analysis, sales distribu. ¢€ 
tion, Statistics, other typing- ] 

computing operations, iS has 




















Cabewtote, 
is the essential Programmer p 
in many IDP Systems. Oper- 
ating alone or in combina- 
tion with other automatic 
machines, this famed Galcu- 
lator performs more steps 
in figure-work without oper- 
ator decisions than any other ‘2 
calculating machine ever er 
developed. 
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has 10-key Patented key- 
board, Visible Check window 
for accuracy. Models are 
available with or without 
automatic Step-over of mul- 
tiplicand. Specialized adap- 
tations of the Friden Adding 
Machine actuate or are ac- 
tuated by IDP machines. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Autumn Upturn 

The Labor Day week is a traditional in- 
dicator of business activity for the rest of 
the year. Last week there were signs that 
an expected autumn upturn had begun, 

Steelmakers got up out of their summer 
slowdown and pushed operations to 82.7% 
of capacity. For the rest of the year mills 
are expected to pour about 85% of capac- 
ity, may well crack 1955's alltime produc- 
tion record of 117 million tons. Said /ron 
Age: “The looked-for upturn in steel is 
under way, and will reach a peak in late 
November or early December.” 

Department stores happily met a late- 
summer buying rush. Sales in August's last 
week jumped 5% above the preceding 
year. For the whole month, New York 
City area stores rang up 7% more sales 
than in last year’s record August. And in 
the Labor Day week, stores were crowded 
with shoppers, notably at Macy’s in Man- 
hattan. Said Macy’s Chairman Jack I. 
Straus: “In view of the continuing high 
levels of employment and consumer in- 
come throughout the nation, we antici- 
pate fall sales to be about 6% ahead of 
last year.” 

Construction edged up to peak levels. 
Last month’s $4.6 billion worth of new 
building set an alltime record. The Gov- 
ernment reported that spending for new 
plants and equipment for the rest of 1957 
will continue with no letup at a steady 
annual rate of $37 billion, 6% ahead of 
last year. 

Despite these portents, businessmen will 
not be certain of a bigger-than-seasonal 
fourth-quarter pickup unless there is also 
a sharp rise in new orders to whittle down 
fat inventories. Inventories are now about 
$4 billion higher than at the same time 





last year; manufacturers, who added $250 
million a month to inventories during the 
first half of 1957, piled on $300 million in 
July. While the sales-to-inventory ratio 
($1 to $1.86) stood close to the same level 
as twelve months ago, the lofty stocks 
mean that a better-than-seasonal autumn 
pickup in demand will be necessary to 
call forth a high wave of new production. 

One of the big inventories is in the auto 
industry, with about 750,000 cars in the 
hands of dealers. But sales were picking 
up speed; in mid-August they ran 11% 
ahead of the same period in 1956, and the 
industry saw only a small problem in 
cleaning out 1957 cars before the 1958 
models come out. The extent of a year- 
end rise in the boom depends largely on 
whether the public takes to the 1958 mod- 
els, and if it can get the credit to buy 
them (see below). 

Said New York's First National City 
Bank: “Such is the importance of the 
auto industry, not only as an employer of 
labor and a consumer of materials, but 
also as a barometer of the spending mood 
of the American people, that a successful 


_ reception of the 1958 models would have 


a powerful tonic effect upon the whole 
economy.” 


AUTOS 
"The Logical Thing" 


Auto interest rates will soon be boosted. 
For 20 years, interest rates stayed at an 
average 6%. Last year tighter money 
nudged up the average to 64%. Now, 
with banks charging a record new 44% 
prime rate, finance companies are paying 
more than ever for the money they lend 
to dealers, and are getting ready to raise 
rates. Said President Arthur O. Dietz of 
Commercial Investment Trust: “We've 


Ben Martin 


SHOPPERS IN Macy’s 
In a buying mood?, 


102 


been discussing it, though I can give no 
time or date when we might raise the 
rates.” With money costing more, added 
President Charles Stradella of General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., “it’s the logical 
thing to do.” 

When they do make up their minds, the 
big finance companies are expected to 
boost rates an average one-half of 1%, 
thus hitting the legal 7% ceiling in some 
states. But the real squeeze on borrowing 
will not be from the added charge, which 
would amount only to about $45 on a 
$3,000 car for a three-year loan. What 
will hurt many car buyers more is the far 
sharper checking on borrowers to avoid 
marginal risks. Many buyers will be lucky 
to get financing at all. Said one Manhat- 
tan auto salesman: “So many people are 
applying for loans that lenders can afford 
to pick and choose only the solid citizens. 
We have to go from one finance company 
to another with a new application. It’s not 
only tight money. It’s because lenders 
won't stand any more for repossessions 
and bad debts.” 

Such policies already have served to 
check installment debt. Auto debt rose 
only 5% (to a record $15.1 billion) in the 
first six months of 1957, far less than the 
22% increase in the like period of easy- 
credit 1955. For the first time in years, 
the more cautious finance companies were 
losing business to banks, which reported 
a bigger gain in auto loans than in any 
other form of bank installment credit. 
While the finance companies’ share of the 
market dropped from 51% to 49%, the 
banks’ rose from 39% to 41%. 

But the bankers have little intention of 
making it any easier for borrowers. Last 
week the American Bankers Association 
reported higher repossession losses and 
slower payments in many areas, cautioned 
against any stretch-out in loan periods, 
and urged banks to maintain “an aggres- 
sive and alert collective policy.” id 
A.B.A.: “Until liquidation pains and clean- 
up problems are in better focus in the 
automobile industry, it would be prudent 
to watch this area closely.” 


METALS 


Fiasco in Titanium? 

One of the Government's most costly 
and coddled cold-war babies was its crash 
program to mass-produce titanium, the 
“wonder metal” that is lighter than steel 
and tougher than aluminum. To get the 
metal for supersonic planes, the U.S. gave 
out some $215 million in federal loans, 
stockpile-buying contracts and research 
grants that helped boost production of ti- 
tanium sponge from 75 tons in 1950 to 
14,000 tons last year. More than 90% of 
the 1957 output was bought by the Gov- 
ernment. But last week the Government 
and producers alike were willing to con- 
cede that titanium had fallen short of 
everyone's high hopes for it. Complained 
a vice president of a titanium-producing 
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steel company: “Titanium is the greatest 
fiasco in metallurgical history. It draws 
gases to it like flies to flypaper. The cost 
is forbiddingly high, and the strength-to- 
weight ratio is not everything it’s cracked 
up to be.” 

Other titanium makers thought this was 
too pessimistic, even though the govern- 
ment-aided titanium sponge plants are 
running at about 50% of capacity. Sales of 
finished mill products will edge up from 
last year’s 5,100 tons to 6,000 or 7,000 
tons this year, but will fall well below 
the 11,000 tons earlier predicted for 1957. 
Said the president of the No. 2 fabricator, 
Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp.’s James 
A. Roemer: “There is no question that we 
will be capable of producing more titani- 
um in 1957 than we will sell.” 

Seeking protection in a softening mar- 
ket, Mallory-Sharon announced a merger 
with National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 
to form the world’s largest integrated pro- 
ducer of titanium and its lightweight cous- 
in, zirconium. National Distillers will bring 
to the merger its new $24 million plant for 
titanium and zirconium sponge and a 
cushioning $22,650,000 Atomic Energy 
Commission contract for zirconium, which 
is used in reactors. More important, Na- 
tional has found a way to slash the sponges’ 
high cost by using liquid sodium instead 
of magnesium in the reduction process. 
Together, the two companies hope to have 
enough resources (assets: $55 million) to 
cut costs and to develop civilian uses for 
the metal whose military market is being 
cut back. 

Bugs. The titanium industry was born 
with the jet age. To reach a goal of 15,000 
tons of titanium mill products by 1957 
(an amount that will not be needed for 
years), the Government encouraged five 


FORD'S EDSEL is off to a fast start. 
On first sales day, company took or- 
ders for 6,649 cars, and more than 
2,500,000 auto fans went to showrooms 
to view new model, Present produc- 
tion level: more than 1,000 a day. 


SAFETY VIOLATIONS by truckers 
are worrying ICC, which is pushing 
to bar six of the offending truck lines 
from highways, plans to get tough 
with all lines. In nationwide spot 
check, ICC inspectors surveyed 50,000 
trucks, stopped about 25% because 
they looked or sounded unsafe. Closer 
examination showed that 88% of them 
violated at least one safety rule gov- 
erning interstate trucking and that 
19% were in hazardous condition. 


COLOR-TV SALES are doing so well 
after slow start that RCA will bring 
out five new models, expand its line 
to 16. RCA says sales are 200% over 
last year, but mass market is still far 
from being tapped. 


AIRLINE FINANCING of planes 
will be made easier and cheaper by 
new law allowing carriers to issue 
equipment trust certificates, a leasing 
method that railroads have long used 
to get rolling stock. Under plan, air- 
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Jack Kirk 
MALLory-SHARON’s ROEMER 


Whither the wonder? 


companies to start making the metal. 
Shoved along too fast, the untried metal 
soon developed many bugs. The first un- 
alloyed titanium proved too brittle in air- 
craft; it tore easily, and fatigued at tem- 
peratures above goo°F. One 200,000-lb. 
batch was thrown out because it was too 
hard to machine. Titanium parts in en- 
gines failed in flight. 

Yet the Defense Department and air- 
craft manufacturers doggedly kept solving 
these problems, figuring that tomorrow’s 
planes and missiles would bring forth a 
huge demand for the wonder metal. 


TIME CLOCK 


line borrows money to buy equipment, 
then gives title for the equipment to 
the lender by issuing trust certificates. 
Airline regains title from the lender 
when bill is paid. 


MILLIONAIRE DORIS DUKE will 
go into the garbage business. For 
$1,350,000, “world’s richest girl” will 
buy control of Pittsburgh's ailing Or- 
ganic Corp. of America, which is oper- 
ating a new process to turn “garbage 
to gold” in Pennsylvania by convert- 
ing it into a black, sandlike fertilizer. 


NEXT SUMMER'S SWIMSUITS for 
women will feature startlingly low-cut 
backs (down to the waist) contrasted 
with demure, high necks to cover up 
in front. In first trade showings, Cali- 
fornia swimwear makers are avoiding 
the new Parisian tubular look (Time, 
Sept. 9), instead will draw in waists 
with belts. 


OIL-RICH IRAN plans to build a 
620-mile pipeline to carry between 
140,000 and 190,000 bbl. a day from its 
rich Qum field (Time, May 6) to Tur- 
key’s Mediterranean port of Iskende- 
run. Idea appeals to Western oilmen 
because new line would avoid Red- 
lining Syria. But Iran must raise $500 


Cutback. Half the metal in North 
American’s Navaho missile was to be ti- 
tanium; Republic built the all-titanium 
XF-103 experimental fighter. But both 
projects were scrubbed in recent defense 
cutbacks. Production of Boeing’s B-52 
bomber, whose Pratt & Whitney J-57 en- 
gine took more than 50% of all titanium 
mill output last year, was stretched out. 
To compound the trouble, the Govern- 
ment cut stockpile buying to a trickle. 

As titanium struggled, stainless-steel al- 
loys were being developed to approach it 
in heat resistance and strength-to-weight 
ratio. And titanium, at $18 a lb. for the 
top alloys, cannot compete with the 
stronger stainless steels at $2 a lb. The big 
hope for producers now is to lower the 
price radically, make titanium cheap 
enough for civilian uses. 

Some makers are already off to a good 
start in taking their eggs out of the mili- 
tary basket. This year’s civilian orders are 
up 600% for Rem-Cru Titanium Inc., 
owned jointly by Remington Arms Co. 
and Crucible Steel Co. of America. The 
total is still small, but a few big contracts 
are beginning to roll in. Last week Free- 
port Sulphur Co. ordered about $500,000 
worth of titanium tubing from Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America to carry a highly 
corrosive ore slurry at Freeport’s new 
nickel and cobalt mine in Cuba. 

Confident that better days are coming, 
Allied Chemical, & Dye Corp. and Ken- 
necott Copper Corp. are going ahead with 
joint plans to construct a $40 million ti- 
tanium production plant. But most mak- 
ers figure that the large civilian market 
will be slow to develop. Said one titanium 
maker last week: “Everyone is scrambling 
for new markets. I don’t know where we 
will go from here.” 


million for the job, and may hold back 
if Western nations work out plan to 
build their own line around Syria. 


CREDIT SELLING will be tried next 
year for first time by J. C. Penney Co., 
biggest U.S. chain of junior depart- 
ment stores (1956 sales: $1.3 billion) 
and last major holdout for cash-on- 
the-barrelhead. It will try installment 
plan in several stores, use Penney 
credit in all 1,690 stores if test lures 
more customers and brings in more 
money than it costs. 


FIRST POWER REACTOR built 
completely by U.S. private industry 
has been licensed by AEC to start 
operating in San Francisco area. The 
boiling-water reactor, made by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., late this year will 
begin supplying 5,000 kw. (enough to 
serve a city of 15,000) to Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 


AMERICAN MOTORS will sell its 
1958 small Ramblers and British-made 
Metropolitans in General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler showrooms to make 
up for its own dealer shortage. Amer- 
ican quietly is franchising 100 to 120 
Big Three dealers, mostly in rural 
areas. 
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HE middle-income city dweller 

is a forgotten man. His income, 
$6,000 to $9,000 a year in New York 
and other big cities, is high enough to 
bar him from public housing but too 
low for luxury apartments. High- 
rental apartments continue to rise, and 
low-income projects spread by the 
acre, but building for the urban middle- 
income group has stopped almost en- 
tirely. Such families are often forced 
to settle for poor housing or pay rents 
—way above 25% of income—which 
they cannot afford. Said the Senate 
Committee on Banking: “Housing 
available or in prospect for families 
in the middle-income group is wholly 
inadequate.” 
















© 

The shortage is not only a worry for 
the middle-income family but a grave 
problem for such cities as New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco. 
Urban redevelopment programs are in 
danger of collapsing unless better 
middle-income housing is developed. 
City planners realize that they cannot 
go on building low-income projects, 
which do not carry their part of the 
tax load, without balancing them with 
middle-income accommodations, which 
do. One reason for the flight to the 
suburbs—with its attrition of city rev- 
enues and business—is that families 
find it easier, once they have a down 
payment, to pay for a house than for 
a high-priced city apartment. 

In Chicago, where about 40% of the 
population falls in the middle-income 
bracket, there has been little rental 
housing construction for this group 
since the ‘20s. In Manhattan, says one 
real-estate man, the situation is “im- 
possible.” Bostonians can almost count 
on their fingers the apartment houses 
for middle-income families going up in 
their city. Apartment construction for 
middle-income dwellers in Philadelphia 
is at a virtual standstill. The National 
Association of Home Builders insists 
that the national need for such hous- 
ing is so acute that it “could reach 
emergency proportions.” 

Few middle-income —_ apartment 
houses are being built because opera- 
tors and builders no longer find such 
structures attractive investments. City 
land is expensive, and an office build- 
ing or luxury apartment offers better 
returns. Today's investor in a middle- 
income apartment building often clears 
only 4% after taxes, no more than he 
could make on a_ high-grade bond. 
When a builder does start out to con- 
struct a middle-income _ building, 
climbing costs of labor and materials 
often force him to end up charging 
monthly rentals beyond the reach of 
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MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 
The Big City’s Big Problem 


the middle-income family—up to $100 
a room. 

One of the biggest blocks to more 
middle-income housing is the attitude 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. In the early postwar years, under 
FHA’s Section 608, builders could put 
up middle-income housing with FHA 
help without tying up a large amount 
of capital. But in 1954 a spate of scan- 
dals broke about ,builders who made 
windfall profits under 608. In its zeal 
to tighten up, the FHA overdid things. 
Even though the windfall profiteers 
were only a handful among thousands 
of honest builders, FHA now suspi- 
ciously administers its new 207 pro- 
gram, sets extremely rigid standards, 
digs through construction figures long 
after it has approved—threatens build- 
ers with future disapproval if they balk 
at making changes. Result: many 
builders feel so harassed that they no 
longer put up the middle-income 
housing they could build profitably 
with FHA’s aid. 

Few builders have any faith in more 
legislation as a source of relief: a bill 
to grant builders Government loans at 
low interest rates has repeatedly failed 
to pass, and President Eisenhower ve- 
toed a bill to grant real-estate invest- 
ment trusts the same exemptions from 
corporation taxes now granted securi- 
ties investment trusts. Some cities 
have taken matters into their own 
hands; New York City is working on 
twelve middle-income projects (about 
$21 a room) with rents lower than 
private buildings because of lower 
financing costs, partial tax exemptions 
and nonprofit operation. It also grants 
private builders tax exemptions and 
loans of up to 90% of a project's cost. 


e 

Using this program, New York 
City Builder S. J. Lefrak is putting 
up a cooperative development in 
Brooklyn's Sheepshead Bay district 
with a monthly carrying charge aver- 
aging $21 a room. When Lefrak’s office 
opened to receive applications, his staff 
was greeted by 600 people who had 
stayed in line through the night: in 
one day he leased 3,800 apartments. 

Most real-estate men feel that the 
shortage of middle-income housing is 
a long-range problem for which there 
is no quick or easy solution. But one 
practical step in the right direction is 
recommended by the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. The FHA, 
says the association, should look at the 
scandals of 1954 in proper perspective, 
relax its rules and harassments to en- 
courage more middle-income housing, 
thus make FHA’s present program 
work more effectively. 












SHOW BUSINESS 


Pay-As-You-See Premiére 

In the oil-rich town of Bartlesville, 
Okla. (pop. 28,000) a new type of com- 
mercial well blew in last week. It was the 
most ambitious test to date of pay-in-the- 
parlor TV. From the Lyric Theater, a 
double feature (The Pajama Game and 
Mississippi Gambler) flashed from noon 
to midnight into 300 living rooms via 
coaxial cable, thus presumably avoiding 
FCC supervision. 

Even the moviemen who have long 
battled pay-TV had to concede that the 
premiére was promising. Only M-G-M and 
2oth Century-Fox have yet to agree to 
show their films. But that did not dis- 
courage movie fans. To the sponsoring 
Video Independent Theaters chain came 
more than 1,000 applications to hook into 
the system (price: $9.50 a month for 
about 30 movies, half of them first-run 
features). Video, which spent $270,000 to 
install the system, will break even with 
1,500 regular customers, aims to get 4,000 
subscribers from Bartlesville’s 8,000 TV 
homes. 

If the Telemovie system proves a long- 
run success, Video plans to spread it 
across the U.S. to fatten its own chain of 
112 movie houses and 63 drive-ins, 
broaden it to include live plays, sports 
and musical events. 


BUSINESS ABROAD. 
Raise the Mark? 


Said West Germany's liberal daily 
Frankfurter Allgemeine last week: “The 
Federal Republic is becoming an interna- 
tional finance center comparable to New 
York and Zurich.” What prompted such 
proud talk was the flood of foreign money 
that has poured into West Germany and 
sent its stock market off on a sharp rise. 
By last week, the official index of all 
shares had risen from 169 to 180 since 
June, and many industrials had piled up 
gains of 20 points or more. Chief reason 
for the influx of capital: persistent ru- 
mors that West Germany's super-strong 
Deutsche Mark will soon be revalued 
upward. 

Some foreign investors pass up the 
stock market, buy up large amounts of 
marks. Said a Diisseldorf banker: “The 
other day a Norwegian walked in with 
2,000,000 DM he had bought and asked 
us to keep it until the day when it might 
suddenly become a much larger sum.” 
Throughout the world, foreigners who 
have bought goods from West Germany 
are paying their bills with unaccustomed 
haste to beat any possible revaluation, 
and sellers to West Germany are letting 
their debts go in expectation of revalua- 
tion profits. 

Inflation Curb. West Germans them- 
selves are less agreed on the merits of 
revaluation, Most German businessmen 
are against it because it would make 
German goods more costly in world mar- 
kets. On the other hand, some economists 
feel that revaluation is necessary to curb 
inflationary pressures caused by the influx 
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“Ever try smoke 





“We were all out in the yard. The Sunday roast 
was simmering in our new range. 

“My son spotted it first...a spiral of grey 
smoke pouring from the kitchen. I rushed in. 
The stove had somehow caught fire and already 
burned itself out—a total ruin. Thick, sooty 
smoke covered everything in the house. 

“The Hardware Mutuals man came right after 
I phoned. He arranged for contractors to do 
necessary repairs and cleaning. We got cash for 
the stove. And Hardware Mutuals paid to have 
our chairs, rugs, beds, even the clothes in our 
closets beautifully cleaned. They handled all the 
details promptly. 

“Hardware Mutuals picked up the check for 
our Sunday dinner, too! Our policy gave us 
money to help cover extra living expenses until we 
could move back in. 

“You just can’t beat Hardware Mutuals for 
sound protection for your home... personal 
property ... liability.” 
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for Sunday dinner?” 


asks Coy Haupt 


The Policy Back of the Policy? 


Your nearby Hardware Mutuals repre- 
sentative is an expert on insurance for 
homeowners. You can trust him to sce that 
you have enough of the right kind of pro- 
tection. Skillful insurance counseling— 
backed up by efficient, friendly claims 
service—is part of Hard- 


a ware Mutuals nationally 





Claim paid to famous policy back of the 
Mr, Coy Haupt > 
Los Angeles, California policy.® 


insurance for your Avromontite...Home . BUsIness 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Is your job your 
only income? 


Then maybe it’s time you paused to con- 
sider this profitable and attractive idea. 
Millions of people havé bought common 
stock in American corporations to get 
income from other sources and to make 
spare dollars grow. 

If you think you have to be rich to own 
stock you couldn’t be farther from the 
truth. Two out of three shareowners 
have incomes under $7500 a year. 

Or maybe you feel there's risk in buying 
stock. Of course there is. There’s risk in 
owning any kind of property. Security 
prices fluctuate and sometimes stocks 
don't pay dividends. But companies can 
grow and there are more than 300 stocks 





on the New York Stock Exchange that 
have paid dividends every year from 25 
to 108 years. 

Or perhaps you feel you have to be an 
expert in investing. You don’t. Any near- 
by Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange will be happy to give you the 
benefit of its experience and advice. You 
need the facts before you invest and 
they'll help you get them about the se- 
curities you think are best for you (per- 
haps bonds instead of stocks). | 
If you’ve provided for family emergen- 
cies you're ready to begin. Start with our 
free booklet DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS. 
It lists stocks that have paid dividends 
every year for 25 years or more, group- 
ing them to show which have paid 
progressively higher dividends over the 
past ten years ... which pay 5 to 6 per 
cent at recent prices ... which are most 
favored by financial institutions. And it 
tells you how to start a convenient pay- 
as-you-go Monthly Investment Plan. 
Get your copy from any Member Firm. | 
Or send the coupon now. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your Classified telephone directory. 


Cle een ee = 











| Send for new free booklet —“pivipeNnns | 
| OVER THE YEARS—a hasic guide for | 
| common stock investment.” Mail to 

| your local Member Firm of the Stock | 
| Exchange, or to New York Stock | 
| Exchange, Dept. Al-7, P, 0, Box 252, ! 
l New York 5, N. Y. i] 
NAME- | 
| ApDprREss | 
! BROKER, IF ANY-—______—_—_ ] 
(SE A ee See Seer 
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of money from West German industry's 


booming overseas operations—money that 
chases goods already in short supply pre- 
cisely because of such heavy exports. 


Since revaluation would make the mark 


worth more in foreign currency, it would 
encourage imports. thus ease inflation. 


The chief pressures for revaluation do 


not come from inside West Germany, but 


from its European trade partners. They- 


are worried because West Germany has 
lured so much investment capital away 
from the soft British pound and the 
French franc, captured many overseas 
customers that other European nations 
would like to have. Great Britain is in 
the forefront in demanding German re- 
valuation. Britain's gold and dollar re- 
serves dropped $225 million in August, 
the biggest dip since the Suez crisis, and 
its deficit with the European payments 
union reached $178 million (compared 
with West Germany’s fat surplus of $280 
million). The rush to turn pounds into 
marks ‘has been so great that Britain had 
to spend scarce dollars to support the 
pound to keep it from a bad slump. Some 
British economists even suggested that 
the mark be declared a scarce currency 
at the October meeting of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, 
thus opening the way to severe restric- 
tions on exports from West Germany. 
Eventual Necessity. For such reasons 
the feeling is growing in West Germany 
that revaluation is an eventual necessity. 
Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard has 
hopefully hinted that he would like the 
U.S. to revalue the dollar simultaneously, 
since West Germany’s only adverse bal- 
ance is with the dollar area, but no one 
expects this to happen. Once through 
with this week's elections, West Germany 
is expected to revalue the mark—possibly 
at the meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund in Washington at month’s end. 


PERSONNEL 


Prince in Armour 

Chicago’s William Wood Prince, whose 
job is guiding a $100 million fortune, gets 
little out of it but hard work. He is chair- 
man of five boards of directors, president 
of twelve companies, a director in 16 oth- 
ers, as well as steward for a $3,800,000 
stock interest in Armour & Co, Last week 
Billy Prince, 43, added another chore: he 
was elected president and chief executive 
of $468.3 million Armour, world’s second 
biggest meat packer (first: Swift), suc- 
ceeding Frederick W. Specht, 67, who re- 
mains board chairman. 

Billy Prince, a handsome, hustling man 
who hates offices, was born William Wood, 
the son of a fairly prosperous New York 
insurance executive. At ten, he became 
the protégé of a distant cousin, the late 
Frederick Henry Prince, a brilliant, ec- 
centric New England speculator who liked 
to boast that he had built four railroads 
and had financial control at one time or 
another over 46 more. “Cousin Fred’s” 
own young son Norman, of France's 
famed Lafayette Escadrille of U.S. flyers 
in World War I, was killed in action in 








; Art Shay—Foarune 
WILLIAM PRINCE 


He fattened the cow butcher. 


1916, and his ‘older son showed no inter- 
est in Prince’s enterprises, which had 
spread far beyond railroads. 

Work & Play. Billy went through Gro- 
ton and Princeton (°36), while Cousin 
Fred, at his princely estates at Newport 
and in Europe, taught him to work hard 
and play hard. At midnight after a 17- 
hour day, Prince often gave Billy a packet 
of francs and sent him off to the casinos 
to learn how to lose gracefully. While 
Billy was serving as a World War II ar- 
tillery captain in the Pacific, Prince wrote 
that he wanted to adopt him and change 
his name, so that a member of his family 
could carry on. Billy accepted, took over 
an empire that included the Chicago Un- 
ion Stock Yards. Chicago Junction Rail- 
way, Live Stock National Bank. Stock 
Yard Inn, International Amphitheater, 
and stock interests in Armour and other 
companies. But when Cousin Fred died at 
93 in 1953, he did not leave Billy a cent 
in cash. Instead, he turned over his estate* 
(annual net before taxes: above $5.000,- 
000) to Billy to run as its salaried co- 
trustee with Bostonian James F. Dono- 
van, an old business associate. Billy earns 
upwards of $200,000 yearly. 

Branding & Broiling. Haunting the ob- 
solete stockyards in his tweedy British 
jackets and Bedford britches, Billy soon 
gave the place a $2,000,000 face lifting, 
put in modern truck ramps, insisted to 
cattlemen that Chicago, not Omaha, was 
cow butcher to the world. For gourmets 
who patronized the yard’s Sirloin Room 
he added a touch: they could pick and 
brand their own steaks before broiling. To 
expand the Prince estate income, he went 
into industrial research. One Prince proj- 


* Which is locked up in irrevocable trusts, Prin- 
cipal from 60% of Cousin Fred's estate is pay- 
able to his descendants 2: years after the 
deaths of a dozen individuals including Billy, 
who can never collect a cent of it, Billy’s three 
children can, if they live long enough. 
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How to stock what you need, as you need it 
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The boss pounced on Louie when shipping was late 
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Which do you think is worse, running out of stock or being 
overstocked? No question about it... they’re both bad business! 


To keep stocks evenly balanced—or to answer any shipping need— 
it pays to specify Railway Express. You get swift, dependable 
deliveries that are easy on your pocketbook. You get coverage 
no other company can match, for Railway Express reaches some 
23,000 American communities! And now, with Railway Express’ 
new World Thruway Service, you can ship to and from almost 
anywhere in the world! So, whether you're sending or receiving, 
here or abroad—always call Railway Express, the complete 


rail-air-sea shipping service. 
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Now the boss is quite tame and Lou ships with success 
He specifies shipment by RAILWAY EXPRESS! 
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Two symbols of hospitality wherever 
gourmets gather! At the Porterhouse of 
the Hotel Sherman your coffee will be 
courteously poured by a full-blooded 
Indian Chief. At the famous Pump 
Room of the Hotels Ambassador you'll 
be ministered to elegantly by a plumed 
Coffee Boy. This is the atmosphere you 
enjoy in the distinguished restaurants 
of Chicago’s two finest hotels. It’s 
what you find. Suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air-conditioning 
are ready and waiting when you come 
to town. You'll be welcome! 


Tn the Loop. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 


On. the. Gold. Coast... 
THE HOTELS 


‘nbs seudldi 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 














ect has developed a safe, cheap method 
of liquefying and shipping methane gas, 
which Continental Oil Co., in a joint ven- 
ture, hopes to market in a year in areas 
that have no natural gas. 

Director Prince's needling inventiveness 


| has also helped make money for Armour, 


pushed its pharmaceutical and chemical 
divisions (Dial Soap, Chiffon Liquid de- 
tergent, anhydrous ammonia, soluble dried 
blood for plywood glue, etc.). But Prince 
wants 8g-year-old Armour to diversify 
even more, recently said: “At Armour 
we're on the edge of a new era. I’m not 
selling Armour stock. I’m buying.” Billy 
Prince hopes to usher in the new era 
himself, 


INSURANCE 
Victory for the Variable 


The hottest fight in the insurance busi- 
ness rages around the variable annuity, 


which would match payments to the rise | 
or fall in the cost of living. To do so, | 
insurance companies would have to invest | 
in common stocks to benefit from in- | 


creased dividends in boom times when the 
cost of living is on the rise. While huge 
Prudential Insurance Co. plumped for the 
variable annuity, Metropolitan and others 
opposed it, arguing that a drop in stock 
dividends—and a cut in annuity payments 
—would shake public confidence in insur- 
ance. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission got into the act, contending that 
it had the power to supervise any such 
plan, and joined with the National Associ- 
ation of Securities Dealers in a test case to 
stop the sale of unregistered variable an- 
nuities by two small insurance companies. 

Last week SEC lost the test. District of 
Columbia Federal Judge Robert N. Wilkin 
held that SEC had no authority to super- 
vise variable annuities, since Congress has 
given the states and the District of Co- 
lumbia full power over all aspects of the 
insurance business. 

By throwing out the SEC suit, Judge 
Wilkin may have helped to melt some of 
the solid opposition to variable annuities 
in most states. Only Arkansas, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and the District of Co- 
lumbia have so far licensed home-based 
companies to sell the policies. With the 
precedent of a court decision, state insur- 
ance commissioners may well regard the 
variable annuity with a kindlier eye. 
Meanwhile, the two victorious District of 
Columbia companies, Variable Annuity 
Life Insurance Co. and Equity Annuity 
Life Insurance Co., plan to step up their 
selling campaigns. 


GOVERNMENT 
The $40,000 Bounce 


Happy was the Interior Department 
last month when Stanford W. Barton of- 
fered to undertake the biggest Indian land 
development of all time. The friendly 
Missourian, a dabbler in uranium and 
alfalfa, was a godsend to the Indian 
Affairs Bureau officials. They signed him 
up just one day before expiration of 
an act enabling Interior to lease 67,000 














$14,000 A YEAR 
...NOW1AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent $6 for a Trial Subscription 
to The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000, Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan, Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6.Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 1M 9-16 


Copies In Seconds— 


Less Than 1¢ Apiece! 


a Bruning Copyflex 
Model 110 


555% 


Copies originals 11 inches wide by any length. 
Letter-size copies cost less than a penny each 
for materials, No stencils, messy inks, or fumes. 
Other models available to copy originals up 
to 46 inches wide. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 


4700 Montrose Avenue @ Chicago 41, Illinois 
In Canada: 105 Church St.. Toronto 1, Ontario 


Pay children 
to do 4 F 


chores? 












Do you have to pay your children to 
do chores around the house? There's 
a revealing report on the related sub- 
jects of teenagers, chores and obedi- 
ence—Can You Make Your Child Be 
Helpjul?—written by Dr. Milton J. E. 
Senn, noted psychiatrist - pediatrician, 
in September McCall's. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more than 5,000,000 homes. 
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ow does your life insurance look 


A reminder 


on today’s balance sheet? 


for men who are making progress 
from 
LEONARD SPACEK 


Managing Partner, Arthur Andersen & Co. 


“N°? PRUDENT INVESTOR would base his 
appraisal of a company on a finan- 
cial report that was several years old. 
We know that conditions can change 
quickly. That’s why up-to-date figures 
are so necessary. 

“We would do well to exercise the 
Same Care In appraising our personal 
financial condition—particularly life in- 
surance. A man who provided for his 
future needs and family security several 
years ago may find that his situation has 
since changed. It is quite likely that he 
will have set up new goals and taken on 
new responsibilities—perhaps without 
realizing the need for added life insur- 
ance protection. 

“If you suspect that this might have 
happened to you, the first thing to do is 
to consult a qualified life insurance agent. 
He will be glad to analyze your needs. 
His skill and experience will enable him 
to show you the easiest way to bring 
your life insurance back into balance 


with today’s conditions.” 
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A CENTURY 


OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 


| pean, deaths, marriages, taxes are all 
reasons why you should review your life 
insurance program at least every two years 

You'll find real assistance when you call 
upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. He is 
well trained to advise you. His company, now 
celebrating its 100th year, is one of the world’s 
largest... and offers the new Quantity- 
Earned Savings (QES) for lower 
net cost on all types of policies, $5,000 and up 





never 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Spacek’s life insurance policies with 


this company are an important part of his personal estate. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Lf Aisurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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SLART 


the school year 


RIGHT 


with the best 
handy-size 
dictionary 






Thumb-indexed $6 


A Merriam-Webster 


Webster’s New Collegiate — a Merriam- 
Webster — is required or recommended by 
the country’s leading schools, colleges, and 
universities. It is the ONLY desk-size 
dictionary based on the unabridged 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, “the Supreme Authority” 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


This Merriam-Webster will help you write 
more accurately, speak more effectively, 
read with more understanding. 125,000 
entries, 1,196 pages; yet it is compact, light- 
weight, easy to carry. 


Start the school year right by getting your 
copy today at your book, department, or 
stationery store, 










GET THE BEST — 
INSIST ON A GENUINE 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER ! 







G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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parched Arizona acres with the expecta- 
tion of turning them into a desert garden 
for some 1,500 Mojave and Chemehuevi 
tribesmen, who would get the land back in 
25 years. As first installment on the $28 
million deal, which promised handsome 
profits to Developer Barton from sub- 
leases to cotton growers after he irrigated 
the land, Barton plunked down a $40,000 
personal check with a $5,000,000 per- 
formance bond to come in 30 days. 
Sad was-Interior last week when the 
waste of its haste came to light. Barton’s 
check had bounced; his $40,000 on de- 
posit in a Blytheville (Ark.) bank had 
been withdrawn. Barton blandly explained 
this oddity: his brother, who disapproved 
of the deal when he turned over the 
check, had done the withdrawing from 
their joint account. But he could not 


explain away the fact that Seaboard Sure- 
ty Co., which Barton had claimed would 
put up the bond, had no plans to do so 
at all. Unlike Interior, Seaboard had re- 
quested proof of Barton’s financial re- 
sponsibility, which he had not supplied. 

Interior turned over Barton’s rubber 
check to the Justice Department, pon- 
dered the fact that now it has no author- 
ity to re-lease the land. Meanwhile, Bar- 
ton’s Colorado River Enterprises, Inc. 
produced a second (cashier’s) check— 
payable only on condition that he get 
more time to arrange the bond—which 
Acting Interior Secretary Hatfield Chilson 
frigidly ignored. At such intransigence, 
Barton lamented: “If the Indians don’t 
get that land developed, it sure won't be 
my fault. I’ve done all I could for ’em. 
I've done my best.” 
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Born. To Billy Pearson, 37, pint-sized 
jockey, TV quiz wizard (The $64,000 
Question), passionate art collector, and 
Queta Pearson, 38: a daughter, their first 
child; in San Diego. Name: Maria Chris- 
tina. Weight: 6 lbs. 14 oz. 


Married. Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., 59, 
sometime journalist, lecturer and social- 
ite; and Ann Bernadette Needham, 25, his 
secretary; he for the sixth time, she for 
the first; in Reno, 


Died. Herbert Pulitzer, 61, third and 
only surviving son of the late great Edi- 
tor Joseph Pulitzer (St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, New York World), onetime 
publisher of the New York World (in its 
final illness, 1930-31); of uremic poison- 
ing; in Paris. 


Died. Anne Parrish, 68, novelist, deft, 
sometimes ruthless, seldom lenient re- 
corder of typical American scenes (Poor 
Child, All Kneeling); of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage; in Danbury, Conn. 


Died. Peter Freuchen, 71, Danish ad- 
venturer, explorer, $80,000 TV quiz win- 
ner (The $64,000 Question, The $64,000 
Challenge), novelist (/valu, Eskimo), au- 
tobiographer (/t’s All Adventure, Vagrant 
Viking), whose Eskimo-life reporting is 
considered first-rate popularized anthro- 
pology; of a heart attack; at Elmendorf 
Air Base, near Fairbanks, Alaska. Irasci- 
ble, impetuous, cantankerous, big (6 ft. 
4 in.) Peter Freuchen, descendant of a 
Danish-Jewish seafaring family, quit med- 
ical school for a job at sea, sailed as a 
stoker, got his first glimpse of Greenland 
at 20. He returned thereafter with various 
expeditions, soon learned to talk, live, 
love like an Eskimo. In 1912 Freuchen 


and his friend Knud Rasmussen crossed 


the north Greenland icecap. Childlike in 
his daring, steel-girded in his endurance, 
he once (1923) hammered off the frozen 


| toes of his left foot, hopped actively on a 


peg leg after a subsequent amputation. 
With his face also frozen, Freuchen grew 


a full red beard, only shaved briefly to be 
less recognizable when he joined the war- 
time resistance in Nazi-held Denmark. In 
1945 he settled in Manhattan as U.N. cor- 
respondent for Copenhagen’s Politiken, 
but he was ever anxious to head back 
to the Arctic. With explorer friends Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, Admiral Donald Mac- 
Millan, Colonel Bernt Balchen and Lowell 
Thomas, he had arrived in Alaska to make 
TV films when death came. 


Died. Baron Maurice (“Momo”) de 
Rothschild, 76, great-grandson of Mayer 
Amschel Rothschild, founder of the 
fabled European banking dynasty; after 
long illness; in Geneva. Momo was only 
an incidental banker, whose real interests 
were art collecting, fast horses and gaudy 
pajamas, A splashy spender, he was elect- 
ed (1924) Deputy to the French Na- 
tional Assembly, had his seat booted when 
a bribery charge stuck, softened the bump 
by winning a senatorial race in 1929. 


Died. Gaetamo Salvemini, 83, Italian- 
born, U.S.-naturalized historian and au- 
thor (What Is Culture?), longtime (so 
years) professor of history (Florence, 
Pisa, Harvard), who fled Mussolini's Italy 
but continued to work his vitriolic pen 
against Fascism; after long illness; in 
Sorrento, Italy. 


Died. Sir William Alexander (“Wul- 
lie’) Craigie, 90, English lexicographer 
and etymologist, joint editor of the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary and of ‘A Diction- 
ary of American English on Historical 
Principles; in Watlington, England. 


Died. William Allen (“Uncle Bill”) 
Lundy, 109, youngest of the last three 
surviving Civil War veterans (the others: 
Texan Walter W. Williams, 114, Virginian 
John Salling, 111), who volunteered in 
the Alabama guard at 17, was proud of 
his Confederate background and freely 
passed on his secret for a long life: “Keep 
away from them doctors, and take a little 
nip all along’’; in Crestview, Fla. 
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In the time it takes to smoke a cigarette... 


LET US 
SHOW YOU 


The world’s finest 
standard typewriter 
with the world’s 


finest features! 





Made for typists by typewriter experts, the Smith-Corona Eighty-Eight reflects 
fully the 65 years of experience which have gone into its development. Call 
your local Smith-Corona representative for a short, dramatic demonstration. 










you ned error control. 
you nead error control. 





Clean, sleek and modern, Smith-Corofia's exclusive Half Spacing, the easiest, Liveliest touch on the mar- 
faultless in performance. Page Gage tells you at a simplest method of error ket, Smith-Corona’s exclu- 
Each and every distinctive glance exactly how far you control, permits the addi- sive Response-O-Matic Ac- 
Smith-Corona feature brings are from the bottom of tion or deletion of a letter tion can accommodate the 
you the finest correspon- your typed page. Saves you in a word, and eliminates needs of any typist. Result: 
dence ... faster and easier. money and saves you time. the need for total re-typing. faster, easier, tireless typing. 


SMITH-CORONA 88 
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Newest Electric Eye _C!NEMA 
movie camera...J6mm T™eNew Pictures 


sneers the marshal. “Who knows what's 


. t . safe? I know a man dropped dead from 

uses ro nw | I i } aes tes se Ss | Ss lookin’ at his wife.” By that standard, 
| moviegoers will be safer at this picture 

| than at home. The marshal is trying to 

OW Nn | e Nn Ss “deppytize” a passel of Hollywood tender- 
S seats to convey a captured dry-gulch art- 

ist (Glenn Ford) cross country to catch 
a train, but the bandit’s gang is on the 
lurk, and the cowboys aren't having any. 
They leave the job to a drought-poor 







You’ve read about those fabulous 
Bell & Howell Electric Eye 
cameras for 8mm roll-film and 
16mm magazine film. Now 
here’s the latest 16mm 

... built to use economical 
roll-film. Automatic threading, 
32-foot film run, 20mm lens that 
puts 56% more picture on film. 
And perfect exposures automatically, 
Model 240-EE, $329.95. 


Free booklet! Write Bell & Howell, Dept. T-10, 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Bell «© Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 











Forp & HEFLIN 
Waiting for the alive-or-deadline. 








Whether you're a hamburger fan from 


PEXS ; é PF : homesteader (Van Heflin) who needs the 

sone, bbc Dace ay — ean re money ($200) to buy water for his cattle, 

ma inde "Ses : open rg Ha sh pee ya From there on, it is hard to tell wheth- 
Sunshine ws novations (like amburger gout, or page . ce S ne led ile 
Hamburger Chop Suey)—you'll want er the moviemakers intended to parallel 

The traditional iS to browse through the batch of won- or to parody High Noon. The camera 
loalae : — new recipes for peat keeps a nervous clock watch as the alive- 

‘ grape j amburger, in September McCall's. or-deadline approaches—in this case, the 


= b) arrival of the 3:10 to Yuma. And the 
Special C a S sound track keeps suggesting. with the in- 
FLOR sidious plucking of a panicky guitar, that 


ey 
rae o> The magazine of Togetherness, 
yeasts 2 2) reaching more than 5,000,000 homes. the moviegoer’s heartbeat should be get- 


Loo 





ting faster and faster. Too bad—because 
- DROWN Actor Heflin gives a performance well 


above the usual sagebrush standard. 


The 
SOLERA System of aging 
in small oak casks 
Four Bags Full (Franco London; Trans- 
Lux) of black-market pork are lugged 
across Nazi-held Paris by Jean Gabin 
and Comedian Bourvil in this delightful 
shaggy-dog story. That the French can 
now joke about the German occupation is 
not surprising. But the movie, winner of 
France’s “best film” Victoire, explodes 


California 
SOLERA CREAM SHERRY with humor, testifying that its makers 
never stopped laughing up their sleeves 


SOLERA COCKTAIL SHERRY 
‘ dads NT when they dared not guffaw outright. 


FREE — Quarterly News on wines ond recipes Bourvil, an unhacked Paris hackie, sup- 


Write Al H 0. i j i i 
tite een eee te Box 906 FOREST FIRES! ports himself by odd jobs, including 


meat-running. A stupid and unimaginative 


Try ONE California Sherry 
> *made this way! ... ALMADEN. 
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SELENIUM: ONE WAY STREET FOR ELECTRONS 


A selenium rectifier is a compact, efficient device used to 
convert alternating current into direct current. It serves as 
a “one way street for electrons” in many everyday electronic 
devices ...in everything from television to radar. 

But besides its applications in electronics, selenium 
has many other rare characteristics: When exposed to light 
it generates an electric current, and so is used in light 
meters and photoelectric cells. Combined with cadmium, it 
imparts color to red automobile tail lights, to crimson paint, 
to red textile dye. Conversely, it is a highly efficient de- 
colorizer in glass where maximum transparency is essential. 
It is used in the manufacture of cortisone. It imparts certain 
desirable characteristics to stainless steel. 

ASARCO's metallurgists have succeeded in increasing 
the supply of selenium to the point where demands for this 
versatile element can now be met immediately, including 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 5, 


N. Y. 


those for high-purity selenium —99.99 percent pure—which 
is required for electronic uses. 

The present balance between supply and demand for 
this useful element is due largely to improved recovery 
processes, developed and perfected by ASARCO. Nobody 
mines selenium. It is available as a by-product of copper 
refining and exists only in some ores, and then only in trace 
amounts . . . not more than one part in 300,000 or 400,000. 

ASARCO works with more non-ferrous metals and ele- 
ments than any other company. Selenium, indium, tellurium 
and most of the other rare metals and elements; and copper, 
lead, zinc, silver and other long-known basic raw materials 
are all constant subjects for ASARCO Research. We will be 
pleased to help you find ways and means of using these 
metals and elements more efficiently and economically. 












THE OLD WAY —In all slide rules 
without Dietzgen’s Micromatic Ad- 
| justment, itis necessary to loosen the 
end plates to align the scales on the 
upper and lower parts of the rule 
body. Loosening the end plates 
usually changes the “fit” and freedom 
of the slide. It is then necessary to 
loosen the end plates again to correct 
the slide action. . . and this can throw 
the scales out of alignment. It is 
tedious and time-wasting. 


Dietzgen now offers 


MICROMATIC’ ADJUSTMENT 


in the world’s finest slide rule 


THE NEW WAY-—To bring scales 
into alignment with Dietzgen’s Micro- 
matic Adjustment, itis only necessary 
to turn the Micromatic Adjustment 
screw. The end plates of the rule are 
NOT loosened. The “fit or action of 
the slide is never disturbed. The slide 
is spring loaded, automatically ten- 
sioned to work perfectly at all times, 
even after years of use. Humidity and 
temperature changes cannot make it 
bind or become too loose. 





NEW PRECISION, NEW CONVENIENCE FOR A LIFETIME OF SATISFACTION 


The new Dietzgen Maniphase Multi- 
plex Slide Rules offer exclusive new 
features every slide rule user will 
appreciate: 

Micromatic Adjustment: Now scales 
can be kept in perfect alignment for 
micrometer accuracy at all times. 
Simply resetting the Micromatic Ad- 
justment screw realigns the scales in 
seconds. End plates need not be 
loosened to disturb “fit” or action 
of the slide. 

Automatic Slide Tension: The slide is 
spring loaded to insure perfect slide 
action. Slide cannot bind or stick; 
nor can it become so loose that its 
accidental movement causes errors. 


Additional New Scales: These rules 
have added important new time- 
saving scales not found in other rules, 
the most convenient and clearest 
scale arrangements. 


New Super-Safe Carrying Case: 
Fine saddle leather case has a de- 
pendable snap lock. 

Dietzgen Maniphase Multiplex 
Slide Rules with these new advanced 
features are available in Log Log 
Decimal Trig Type, Log Log Trig 
Type and Log Log Vector Type. To 
be sure, they are slightly higher in 
cost than ordinary slide rules... 
but this extra cost amounts to virtu- 
ally nothing when divided over the 


many years of their use. A slide rule 
is a lifetime possession. Buy the fin- 
est; insist on Dietzgen. Stocked only 
by authorized Dietzgen dealers, the 
better dealers in every community. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO, 


Chicago . New York . Son Francisco 
New Orleans Los Angeles * Pittsburgh 
Washington Philadelphia * Milwaukee 
Seattle + Denver + Kansas City * Cincinnati 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 


*Dietzgen Trade Mark 


DIETZGEN 


EVERYTHING FOR DRAFTING 
SURVEYING & PRINTMAKING 
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fellow, he enlists the help of Gabin in 
transporting a freshly slaughtered pig 
through an obstacle course lined with 
gendarmes, prostitutes, Nazi soldiers, in- 
formers and other keen-nosed dogs. Only 
the Gallic touch could make such a dan- 
gerous journey seem so funny and so 
sad at the same time. The mishaps that 
befall the pair have a wonderfully im- 
promptu quality, as if Director Claude 
Autant-Lara, occasionally glancing at the 
story (by Marcel Aymé) from which the 
movie is loosely taken, nfade up most of 
the pratfalls and hairbreadth escapes as 
he went along. 

Beneath all the froth is a superb, inci- 
sive character study of the two men. 
Bourvil’s slow mind can concentrate only 


Bourvit & GABIN 
No porking. 


on moving the meat. But to Gabin, a 
famous artist mistaken by his dull-witted 
companion for a house painter, the meat 
is an abstraction, a philosophical means 
of testing the cowardice of his country- 
men and the wits of his enemies. After 
slipping their burden past one more peril, 
Gabin roars with immense self-apprecia- 
tion: “This pig’s making a genius out of 
me!” He unsuccessfully tries to persuade 
Bourvil to hijack their load and be a 
black-marketeer himself, instead of a mere 
hauler. Says Gabin: “Then you will be 
forced to become a boss. See where dis- 
honesty can lead?” Gabin continues to 
enjoy his larks even after a German pa- 
trol catches them in a no-porking zone. 
But Bourvil, marooned in the smallness 
of what he is, can only sweat in fear 
await the Nazi punishment—and look 
ahead to a life spent carrying other peo- 
ple’s suitcases. 

The Brothers Rico (Columbia) raises 
the question whether Al Capone (18g0- 
1947) and his era are really dead. Be- 
yond this anachronism, the movie makes 
a frightening case for the Syndicate, 
that all-pervasive, omniscient, omnipotent 
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Are you overlooking this 


important business convenience? 


At your finger tips—dictating machine, 
phone, flight reservations. Why? To save 
time, keep work flowing. 

How about films—are you making 
the most of this important communica- 
tions tool ? 

First step to getting this convenience 
to work for you is selecting the right pro- 
jector, one that fits your business needs 

. Such as the Kodascope Pageant 
16mm Sound Projector, 


TIME SAVERS 


With a Pageant there’s never any fuss or 
fumbling, no matter who’s running it. 
Reel arms fold out; drive belts are at- 
tached. To thread, just follow the path 
printed right on the machine. The plug 
is always at hand—no searching for it. 
And with single-switch reversing, you 
can check focus, framing, and sound—be 
ready with the opening scene in minutes. 


READY TO GO 


A Pageant helps keep your busy schedule 
flowing right along, because it’s lubri- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





cated for life. This ends the most com- 
mon projector problem—improper oil- 
ing and resultant schedule disruptions. 


GOOD SHOW, TOO 


And the reason for all this fine machin- 
ery—the movies? They come through 
with a sparkling brilliance that preserves 
every detail, keeps your audience alert 
and interested. 

Sound is excellent, too, because the 
Pageant has a complete sound system— 
separate bass and treble controls—in 15- 
watt models—plus an independently 
housed baffled speaker. 

P.S. The Pageant with speaker that fits 
into a single case is really portable, 
measuring and weighing about the 
same as a man’s Suitcase. \ 


Put all the facts about Pageant convenience 
and performance at your finger tips. 
Send for V3-22. Free. 
No obligation. 
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“With BLUE CROSS 


we know our people 
bet excellent hospital 
care protection... 
and they know it, too!” 





says HERBERT C. PHILLIPS, President, 


Curlee Clothing Company 


“In our type of manufacturing, quality depends in large part on the 
conscientious craftsmanship of our workers. We consider Blue Cross a major aid 


in keeping Curlee people happy and enthusiastic in their work. 
It gives them truly worthwhile protection for themselves and their families— 


helps them avoid worries about sickness or injury.” 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care...the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


LUE CROSS protects employees of over 
300,000 companies . . . more than 
are served by any other organization in 
this field. Such acceptance is based on 
the many advantages Blue Cross brings 
employers and employees. 
re Siaieas with hospitals. For the em- 
ployee and his family, this means they 
need only show the Blue Cross card upon 
admission to the participating hospital. 
The local Plan handles bill payment 
directly with the hospital. No red tape. 
More efficient for management. Be- 
cause they work so closely with hospitals 
Blue Cross Plans can relieve companies 
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of costly paper work and make for better 
employee relations. There are no claims 
to file—no reports to make out. 
Benefits based on needs. The Blue 
Cross objective is to help members in 
terms of hospital care rather than dollar 
allowances—to give realistic protection. 
The cost is low. All Blue Cross income, 
exce pt what i is needed for low e xpenses, 
goes toward paying for hospital care. 
Over a billion dollars was paid out for 
members last year—a new record! Benefits 
are set locally. to best meet the costs of 
care in local hospitals. 

Easily adapted to welfare programs. 
Blue Cross fits into almost any employee 





benefit 
small. It may also be included in retire- 


“package’’—large company or 


ment benefits. 
For full facts on protection advantages 
of Blue Cross, contact your local Blue 





Cross Plan. Or write Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, Dept. 417, 425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


A few of the important companies 
with Blue Cross: 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
CHRYSLER CORP. 
CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 

R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC; 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO, 








LUE CROSS. 





® Blue Cross and ayn 
by the American Hosp 


Ol registered 





al Awociation 
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league of organized criminals that appears 
to determine the main U.S. 
history.. Richard Conte, a onetime ac- 
countant for one of the Syndicate’s far- 
flung divisions, is a fool to buck these 
mighty overlords, but buck them he does 
and eventually he learns that he may be 
Syndicated into oblivion, just as were his 
two deviationist brothers before him. 

This movie is allegedly based on one 
of the crime yarns of France’s prolific 
Novelist Georges Simenon, but Producer 
William cannot shift the blame 
that easily. In trying to save his brothers 
from execution by the boys, Conte learns 
that the Syndicate is aware of his every 
movement. Not even Author George Or- 
well’s Big Brother approached the all- 
seeing wickedness of the film’s Sid Kubik 
(Larry Gates}, King Cobra of the Under- 
world. Kubik is so vile a fellow that 
he even doublecrosses Conte’s mother 
(Argentina Brunetti), although she once 
saved his life by stepping between him 
and an ill-intended slug. Naturally. Vil- 
lain Kubik gets his in the end. He is 
much too rotten to survive for nearly as 
many reels as he does. 

The completely unswallowable aspect 
of this gangbuster nightmare is the single- 
handed way in which ex-Crook Conte 
overpowers his alumni association of evil 
foes. If the Syndicate is as all-powerful 
as the movie claims, and if Conte can— 


course of 


Goetz 


with a stalwart district attorney’s help 
—beat it to earth this wrathfully and 
totally, there is little need for a U.S. 


defense establishment. 


Current & CHOICE 


The Pajama Game. The bouncy and 
bawdy musical about congenial labor- 
management strife in a Dubuque night- 
wear lactory, even better than the stage 


hit; with John Raitt and Doris Day 
(Time, Sept. 9). 
The Last Bridge. Europe's Maria 


Schell, as a German doctor torn between 
Hitler's legions, to which she belongs 
and Tito’s partisans, who impress her 


into their service (Tre, Sept. 2). 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Frank Tashlin’s hilarious spoof of Man- 
hattan’s television-advertising industry; 
with Tony Randall as Rock, Jayne Mans- 
field as herself (Time, Aug. 19). 

A Hatful of Rain. Horror in a hum- 
drum living room; with the wifely love of 
Eva Marie Saint pitted against the dope 
addiction of Don Murray (Time, Aug. 5). 

Fire Down Below. Lust, betrayal and 
revenge in the Caribbean—all slanted by 
Scriptwriter Irwin Shaw's eye for irony, 
with Robert Mitchum, Rita Hayworth 
Jack Lemmon (True, July 22). 

Sweet Smell of Success. A nauseous 
whiff of the rat-tat-tattling of a megalo- 
maniacal Broadway columnist and _ his 
fawning hatchetman; with Burt Lancaster 
and Tony Curtis cracking whiplash dia- 
logue (Time, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. An enthralling 
battle of minds in which the right to trial 
(and error) by jury is cleverly cross- 
examined by Scriptwriter Reginald Rose, 
Actor Henry Fonda (Time, April 29). 
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“We prefer 


HERBERT C. PHILLIPS, [’resident. Curlee Clothing Co., says: 


BLUE SHIELD 












for two reasons: 
realistic benefits and 
broad protection im 


“We like being able to tell our people 
that they can count on Blue Shield to 
help with the cost of practically any 
kind of operation—and that the bene- 
fits they get will be substantial. Those 
who have had occasion to use Blue 


Shield are its biggest boosters.” 


Facts you should know 
about Blue Shield: 


Sponsored by doctors in their own 


local areas ... Blue Shield Plans help 





millions of people meet surg 
ical-maternity expenses. 


Gives broad protection. Benefits are 


provided for hundreds of surgical pro- 





cedures and many medical treatments, 
Offers low cost. Rates and benefits 
are set locally to fit local conditions. 
This and low administrative expense 


provide benefits at minimum cost. 


Flexible... Blue Shicld protection fits 


—_—$_ 


existin 





welfare programs in large or 





emall companies. It may even be 


adapted to retirement needs, 

For full details, contact the Blue 
Shield Plan in your area, Or write 
Blue Shield Commission, Dept. 417, 125 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, Mlinois. 





BLUP SHIELD. 


Service murke ree. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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THIS IS 


TALOS 


BUILT BY BENDIX 





TALOS missile poised in launcher at the U, S. Naval Ordnance 
Missile Test Facility, White Sands Proving Ground, New Mexico, 





TALOS missile takes off in blaze from launcher. The missile is powered 
with a ramjet engine which propels it at supersonic speeds. 


TALOS closes in for “kill” on QB-17 drone. In flight tests this new missile has 
demonstrated remarkable accuracy and reliability at even its longest range. 





THE U. S. NAVY’S LONG-RANGE SURFACE-TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILE 


Bendix is the prime contractor 
for the TALOS guided missile. 
The Navy announced that it will 
be added to the arsenal of the 
United States fleet early next 
year. Its purpose is to deliver a 
high explosive or nuclear warhead 
at any altitude from the lowest to 
the highest that airplanes now 
can fly. It also can be used against 
enemy ships and shore bombard- 
ment targets. It is powered by a 
ramjet engine. Its velocity is 
several times the speed of sound. 

According to a Navy statement, 
TALOs has consistently demon- 


a thousand products Bendix 


strated a remarkably high degree 
of accuracy in tests, even at its 
longest range. Due to this reli- 
ability the Navy is making the 
first direct shipboard installation 
of TALos in first-line cruisers 
without the usual intervening 
steps of evaluation installations 
in auxiliary experimental ships. 
TALOS will form the major arma- 
ment of the cruiser U. S. S. 
Galveston. Three other cruisers— 
the Little Rock, Oklahoma City, and 
the nuclear-powered Long Beach 
also will be armed with TALos. 

The Navy has also stated that 





JRPORATION 


F Det 


the streamlining of the develop- 
ment process due to TALOs’ reli- 
ability has saved considerable 
funds and advanced the availability 
of this missile as a fleet weapon. 
Because of its accuracy and 
great range, the U. S. Army is 
studying the feasibility of incor- 
porating TALOs into the Conti- 
nental Air Defense System. 
TALOS is sponsored by the 
Bureau of Ordnance under the 
technical direction of the Applied 
Physics Laboratory of Johns Hop- 
kins University. It is produced by 
Bendix at Mishawaka, Indiana. 


a million ideas 
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The Ganser Syndrome 


On tHE Road (310 pp.J—Jack Ke- 
rovoc—Viking ($3.95). 


Last summer a U.S, writer named Jack 
Kerouac went to Paris, was unable to find 
a room or anyone to talk to, and went 
home after a week. “Paris,” he says, “re- 
jected me.” Now he spends a lot of time 
in his mother’s house in Orlando, Fla., 
painting (on cheap paper. with a mixture 
of house paint and glue) and writing 
(sometimes in much the same style). 
Having learned that the Left Bank “lost 
generation” era is no more, he writes 
about the “beat generation”—and “beat,” 
he says, really stands for “beatific.” 

The post-World War IL generation— 
beat or beatific—has not found symbolic 
spokesmen with anywhere near the talents 
of Fitzgerald, Hemingway or Nathanael 
West. In this novel, talented Author 
Kerouac, 35, does not join that literary 
league, either, but at least he suggests 
that his generation is not silent. With 
his barbaric yawp of a book, Kerouac 
commands attention as a kind of literary 
James Dean. 

The story is set in the late 1940s, told 
in the first person by Sal Paradise, a 
budding writer given to ecstasies about 
America, hot jazz, the meaning of life, 
and marijuana. The book’s protagonist 
is Dean Moriarty (“a sideburned hero 
of the snowy West”), who has spent a 
third of his waking time in poolrooms, 
a third in jail, a third in public libraries, 
and is always shouting “Yes, yes, yes!” 
to every experience. Dean and Sal and 
their other buddies—Carlo Marx, the 
frenzied poet; Ed Dunkel, an amiable 
cipher; Remi Boncoeur, who has the sec- 
ond loudest laugh in San Francisco—are 
forever racing cross-country to meet one 
another. Their frantic reunions are cu- 
riously reminiscent of lodge and business 
conventions, with the same shouts of fel- 
lowship, hard drinking, furtive attempts 
at sexual dalliance—and, after a few days, 
the same boredom. 

Belly-Bottom Strain. Then Sal's pals 
are off again, by bus, on foot, by thumb, 
roaming the continent, feeling the wind 
of Wyoming nights and the heat of Texas 
days, looking for Moriarty’s never-to-be- 
found father or anyone's sister, always 
expecting the ultimate in music or love 
or understanding around the next bend 
in the road. Excitement and movement 
mean everything. Steady jobs and homes 
in the suburbs are for the “squares.” 

Dean Moriarty, a real gone kid in 
whom Sal sees traces of a “W. C. Fields 
saintliness,” is the only authentic prole- 
tarian in a basically timorous band of 
bourgeois rebels, Dean steals cars where 
the others are scarcely capable of filching 
a loaf of bread from an untended grocery. 
He takes women and abandons them. 
wrecks Cadillacs for the hell of it. de- 
serts his friends. He talks a blue streak 
in a syntax-free jumble of metaphysics, 
hipster jargon, quotations from comic 
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strips and animal gruntings. Describing 
the skills of a hot saxophonist, Dean 
cries: “Here's a guy and everybody's 
there, right? Up to him to put down 
what's on everybody's mind. He starts 
the first chorus. then lines up his ideas, 
people. yeah, yeah. but get it. and then 
he rises to his fate and has to blow equal 
to it. All of a sudden, somewhere in the 
middle of the chorus he gets it . . . Time 
stops. He’s filling empty space with the 
substance of our lives, confessions of 
his belly bottom strain, remembrance of 
ideas, rehashes of old blowine.” 

Fevered Roman Candles. Novelist Ke- 
rouac writes somewhat better than his 


hero speaks. Currently a member of the 





Tom Dewberry 
NovELIST Kerouac 
Yes, yes, yes. Burn, burn, burn. 


San Francisco poets’ group (whose dis- 
ciples do not necessarily stay put in San 
Francisco), Kerouac has a Wolfelike love 
of the U.S. and a Whitmanesque weak- 
ness for cataloguing nearly every experi- 
ence. His novel is partly an ingenuous 
travel book, partly a collection of jour- 
nalistic jottings about adventures that are 
known to everyone who has ever hitch- 
hiked more than a hundred miles in the 
U.S. The book's importance lies in Author 
Kerouac’s attempt to create a rationale 
for the fevered young who twitch around 
the nation’s jukeboxes and brawl point- 
lessly in the midnight streets. He sees his 
characters as “the ones who are mad to 
mad to talk, mad to be saved, de- 
sirous of everything at the same time, 
the ones who never yawn or say a com- 
monplace thing, but burn, burn, burn like 
fabulous yellow roman candles.” They are 
hedonists of the kind whose highest goal 
is “a fast car, a coast to reach, and a 
woman at the end of the road.” 








In literature, swaggering Dean Moriarty 
is perhaps closest in his amorality to a 
character created by Petronius Arbiter in 
the 1st century A.D.—the rascally Encol- 
pius, who lived by his wits in Nero's 
fat and frightened time. In contemporary 
terms, Moriarty seems even closer to a 
prison psychosis that is a variety of the 
Ganser Syndrome.* Its symptoms. as de- 
scribed by one psychiatrist. sound like a 
playback from Kerouac’s novel: “The pa- 
tient exaggerates his mood and his feel- 
ings: he ‘lets himself go’ and gets himself 
into a highly emotional state. He is unco- 
operative, refuses to answer questions or 
obey orders . . . At other times he will 
thrash about wildly. His talk may be 
disjointed and difficult to follow.” 

The significant thing about sufferers 
from the Ganser Syndrome is that they 
are not really mad—they only seem to be. 


Mad Russian 


Gocot (329 pp.|—David Magarshack 
—Grove Press ($6.50). 


Nikolai Gogol was one of those truly 
bizarre characters who appeared in, and 
occasionally wrote, the great Russian nov- 
els of the roth century. He was born of 
Ukrainian Cossack stock into that great 
shambling mess of splendor and squalor, 
the Russian Empire. The society must 
have had something in it of Elizabethan 
England (with its preoccupation with the- 
ology, place and power, and its spiritual 
ferment). To this was added a fantastic. 
ramshackle bureaucracy with bewhiskered 
officials dedicated to the ledgers of ob- 
scurantism, Gogol’s own parents typified 
that society. His mother was a pious, 
eccentric ninny; his father a sometime 
bureaucrat in the chaotic Russian post 
office as well as the owner of 3.000 acres, 
384 serfs and a vodka distillery. 

Gogol lived and worked in the illusion 
that he was defending his time, place and 
class, while actually he helped to destroy 
them, In a full dress study that will prob- 
ably be the definitive work on Gogol in 
English. Russian-born Biographer David 
Magarshack (Chekhov, Time, Sept. 28, 
1953; Turgenev, Time, Sept. 27, 1954) 
makes clear that it was Gogol’s genius, in 
spite of himself, to open windows in the 
sealed winter cabin of the Russian soul. 

Comedy or Truth? Gogol was a weedy 
little fellow with a tapir-like nose who 
was known at school as the “mysterious 
dwarf.” His “spoilt and corrupt charac- 
ter” emerges like a combination of half a 
dozen case histories in abnormal psychol- 
ogy. He disliked making love to women, 
avoided his mother to the point of forging 
foreign stamps to make her believe he was 
living abroad. He was morbidly dependent 
on his friends’ company. “Forget your 
wretched teeth.” he wrote to a friend who 
wanted to go to see a dentist. “The soul 
is better than teeth.” 

He was a great jokester, with a neurot- 
ic’s ability to charm a world he could not 
master. In 1835 he wrote what brilliant 
Novelist-Critic Vladimir Nabokov calls 


* For Sigbert Joseph Maria Ganser, a Dresden 
psychiatrist (1853-1931). 
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The Handwriting of the Heart 


Properly interpreted, it can mean a life. Electrocardiograph 


readings permit revealing analysis ... play a vital role in 


diagnosis and treatment. Dependable Mallory components 


help insure the reliability 


i ie THE UNTRAINED EYE, cryptic marks on a sheet 
of graph paper. But to the cardiologist, familiar 
with the “handwriting” of the heart, they can mean 


the difference between life and death. 


In the more than half a century since the develop- 
ment of the electrocardiograph, this instrument has 
grown steadily in importance as a major weapon in 
the fight against heart disease .. . one of the nation’s 
chief causes of death. With so much at stake, modern 
must meet the highest 


cardiograph equipment 


standards of accuracy and dependability. 


Mallory precision components—switches, controls, 
tiny, long-lived mercury batteries—help assure this 
reliability ... just as Mallory components contribute 
to the broad range of the nation’s most important 


growth industries, from radar to automatic washers, 
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of such precision instruments. 


from hearing aids to television, from guided missiles 


to pocket radios. 


Behind their superior performance is an unusual 
background of experience in the dynamic fields of 
electronics, electrochemistry and specialized metal- 
lurgy—experience that has made Mallory the com- 
at home in tomorrow. . 


pany . Serving companies 


interested in the opportunities of tomorrow. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains... 


| 
4 





> 


... of heavy, bulky oil-field pipe 


Moving this load of 50-ft pipe lengths looks tricky . . . and it is. Yet, increas- 





ing oil field demands require faster and faster handling. Thus, the speed and 
unusual stability of this big new CLARK fork lift truck have been extremely 
important to its Houston owners. Their one truck alone handles millions of 
tons of pipe on the move from barge unloading point to trucks bound for 
drilling and pipeline sites all over Southern and Southwestern United States. 





... Or hub-deep rain-soaked uck 


This is a job the Indiana quarry owner frankly didn’t believe could be handled 
by any machine other than a long-boom dragline. It took an on-the-job tryout 
to convince him a MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel could work efficiently even in 
hub-deep mud. Today, whenever mud hampers drilling, one of his four Michigans 
cleans the area in a few minutes. Outdated equipment has been retired, and 
savings passed along to sand and gravel customers in terms of lower prices, 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
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Michigan is a registered trade mark of 

Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 

To Pipe-Laying and Quarrying Industries 

AS TO ALL INDUSTRIES AROUND THE WORLD 
The Leader In Material Handling Equipment 











the greatest play in Russian, The Govern- 
ment Inspector. The conception, suggest- 
ed to Gogol by Pushkin, was ingenious 
a character is mistaken in a provincial 
town for an important government ofti- 
cial. and the whole corrupt, incoherent 
Russian officialdom is exposed in appar- 
ently hilarious farce. Czar Nicholas I him- 
self saw the play and is said to have re- 
marked (roughly translated): “Everyone 
gets the business here. Me most af all.” 
Gogol and his adored Czar thought it all 
comedy. But was it? The vein of unreality 
in Gogol himself had laid bare the basic 
unreality of Russian society. Gogol, says 





Bettmann Archive 
NIKOLAT GOGOL 
What he defended he helped to destroy. 


Biographer Magarshack. brought about 
“what amounted to a revolution in the 
minds of his countrymen.” 

But immediately he set about making 
his villains into heroes. Gogol tried to ex- 
plain away the real significance of his 
comedies. It was almost as if the authors 
of Oklahoma had inadvertently turned out 
Hamlet and had written to the New York 
Times to explain there was nothing rotten 
whatsoever in the state of Denmark. 

Sin or Art? In 1842 Gogol published 
the first part of his greatest work, Dead 
Souls, a novel that brilliantly exposed a 
brutal anachronism of Russian life: serf- 
dom. Serfs, like any other property. could 
be mortgaged. Gogol introduced a sort of 
Russian spiv who speculated in “dead 
souls,” i.e., defunct but still financially 
negotiable persons. 

The madness in all this mad comedy. 
was that Gogol himself thought he was 
defending the system he undermined. One 
critic got the point that Gogol had been 
trying to make. “Preacher of the lash,” he 
called the muddled genius. After his first 
success. Gogol left Russia in a huff, spent 
twelve nostalgic years in self-imposed ex- 
ile. He made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, slowly developed a religious mania 
and fell into the hands of a fanatic Rus- 
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J. A. Donahue, Vice Pres., General Time Corp. 


How Mr. Donahue saves time selling time 


Keeping America supplied with famous clocks like Big 
Ben, Westclox and Seth Thomas keeps Mr. Donahue 
on a pretty tight travel-time schedule. “I cover a 
territory of thousands of miles every year,”’ he says. 
“So, to make sales trips faster, I go by plane or train. 
Then, to get more done—and save time doing it, I 
always have a Hertz car waiting my arrival. I know 
I can count on dependable service from Hertz.” 
Businessmen everywhere are using Hertz service ex- 
clusively these days. One reason is that every Hertz 
car is cleaner, more expertly-maintained. And, because 
Hertz has more offices by far—1350 world-wide—you 
can rent, leave and make reservations for a Hertz car 
anywhere! Just show your driver’s license and proper 
identification to rent a neat, new Powerglide Chevrolet 
Bel Air (more with power steering) or other fine car. 
Low rates—national average: $7.85 a day plus 8 cents 


a mile, include all gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 


In addition to the Hertz charge card, we honor all air, 
rail, Diners’ Club and hotel credit cards. To be sure 
of a car at your destination, use Hertz’ more efficient 
reservation service. Call your local Hertz office for fast, 
courteous service. We’re listed under ‘‘Hertz’’ in 
alphabetical phone books everywhere! Hertz Rent A 
Car, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 





“Rent it here... Leave it there"’—now, nation-wide at no extra charge! (on rentals of $25.00 or more). 


4 


bal aleyeels\—am 


no substitute can do what copper does! 


Keeping out weather, heating more comfortably, assuring brisk flow of rust-free water through 


pipe lines . . . these are jobs that only copper, of all building metals, does so well. Its superb resistance to 


corrosion adds years of life to roofing products, water and drainage lines. Copper’s durability, ease of 


installation and outstanding ability to transfer heat makes it best of all metals, too, for radiant heating. 


In home wiring, no other commercial metal matches copper for electrical conductivity and ease of joining! 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION ® 





rons mu, CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. +» KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE Co. 
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sian Orthodox priest who persuaded Gogol 
that art was sinful. Thus an artist who all 
his life had been dissatisfied with his own 


work and had often burned manuscripts 


in the interests of perfection now burned 
his manuscripts in the interests of God. 

Gogol had once said it was his duty to 
“die with a song on his lips.’ In fact he 
died at 42 in a barbarous nightmare of 
half-savage Russian medicine, with leeches 
on his famous nose and mad medics trying 
to thump the devil out of him. Gogol had 
a strange power over the Russian mind. 
Says Biographer Magarshack in a just 
summary: “This conviction . . . that it 
was his transcendental mission to save 
Russia, an idea that was completely di- 
vorced from reality . . . was the tragedy 
of his life.” Yet, in a sense, though Gogol 
could not save his own reason, he came 
close to saving Russia's. Hoping to uphold 
a dark orthodox authority. Gogol kindled 
flickering gleams of liberty. Those who 
came later established, in the name of 
freedom, a darker authority than Gogol 
could have dreamed. 


A Poet's Shoptalk 


On Poetry & Poets (308 pp.)—T. S. 
Eliot—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy ($4.50). 





When Poet T. S. Eliot married his sec- 
retary early this year, the news brought 
with it a shock of recognition: the austere 
genius was, after all, like unto other men. 
This touch of human bondage also ani- 
mates Eliot’s best poetry. and again ap- 
pears in this book, in which Eliot shows 
that he is like other men, too, in his pre- 
dilection for shoptalk. In these pieces 
which range in time from 1926 to the 
present and in subject matter from Virgil 
to Kipling, the poet-critic is talking shop 
about the poet's trade. But, Eliot being 
Eliot, there is also an underlying concern 
with the larger meaning of art. 

Eliot has always operated on the prin- 
ciple that the critic should erect his per- 
sonal tastes into law, and in this book he 
lays down a kind of Justinian Code of 
poetic greatness. According to Eliot, the 
greatest poets, and specifically Dante, 
Shakespeare and Goethe, have “Abun- 
dance. Amplitude and Unity.” By abun- 
dance, Eliot means that (unlike T. S. 
Eliot) “they all wrote a good deal.” By 
amplitude, he means that “each had a 
very wide range of interest, sympathy 
and understanding.” As for unity, “it is 
Life itself. the World seen from a par- 
ticular point of view. 

The Function of Art. Says Eliot: “It 
is ultimately the function of art, in impos- 
ing a credible order upon ordinary reality 
and thereby eliciting some perception of 
an order in reality, to bring us to a condi- 
Uion of serenity, stillness, and reconcilia- 
tion; and then leave us, as Virgil left 
Dante, to proceed toward a region where 
that guide can avail us no farther.” Inso- 
far as Eliot has always derived his theories 
from his practice, this is his ex post facto 
description of the Four Quartets, a poetic 
bridge between the realms of the material 
and the spiritual. 

Eliot at 68 is more nearly the “agéd 
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Speaking of plant sites... in the past 
11 years, Mo-Pac’s Industrial Development 
Department has helped locate 3,960 plants, 
worth $1% billion, in the West-Southwest. 


— 
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Looking for a plant site? Let our industrial development spe- 
cialists aid you. We prepare a complete survey for you: special charts, 
data on population, markets, labor, taxes, climate, power, resources, 


raw materials, transportation. 


Actual field trips may be easily 
arranged for inspection of sites to 
be considered. ( All inquiries kept in 
strictest confidence, of course.) 


Call, write or wire: 
Industrial Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, 
1706 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
or 
Union Station, Houston 1, Texas 


Setting the 
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expense insurance 


Now 
paid-up 
hospital, surgical 
and medical 


to protect 


retired employee 
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for life 





Now... in combination with 
our complete range of Group 
insurance coverages, Continen- 
tal Assurance offers a plan to 
cover medical bills of employees 
after retirement. This plan is 
irrevocable. It assures assistance 
fo meet medical bills when such 
assistance is most needed, and 
most difficult to get. 


Cost to most companies is 
less than that of a $10 per 
month pension plan for retired 
employees. 


You will want to find out 
more about this newest example 
of progress in group protection. 
Write today for our free book- 
let: Single Premium Paid-Up 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical 
Insurance for Retired Employees. 


CONTINENTAL 


surance Company 


310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


One of Continental-National Group 








eagle” that he posed as even in his under- 
graduate days; his talons are usually re- 
tracted. Ironically, he has the least pa- 
tience with certain literary tendencies 
which he helped foster. Of the “New Crit- 
icism,” which he egged on with such de- 
vices as the elaborate notes to The Waste 
Land (since dismissed by him as “bogus 
scholarship”), he writes: “The method is 
to take a well-known poem. . . analyze it 
stanza by stanza and line by line, and ex- 
tract, squeeze, tease, press every drop of 
meaning out of it. It might be called the 
lemon-squeezer school of criticism.”’ 

Without benefit of lemon-squeezer, 
longtime Critic Eliot (The Sacred Wood, 
After Strange Gods) distills the essential 
similarities of two works centuries apart, 
Paradise Lost and Finnegans Wake: “Two 
books by great blind musicians, each writ- 
ing a language of his own based upon 
English.” Only once does he commit one 
of those calculated critical indiscretions 
of his Young Turk days when he dubbed 
Hamlet a “failure.” Immersed in recent 
years in the poetic drama, Eliot permits 
himself the absurdity of suggesting that 
the early verse plays of Yeats “are prob- 
ably more permanent literature than the 
plays of Shaw.” 

Loss of Disciples. Eliot today is less 
a power within the poetic shop than he 
once was. There was a time when a memo 
from his pen would set fellow writers leaf- 
ing through the pages of Dante, Donne 
and the minor Elizabethan playwrights. 
There was scarcely a fledgling poet who 
did not echo the world-weary, dying*fall 
tone of The Waste Land. Always lyric 
even in despair, Poet Eliot has been de- 
serted for the bravura emotionality of 
Dylan Thomas, or, at the other extreme, 
a cool neutral concern with Yorm for 
form’s sake. If Eliot has lost writing dis- 
ciples, he has gained a fresh reading audi- 
ence through his plays and religious poet- 
ry. He has perhaps become more widely 
known and read at the moment when he 
wields the least overt his 
fellow poets. 

It is not a matter over which T. S. Eliot 
is likely to fret. The tribute he pays to 
Yeats is equally apt for him: “Unlike 
many writers, he cared more for poetry 
than for his own reputation as a poet or 
his picture of himself as a poet. Art was 
greater than the artist.” 


Prelude to Waterloo 


TRAFALGAR (261 pp.)—René Maine— 
Scribner ($4.50). 


influence on 


t is the appointed lot of some of His- 
tory’s chosen few to come upon the scene 
at the moment when a great tendency is 
nearing its crisis and culmination. Special- 
ly gifted with qualities needed to realize 
the fullness of its possibilities they 
thenceforth personify to the world the 
movement which brought them forth.” 
These famous opening words to The Life 
of Nelson (1897) by famed Naval His- 
torian-Philosopher Alfred Thayer Mahan 
contain the gist of René Maine’s new 
study of the most decisive moment in 
French and British naval history. Unlike 








Critic EvriorT 
The Young Turk is an agéd eagle. 


Mahan’s works, 7rafalgar will not be a 
classic, but French Author Maine’s broad, 
historical approach, coupled with a brisk 
style, would win an approving nod from 
his great U.S. predecessor. Like Mahan, 
Maine is obsessed by a historical drama 
in which one of the principal characters 
Horatio Nelson “specially gifted 
with qualities’ demanded by the times 
and the other, Napoleon Bonaparte, de- 
cidedly was not. 

By 1805 Napoleon ruled the Continent. 
Like Hitler more than a century later, he 
was obsessed by the idea that if he could 
master England, he would become master 
of the world. And he was sure that, if he 
could control the Straits of Dover even 
for twelve hours, England would be his. 
From the Channel port of Boulogne, he 
wrote: “The Channel is a mere ditch.” 

The Reasons Why. There were many 
reasons why the ditch stopped and even- 
tually ditched Napoleon. Napoleon's mili- 
tary and organizational genius failed him 
—even hindered him—at sea. Nelson 
could say cheerfully: “Some things must 
be left to chance—nothing is certain in a 
naval battle!” But Napoleon demanded 
certainty all along the line. To him a fleet 
was just an army that happened to walk 
on the water. Ordered to wheel left or 
right, to advance or rétreat, the fleet 
obeyed: only poltroons protested that 
there was no wind, or too many rocks, 
or not enough water. Whether a ship was 
a two- or three-decker, was “manned by 
500 seasoned seamen or 500 raw pressed 
men” was of no account. The damned 
thing was a ship—and the sooner it be- 
haved like a soldier, the better. 

The next important reason the 
state of the French navy. For decades it 
had been treated like the ugly stepsister of 
the glamorous Grande Armée. On the eve 
of Trafalgar, Admiral Villeneuve summed 
up in a few words: “We have bad masts, 
bad sails, bad rigging, bad officers and bad 


was 


was 
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Robert Crossley, Division J 


a road builder’s 
banker 





Stretching west of Chicago is a broad 
$10,000,000 concrete ribbon—part of a giant 


Illinois Toll Road Commission project. 


Following its progress is Robert J. Crossley, 
head of Division J at The First National Bank 
of Chicago—for one of the project's major 


contractors is his customer. 


From the time clearing and grubbing be- 
gins, through grading and paving—right down 
to the sodding of the shoulders, Bob Crossley 
will be in close touch with the customer and 
his job, ready at.any time to help or advise. 


More than 29 years in our Commercial 
Banking Department have made Bob Crossley 
a banking specialist. And these years have 
taught him to look for the important qualita- 


tive factors behind a business balance sheet. 


A keen evaluation of a contractor's personal 
work methods; an appreciation for a particu- 
larly hardworking crew; allowance for the 
quirks of nature; all these—and more—figure 
in his decisions... sound decisions which 
ultimately benefit his customers. 

Vice President Crossley and his staff are 
typical of the 10 Commercia! Divisions here, 
Each Division serves one group of industries 
exclusively; studies the needs of those in- 


dustries constantly. 


Whether your business is building highways 
or buying hides, one of our “industry special- 
ized’ bankers is ready to serve you. Why not 
get in touch with a man from The First? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MENOER Fe van: RANCE CORPORATION 








Why did the 
conduit cross 
the bridge? 


To get to the other side, of course 
. .. the fastest way possible! It was 
done with RAMseT®, because RAMSET 
is the fastest way to anchor conduit 
to concrete or steel. 

When California Electric Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., of Parma, Ohio, started 
laying conduit across this bridge, 
they were 30 days behind schedule. 
Then, workers using RAMSET an- 
chored 300 feet of conduit a day, as 
against 60 feet when drilling and 
bolting. They made up the 30 days, 
and finished on time! Said crew 
foreman Marvin Rickey (pictured), 
“There’s no doubt we owe this record 
to Ramsert, It was not only five times 
faster, but many times easier!” 

Ramset speeds all concrete and 
stecl fastening jobs, in new construc- 
tion, maintenance, repairs. No power 
lines or bulky equipment: operator 
carries the power in his pocket. 

The new Catalog shows many other 
uses for RAMSET—write for it today. 
Or call your Ramset dealer—he’'s 
listed under “Tools” in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 


Ramset Fastening System 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





12139-1 Berea Road + 
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Cleveland 11, Ohio 











seamen.” Worst of all were the French 
admirals, who suffered from bad inferior- 
ity complexes. “Terrified of being con- 
demned [by Napoleon] for the most tri- 
fling actions,” the admirals preferred to 
take no action at all. 

The Battle. The situation on the Brit- 
ish side was strikingly different, England 
expected every admiral to do his duty 
as he saw it, even at the risk of being 
haled before the Board of Admiralty for 
making mistakes. So independent were 
British admirals that Nelson's second-in- 
command, Admiral Cuthbert Collingwood. 
greeted his commander's famed “England 
expects” message with the words: “I wish 
Nelson would stop signalling. We know 
well enough what we have to do.” 

Each British ship was kept in good trim 
and worked by a crew with boundless 
confidence in its ability to lick the French. 
Britain’s defensive precautions were su- 
perb, Agents, who reported to London the 
least move of any French warship, were 
stationed all around the coast of Europe, 
even in French ministries. At the mouth 
of every French port lay a British squad- 
ron, its sails forever visible on the horizon. 
its quick frigates ready to race for rein- 
forcements should the French move. 

Trafalgar, when it came, was an act of 
Napoleonic desperation—a sort of exas- 
perated suicide. Napoleon’s invasion con- 
centration, the work of years. had reached 
its peak point: it must be used or broken 
up. Ready to go, by Historian Maine’s 
account, was “the fantastic total of 2,343 
vessels, capable of transporting 167,590 
men and 9,149 horses.” It was to guard 
these that Napoleon sent his fatal order 
to Admiral Villeneuve, then in port in 
Spain, just above Gibraltar: “Wherever 
you find the enemy in inferior strength 
you will attack him without hesitation.” 
Against his better judgment, Villeneuve 
sailed out from Cadiz with 4o ships to 
meet Nelson's 33. 

They met soon after dawn Oct. 20, 
1805. A “series of single combats of the 
Most bloody ferocity ” the battle reached 
its peak when ship jammed against ship, 
exchanging furious broadsides and grape- 
shot at point-blank range, with boarding 
parties hanging massed along the bulwark 
netting. The rigging of the French ships 
swarmed with grenadiers and sharpshoot- 
ers—and it was one of these, alongside 
Nelson's flagship Victory, who, recogniz- 
ing the great captain dressed in “a blaze 
of colour,” took aim and mortally wound- 
ed him with a single shot. Nonetheless 
by midafternoon the Franco-Spanish line 
had ceased to exist, annihilated by “‘tacti- 
cal superiority, mobility, rate of fire and 
dash.” 

It was an “irrevocable disaster” which 
not only rendered impossible Napoleon's 
invasion of England, but made inevitable 
England's invasion of France, “Trafalgar 
was the prelude to Waterloo,” concludes 
Maine, and in memory of it, “French and 
English sailors to this day wear a black 
cravat round their necks; the latter 
mourn for their leader who fell in the 
thick of the fight, and the former mourn 
for their shattered illusions.” 











WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





NOW...ROTO-PUSH 
THE ONE-BUTTON 
CONTROL STATION 


The new Cutler-Hammer Roto-Push 
Unit offers amazing opportunities for 
simplified compact control panel design. 
One Roto-Push Unit can provide all the 
control functions which normally require 
two or three separate buttons. It is 
available in a wide range of selector and 
button operating mechanisms. Typical 
of its possibilities is the ‘‘Run-Safe- og” 
Roto-Push shown above. In addition to 
simplifying control panel design, Roto- 
Push brings savings in installation time 
and costs, speedier, safer and more effi- 
cient machine operation. Roto-Push is 
another star performer in the spectacu- 
lar new line of Cutler-Hammer Heavy 
Duty Oil-Tight Pushbuttons. Be sure 
you have full information now. Write 
on your company letterhead for 
Pushbutton Handbook Pub. EL-178. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 
St.Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


~~ 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


== MOTOR CONTROL: 
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GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


LISTO 


overuithing! 


Makes a clear, bold 
mark on any surface! 


REFILLS in black, 
red, blue, yellow, 
green, and white 
AT VARIETY AND STATIONERY STORES EVERYWHERE 
LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
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One of the newest concepts in missile and air- 
craft guidance, inertial navigation promises 
remarkable advances in other fields, too. 
For example, navigating on or under the sea, 
or on featureless desert or arctic terrain, 


American Bosch Arma Corporation, through 
its maga Division, is one of the leaders in 





i. sets the pace in inertial navigation? 


the exciting new field of inertial navigation. 
As a pioneer in the development of electronic 
and gyroscopic control systems, aa@aga@ Was 
selected to design and produce the inertial 
guidance system for America’s newest inter- 
continental ballistic missile: Titan. amana... 
Garden City, N. Y. A Division of American 
Bosch Arma Corporation. 


There are unlimited employment opportunities in inertial navigation at 4AA@4@. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 





J.T. Carson 
and Company 


Price List 





Pid. BOHLYN COMPaNy 


Gilfora, Oregon 


For eye-appealing mimeographed messages 
use brighter Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 
—now made with hardwood’s finer fibers 


Sales letters, news releases, whatever 
you mimeograph, will get better atten- 
tion when they're bright, clean, easy 
to read. 

You can make your mimeographed 
messages more inviting—clear, sharp, 
easy to read—by putting them on im- 
proved Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. 
Made especially for stencil duplicating 
work, it's bright, clean, opaque—to give 





your messages more contrast, more eye 
appeal. And Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond's finer, firmer surface resists lint- 
ing, even at high running speeds. You 
get up to 2000 readable copies from 
a single stencil. 

The improved Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond now contains Neutracel®—the 
exclusive Hammermill pulp that brings 
to fine papers the special qualities nature 
grows in northern hardwoods, You get 
better-looking copies because Neutracel 


HAMMERMILL 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 
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combines with other fine papermaking 
pulps to give Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 
a smoother, more uniform surface, a 
clearer, more attractive sheet formation. 

Colorful printed headings add 
appeal to your messages. Here, too, 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond is a star 
performer—takes beautiful printing, 
letterpress or offset. 

And the improved Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond still has its unique “air- 
cushion” surface to minimize set-off, 
that messy, distracting transfer of ink 
from one sheet to the back of the next 
FOR SHORTER RUNS, use improved, 
Neutracel-conrent Hammermill Dupli- 
cator. Provides outstandingly brilliant 
short run copies—gives up to 200 read- 
able copies from a single master. Made 
especially for spirit or Azograph equip- 
ment. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


FOR BETTER COPIES FROM 
OFFICE DUPLICATORS 


“MISCELLANY 


Over Time. In Baltimore, Penitentiary 
Warden Vernon L. Pepersack suspended a 
prison guard who went on duty in his wall 
sentry booth carrying an alarm clock. 





Hand Laundry. In Long Beach, Calif., 
Mrs. Catherine Moore complained to po- 
lice that a thief who had swiped newly 
washed clothes from her clothesline had 
stolen a new batch, left the first lot soiled. 


Vanity Fare. In Toronto, when Ruth 
Pyburn, 29, was rescued from Lake On- 
tario. where she had fallen from an excur- 
sion boat and had floated unseen for an 
hour, she collapsed after begging her res- 
cuers not to let others “see my hair like 
this.” 


Fly Now ... In Ontario, Calif., gassed 

up for its flight to Honolulu, a Trans- 

| ocean Airlines Super-Constellation stayed 

} earthbound when its pilot mislaid the 

right credit card for $1,135.58 worth of 

fuel, took off on schedule after Passenger 

Bill Hendrie whipped out his own credit 
card, grandly signed the tab. 


La Ronde. In Titusville, Pa., the per- 
sonal notice “I will not be responsible for 
any bills except those contracted by my- 
self. Robert J. Sadowski” in the daily 
Herald was followed by another reading 
“If Robert Sadowski pays his own bills, 
he will have all he can do without paying 
mine. Doris Sadowski.” 


Plan Ahead. In Kansas City, Mo., after 
shabbily dressed Major Williams, 32, was 
arrested for routine questioning, he ad- 
mitted that he had committed three re- 
cent holdups, insisted that his goal was a 
new suit so that he could look presentable 
and people would not “suspect me right 
away” when he robbed a bank. 


Can't Take It with You. In Passaic, 
N.J., Walter De Veikis, 36, protested to 
police that he had not squandered foolish- 
ly the $2,535 he withdrew from another 
man’s savings account, but rather, “I 
bought a lot of beer, and I'l! drink beer 
until I die.” 


Including !nilation. In Williamstown, 
Mass., college bookstore Proprietor Ray- 
mond Washburne received a letter from 
South Africa in which a Williams alum- 
nus explained that he had never paid a 
$36.30 bill incurred in 1949, enclosed a 
check for $65.25, itemized: debt, $36.30; 
interest at 6% annually >; 18% dol- 
lar-fal' adjustment, $6.53. 





Safety Record. In Beverly Hills, Calif., 
after police nabbed Napoleon Lafayette 
Baulch when he jumped a red light, dis- 
covered that he had stolen the car, was a 
two-term loser for burglary and forgery, 
was sought for passing $12,000 worth of 
bad checks, he lamented his capture, said 
he usually traveled by air because airlines 

| “take bum checks.” 
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“ON TARGET” -— for business in a hurry 





The Curtiss-Wright 1525-hp Cyclone 9 has 
increased the altitude performance, range 
and lift capacity of the helicopter, to 
make it a vital factor in air travel today. 





In major cities of the U. S. and the world today, advance-design 
helicopters like the Sikorsky S-58—powered by the Curtiss-Wright 
Cyclone 9 engine—run on regular schedules between airports 

and metropolitan areas. They by-pass tedious traffic, often 

shorten travel time by hours. 


And elsewhere, helicopters do heavy duty transporting men and 
materials. Last year, in the Gulf of Mexico alone, more 
than 85,000 flights were made carrying workers to off-shore 
oil rigs. In air travel, the military services, and industry—wherever 
business is in a hurry—the modern big helicopter has become 
an essential tool of transport, communication and supply thanks 
to its compact power package, the Cyclone 9. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


cyclone 9 Power by GURTISS-WRIGHT & 


CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicnt Arnowavricat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Paorriten Division, Caldwell, N. J. « Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. « Execrnonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Paocessinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. « Spectacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Unrica-Benp Conroration, Utica, Mich. « Exrout Division, New York, N. Y. 
Catowe, Waicur Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Axnornysics Devetorment Conronation, Santa Barbara, Colif. *« Reszancn Division, Clifton, N. J. a Quehanna, Pa. 
Inpustaiat ano Scuentivic Paopvers Division, Caldwell, N. J. «© Cunriss-Waicut Evrora, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands «© Tunsomoton Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manoverre Merat Provucrs Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Cuntiss-Wricut or Canava Lro., Montreal, Canada + Prorutsion Reseanca Conronation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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NO. 15 IN A SERIES 


OUT OF THE LABORATORY 





Precision time control...the new dimension that provides the milli-inch 
accuracy required in today’s control systems for aircraft, missiles and ground support. 
This time control is the operating principle of the AiResearch Time Dwell Electro-hydraulic 
Servo Valve shown above. The unit amplifies minute, thought-level electronic signals 
75,000 times into powerful hydraulic forces. Weighing only 114 pounds, it represents the crossing 


of a new frontier in our technological era...another Garrett contribution to industrial progress. 


e Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


conRP OR ATION 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA + PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL + REX + AIRSUPPLY * AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE 


AERO ENGINEERING * GARRETT SUPPLY * GARRETT CORPORATION OF CANADA + C.W MARWEDEL + AIR CRUISERS 
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yes. 
its Canada Dry 
Bourbon! 


It’s Kentucky Bourbon at its mild, mellow best- 
quality whiskey worthy of the Canada Dry name! 





Look for the famous 
Canada Dry shield of 
quality next time you're 
in your favorite bar or 
package store. 


Straight Bourbon really is. You'll be enjoying superb AD! 
whiskey—priced so you can afford it. The unexcelled qual- 1 , 
ity you’ve long associated with Canada Dry is in this 


fine bourbon too. We’re proud that so many people have CANADA DRY 


told us so. According to them you're in for a real treat. 
P.S. Try Canada Dry Gin and Canada Dry Vodka, too! BOURB ON 


CANADA DRY KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 6 YEARS OLD, 86 PROOF... CANADA DRY DISTILLED LONDON GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 
90 PROOF... CANADA DRY VODKA, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 80 & 100 PROOF. CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y, 


@ Discover how light, mild and mellow the finest Kentucky. 
Pz. 
= 

Ss 








Sail Mooremack and own the sun! 


Take a real rest! The kind you get only on a relaxation—or be as gay as you wish. You'll make 

sea voyage in the warm, relaxing, summer sun! stimulating new friends,..spend days and 

Mooremack has it—every day. nights ashore in exotic ports of call...sleep the 
Pull up a deck chair near these sun worship- whole night through in your spacious outside 

pers. Sail the smoothest seas this side of para- stateroom. 

dise, on a 38-day Mooremack Luxury Cruise to Arrange this really exciting vacation in the 

South America! Aboard ship, you'll enjoy solid sun today—through vour travel agent! 


MOOREMACK TO SOUTH AMERICA 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 


C004 





1 0! 


Harbor Policeman Mosaic Promenade 


Five Broadway 
New York 4, N.Y, 





..» Barbados -.- Rio 


38-day cruises to South America and return—S.S. ARGENTINA...S.S. BRAZIL... cruises from $1,110. These 33,000-ton liners sail every 
three weeks from New York to: TRINIDAD « BARBADOS - BAHIA - RIO DE JANEIRO - SANTOS (Sao Paulo) - MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 


